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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THIS “ARYAN” MADNESS 


WAS just about to write a para- 
graph or two on the “Aryan” 
madness now raging in Germany 
and apparently about to break out 
in Italy, when a letter arrived from 
Vienna which will serve as a back- 
ground to what I had in mind to 
say. The writer of it makes no ap- 
peal for sympathy and permits him- 
self no expression of indignation. 
I wish it were feasi- 
ble to quote his 
statement verbatim; 
it is quietly and art- 
lessly eloquent. But there are Nazi 
spies galore, and Der Fuehrer rules 
by reprisals. No suffering German 
or Austrian, even if he succeed in 
reaching “free America” can tell 
his troubles here unless his par- 
ents, brothers, sisters and all his 
near relatives have also escaped 
from the huge prison which is 
Germany. 

There have appeared in THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLp in recent months 
certain articles critical of Nazism, 
written by a priest—a gentleman 
and a scholar—exiled from his na- 
tive land, Germany, pursued and 


A Cry from 
Vienna 


hounded even out of Switzerland 
and now resident “somewhere in 
America.” The value of the articles 
is, I dare say, lessened by the fact 
that they are signed with a nom de 
plume, but to publish them with the 
author’s name would be to condemn 
his relatives at home to persecution 
and perhaps to death. There is no 
justice, or honor, or decency in the 
reprisal method of government. It 
is the first and last resort of tyrants 
and cowards. In civilized lands we 
do not send to the scaffold or the 
electric chair all the kith and kin 
of a murderer; still less do we 
“liquidate” the entire family of one 
whose only offense is political. But 
under the tyrannies rampant in 
Moscow and Berlin, if a man dis- 
agrees with the government, ven- 
geance is wreaked upon “his sisters 
and his cousins and 
his aunts.” The cus- 
tom is vicious; it is 
despicable, but there 
it is and it would be dangerous to 
forget it. 

Shortly after the Anschluss into 
Austria I heard from one of our 


Rule By 
Reprisal 
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contributors in Vienna, who when 
the German soldiers swarmed into 
the city looked hurriedly around 
his room to see if there was any- 
thing that might incriminate him. 
He noticed a copy of this magazine 
in which was an editorial on Hit- 
ler. He destroyed it quickly, tak- 
ing pains that not so much as a 
fragment remained. The editorial 
was true and fair, if I do say so, 
and much more moderately worded 
than it would have been if I had 
let myself go. But into the fire 
with it. Nazis want nothing mod- 
erate or fair or true. 

So I cannot give the name of the 
writer of the more recent letter 
from Vienna, and I shall have to 
omit certain other information for 
fear that it might serve to identify 
him. But substantially his com- 
munication is as follows: his father 
was a famous Catholic professional 
man, the recipient of honors from 
the pope, and a personal friend of 
the assassinated Archduke. He 
himself is a graduate in science and 
a specialist in a certain branch of 
mechanics. He was a captain in the 
Austrian army during the war, and 
after the war a major of militia. 
He speaks and writes four lan- 
guages. He has always been a 
Catholic and is married to a Cath- 
olic. His wife is pure “Aryan” but 
—and now comes the head and 
front of his offense—some of his 
grandparents, not all, were Jews. 

So he loses his job 


Choosing and he can never 
the Wrong again get work in 
Grandfather Germany or Austria. 

He may remain and 
starve, or if some humanitarian 


will “sign for him,” that is to say, 
place an affidavit with the Ameri- 
can consulate in Vienna that he 
and his wife will not become a pub- 
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lic charge, he may come to the 
United States. If he were a “real 
Jew” he would be taken care of by 
the Jews, but since he is a Cath- 
olic, and his parents before him, 
he seems to be unfortunately nul- 
lius jurisdictionis and is, for that 
reason, in a peculiarly unfortunate 
predicament. 

Yet his condition is not unique, 
or rare. There are in Austria 
300,000 Catholics of Jewish or part- 
ly Jewish ancestry. In Germany 
also there are as many more who 
are racially Jews but Catholic or 
Protestant in religion. 

I know a scholarly Catholic 
gentleman whose forebears, being 
exiled from Spain in the days of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, settled in 
Germany, accepted the faith and 
passed it on to all their descend- 
ants. Yet after four and a half cen- 
turies he, like his ancestors, has 
been driven from “his own his na- 
tive land,” the land where his fa- 
thers died, because 


he is a Jew! InGer- Exile 
many and Austria Impossible? 
there are perhaps as_ Suicide! 


many unrecognized 

as there are admitted and regis- 
tered Jews. They have been 
swallowed up in the general popu- 
lation and are rediscovered only 
after a painstaking scrutiny of 
genealogical tables. Yet when the 
Nazis condemn Jews to exile they 
offer as a reason that Jews re- 
sist assimilation and remain as 
an alien mass in the body politic. 


1 The Committee for Catholic Refugees from 
Germany, 123 Second Street, New York City, 
has been organized to procure these affidavits 
under the auspices of the Most Rev. Joseph 
F. Rummel, D.D., Archbishop of New Orleans, 
Chairman; the Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, 
D.D., Archbishop of Milwaukee; the Most Rev. 
John F. Noll, D.D., Bishop of Fort Wayne; the 
Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, Treasurer. Rev. Joseph 
D. Ostermann is the Executive Director. 
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Jews assimilate; Jews do not as- 
similate. Jews remain aloof; Jews 
do not remain aloof. Jews inter- 
marry and contaminate the popula- 
tion; Jews do not intermarry and 
remain forever outsiders. The pres- 
ence of the Jew is unmistakable; 
the presence of the Jew can hardly 
be detected. It reminds one of the 
contradictory reasons often alleged 
for the persecution of Catholics. 
But if Hitler really carries out his 
plan to rid the Reich of the Jews, 
he will decimate the population of 
Germany and Austria. Decimate? 
say rather perhaps halve the popu- 
lation. Jewish roots run deep and 
far in German soil. In the age of the 
invasions and in medieval times, 
Germany was what America is to- 
day, a melting pot. In our own 
land peoples and races have been 
mingling for a hundred years; in 
Germany the process of mingling 
went on for a thousand years. 
Returning recently from the Holy 
Land on an Italian ship, we had for 
table steward “Tony” presumably 
Italian but almost as blond as a 
Scandinavian. “How did you come 
by that complexion?” we asked. 
“Oh,” said he, “I am mixed people.” 
“Mixed people!” Aren’t we all? 


VEN the Jews are “mixed peo- 
ple.” One need not delve deep 
into anthropology to discover that 
fact. The New Testament will do. 
The Pharisees in and about Jerusa- 
lem, were, like the Nazis of today, 
fanatics on the question of racial 
purity. They despised the Samari- 
tans and the Galileans because 
those people in the days of the exile, 
and after, had intermarried with 
Gentiles. The Pharisees forgot that 
even the purer Jews of Judea had 
in their own veins many a drop of 
heathen blood. 
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The country into which the chil- 
dren of Moses came when they left 
Egypt was “the land of Canaan” 
and not all the exhortations and ob- 
jurgations of the prophets could 
keep them apart 
from the gentile “I Am Mixed 
peoples that sur- People” 
rounded them. Ca- 
naan was the son of Ham. Ham, 
son of Noah in popular tradition 
if not in fact, is the father of the 
black races. Anthropologists use 
the word “Hamitic” to cover many 
of the races of North Africa, 
blond, olive, and bronze as well 
as black. Now, as all readers 
of the Old Testament are aware, 
the Jews from time to time inter- 
married with the Canaanites over 
a period of many hundred years. 
Even King Solomon, as we read, 
“loved many strange women be- 
sides the daughter of Pharao, and 
women of Moab, and of Ammon, 
and of Edom, and of Sidon, and of 
the Hethites.” 

When the Abyssinian war was in 
the newspapers we learned that 
Haile Selassie claimed to be a de- 
scendant of Solomon and of the 
Queen of Sheba. Perhaps he was. 
The Ethiopians got their religion 
from Palestine, and even yet they 
observe the Mosaic code, with some 
modifications. With the law and 
the liturgy of the Jews they ac- 
quired at least a modicum of Jew- 
ish blood. Present-day pilgrims to 
Jerusalem are surprised to find that 
the Abyssinians have a one-fifth in- 
terest in the possession of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

But, not to multiply details, suf- 
fice it to say that there isn’t a race 
or a tribe or a people in Europe, 
Asia, Africa or in the Americas in- 
to which the Jews have not mar- 
ried in all centuries since the Dias- 
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pora. Anti-Semites would be 
amazed, and doubtless horrified if 
they would for a while drop the 
newspapers, periodicals and pam- 
phliets that have propagated such a 
vast amount of pish-tosh about the 
Jews, take up a reliable scientific 
treatise on the subject of who and 
what the Jews really are, and 
learn to what extent they have com- 
mingled in marriage with gentiles. 
When President Roosevelt was 
asked if there were Jews among his 
ancestors, he explained that he 
couldn’t trace his ancestry far 
enough back to find out. Others 
would do well to be equally uncer- 
tain. It is commonly said that if 
we go back a generation we shall 
find a horse thief in every family. 
Some of the more fanatical Jew- 
baiters might be still more em- 
barrassed to find a Jew nestling 
comfortably on some more or 
less remote branch of the family 
tree. 


T is doubtful if in the previous 

history of the world, crowded as 
it is with instances of “man’s inhu- 
manity to man,” there has ever 
been so mean a form of tyranny as 
that which now prevails in Germany 
and Austria. In ancient Athens, 
when the citizens grew weary of 
Aristides they let him go elsewhere. 
Florence exiled Dante, but Pisa and 
Siena welcomed him. The Romans 
of the eleventh century drove Hil- 
debrand out of the city. “I die in 
exile,” he declared, but “exile” was 
beautiful Salerno. All these, in- 
voluntarily expatriate, found a 
place of refuge. But for the mod- 
ern Jew there is no refuge. The 
Nazis drive him out of Germany 
and Austria. Poland and Ru- 
mania and Czechoslovakia will 
not let him in. The Americas, 
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north and south, will put up bar- 
riers against him. Australia won't 
have him. If he goes to Palestine, 
the Arabs shoot him down from am- 
bush, set fire to his wheat fields, cut 
down his fruit trees, 


and bomb his shops. The 
The “Man without a Wandering 
Country” was a_ Jew 


lucky dog compared 
to the modern Wandering Jew. 

So the Jew can neither remain 
nor can he go. His only release 
seems to be suicide, and, deplor- 
able though it be, thousands are 
seeking that release. In certain 
armies where a pagan ethics pre- 
vails, if an officer disgraces the 
service, some of his fellow-officers 
visit him in his quarters, leave a 
pistol on the table and retire, shut- 
ting the door behind them. He is 
supposed to know what to do. So 
the Nazis, in effect, put a gun in 
the hand of the Jew and tell him 
to take the quick way out. Yet the 
vast majority of Jews have com- 
mitted no crime, unless it be the 
ante-natal crime of selecting the 
wrong grandparents. 

In Greek mythology we read of 
the Procrustean bed, so shaped that 
if fitted no one. Procrustes either 
cut off the feet or dislocated the 
joints of his overnight guests until 
they fitted the bed. In medieval 
dungeons there were cells in which 
the prisoner could not lie or sit or 
stand. But such cruel and unusual 
punishments never reached their 
climax until Hitler with sadistic in- 
genuity devised a great prison in 
which hundreds of thousands of 
innocent men and women cannot 
survive and from which they are 
not free to depart. 


MUSSOLINI has authorized the 
publication of a pseudo-scientific 
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academic pronouncement about 
“Aryans” and “non-Aryans.” As 
the Holy Father has pointed out, Jl 
Duce is imitating Hitler. But there 
is a minor difference. Jl Duce is 
not quite so reckless of the opinion 
of mankind as Der Fuehrer. Hit- 
ler disdains the “build up.” Ez 
abrupto he violates a treaty, crosses 
a border, seizes a state, launches a 
“purge” or a pogrom, saying in ef- 
fect like old Commodore Vander- 
bilt, “Public Opinion be damned!” 
or like Jack Falstaff “If reasons 
were as plentiful as blackberries, 

I would give no man 


Mussolini a reason, upon com- 
Emulates pulsion. He _ acts 
Hitler first and justifies 


himself afterwards: 
or to speak more precisely, he 
leaves to propagandists, radio ora- 
tors, lick-spittle editors, sycophan- 
tic yes-men the ignominious job of 
inventing and purveying “reasons.” 
Il Duce is not so sure of himself. 
Planning a campaign of oppression 
against the Jews, he sends out a 
feeler through the press. He sub- 
orns a group of professors, who 
accommodatingly hand down from 
their seat of wisdom in the uni- 
versities the “scientific” conclusion 
that Italians are “Aryans” and Jews 
are not “Aryans.” So what? We 
shall wait with some anxiety to see. 
If that professorial dictum is not 
the prelude to an anti-Jewish cam- 
paign, we shall be—happily—mis- 
taken. But whether it is or not, 
one conclusion is inevitable: the 
“grave and reverend signiors” of 
the Italian universities have prosti- 
tuted their learning in the interest 
of race hatred. Their defense, I 
suppose, is that of all prostitutes; 
they either had to sell themselves 
or starve. Perhaps so, but I should 
have somewhere 


thought that 
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amongst the Italian universities, 
Milan, Pisa, Rome, Florence, Pavia, 
there would be at least one profes- 
sor who preferred suicide—aca- 
demic suicide—to prostitution. 

Some free lance writer could 
make an interesting story on the 
fact that almost all professors pre- 
fer to hold their jobs rather than 
tell the truth. In 
1914 virtually every 
German professor 
and instructor and 
privat docent signed the document 
justifying the Kaiser. The same 
men—those of them that still live 
—now truckle to Hitler. And their 
Italian confreres equally subservi- 
ent with one accord sponsor a 
“scientific” opinion that may pos- 
sibly be a prelude to wholesale 
murder. 

We read in the newspapers that 
Waldemar Schacht, minister of fi- 
nance in Germany, is quarreling 
with Goebbels and Rosenberg and 
Julius Streicher over their anti-Jew 
fanatacism. Not that Schacht loves 
Jews, or loves justice, but that he 
fears the anti-Jew movement may 
bankrupt the Reich. That bit of 
information may cause Il Duce to 
say “hold your horses” to the Ital- 
ians who are “rarin’ to go” against 
the Jews. After all, the fact re- 
mains—like it or lump it—that no 
nation, modern, medieval or 
ancient, has been able to exist finan- 
cially without Jewish help. So per- 
haps the anthropological bomb 
thrown by the professors may turn 
out to be a dud. 


Brass Check 
Professors 


—— the Pope has taken 
pains to inform the world of 
the Catholic point of view concern- 
ing excessive nationalism, and ra- 
cialism. The day after the appear- 
ance of the anonymous professorial 
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document, the Holy Father said in 
an audience that there is “a great 
question at present agitating the 
world under the name of national- 
ism, a nationalism in many ways 
exaggerated — an ill-conceived na- 
tionalism which we have already 
had painful occasion to denounce 
as erroneous and 
dangerous.” He 
bids Catholics “be- 
ware of the scourge 
of excessive nationalism which .. . 
raises barriers between peoples, 
and is contrary not only to the law 
of the good Lord and the faith, 
but also to the Credo itself.” “The 
words of the Credo,” he continues, 
“are the first formula of evangelic 
teaching promulgated by the words 
of Jesus ‘Docete omnes gentes’ {‘Go 
ye into the whole world and preach 
the gospel i 


The Pope 
Speaks 


to every creature.’} 
The Creed continues: “ef in unam 
sanctam ecclesiam catholicam [I 
believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church.] But ‘Catholic’ means uni- 
versal—there is no other possible 
translation either in Italian or in 
any other modern language—and 
Catholic Church means universal 
church. The contrast therefore be- 
tween exaggerated nationalism and 
Catholic doctrine is evident. The 
spirit of this nationalism is a form 
of apostasy! ... This extreme na- 
tionalism is contrary not only to 
the law of our good Lord, but to 
the faith itself.” 

In a second address which came 
close upon the first, the Holy Father 
said “Catholicism is universal, not 
racial, or nationalistic, or separatist. 
Extreme nationalism is something 
particularly detestable, and being 
un-Christian is by way of being less 
than human.” And as if that lan- 
guage were not sufficiently strong, 
the Osservatore Romano of Vatican 
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City, which prints nothing unap- 
proved by the Pope, says that anti- 
Jewish propaganda has produced 
“results unworthy of twenty cen- 
turies of civilization.” 


SUPPOSE I shall receive from 

certain pro-Fascists as well as 
from anti-Jews vigorous adverse 
comment upon this editorial. If 
they really feel they must write, I 
suggest that they commence by say- 
ing categorically whether they ac- 
cept the views of the Holy Father 
or those of the Fascist professors: 
and secondly that they explain why 
no contrary view on the race prob- 
lem has appeared from other pro- 
fessors in Italian universities. The 
phenomenon of absolute unanim- 
ity of philosophical and scientific 


opinion interests 
and puzzles me. In Italy Does 
American universi- Not Hear 


ties, Catholic or non- 

Catholic, we cannot achieve any 
such intellectual harmony. In the 
medieval universities there was no 
such unanimity. St. Thomas didn’t 
always agree with Scotus or even 
with St. Bonaventure. In fact there 
were constant intellectual battles in 
the Italian universities of old. So 
I wonder how it can be that in 
Germany and Italy, all the best 
minds run in the one same philo- 
sophical and scientific groove. Ecco 
miracolo! 

Incidentally I should be interest- 
ed to know what Catholic Fascists 
make of the fact that the state- 
ments of the Pope—there were 
three of them—were not presented 
to the public by the Italian press. 
Mussolini’s words, truculent as 
usual, and insulting to the Holy 
Father, were emblazoned on the 
front page of all the papers of 
Italy: the Pope’s words were not 
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accorded even the doubtful honor 
of fine print on the inside page of 
any newspaper in Italy. One Cath- 
olic paper published in Italian ter- 
ritory (not Vatican City), the 
Avvenire d'Italia, did indeed print 
something of an explanation of the 
Pope’s attitude, but in such in- 
volved polysyllabic and apologetic 
phraseology as to take out all the 
punch that the Pope had put into it. 

To be wholly frank, I must con- 
fess my disappointment (the mild- 
est word I can think of) at the fact 
that some Catholic newspapers 
here in the United States gave little 
space or none to the Holy Father’s 
three addresses on anti-Semitism. 
It is tragic that Catholics in Italy 
are not permitted to know what the 
Pope says; but it is scandalous that 
Catholics in America have to- learn 
from the secular press what the 
Pope has said on a matter of vast 
importance, the matter of race 
prejudice in relation to the Gospel 
and the faith. 


-_ 
—_ 





HAVE under my eyes a Question- 
naire issued by the Department 

of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Washington. It makes my gorge 
rise. To me it seems an insufferable 
invasion of the rights of the Ameri- 
can citizen, indeed the violation of 
the privacy to which man as 
man is entitled. It is all very well 
to talk about Rousseau’s Social 
Contract, in virtue of which we are 
supposed to surren- 


These der certain of our 
Impertinent God-given rights in 
Question- order that they may 
naires be pooled to the ad- 


vantage of society. 
But how far must that surrender 
go? Must we give up every pre- 
rogative we ever possessed by nat- 
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ural and divine right? Is nothing 
that we have to be sacrosanct from 
the prying eyes and the sniffing 
nose of the bureaucrats? Must you 
and I and every man make a gen- 
eral confession of our social, re- 
ligious, financial, situation; a con- 
fession not to be breathed softly 
into the ear of a reverend father in 
a dark corner of a church, but writ- 
ten down in black and white (black 
on pink it happens to be), sent in 
to Washington, scrutinized by 
clerks “sworn” to secrecy though 
they are said to be, and last of all 
filed away to be used against us 
perhaps when the revolution comes? 

Yes, used against us, on some 
dreadful tragic day, if ever an anti- 
Catholic or anti-religious adminis- 
tration gets hold of the reins in 
Washington. That’s what hap-.- 
pened in Mexico, in Spain, in Ger- 
many, in Russia. The man who 
says “It can’t happen here,” is— 
well let us say—an ostrich. 


UPPOSE we take a look at some 
of the questions. The blank 
carries the general heading “United 
States Census of Religious Bodies.” 
Under a sub-heading “Member- 
ship” come the questions. “Num- 
ber of members, by sex: 1. Male. 
2. Female. 3. Total number.’’ 
“Number of members, by age: 
4. Under 13 years. 5. 13 years and 
over. 6. Total number.” 

Now why should it be the busi- 
ness of the United States govern- 
ment to know how many parish- 
ioners there are in St. Paul’s, 59th 
Street and Columbus Avenue, New 
York, or in the parish of Our Lady 
of Victory at the entrance to the 
Hudson Tunnel. Will Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Ickes lose any sleep if 
they don’t know that detail? And 
will they next ask us how many 
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attend Mass on Sunday, how many 
remain at home, and why they don’t 
come if they don’t come? And 
would they like to know how many 
are in mortal sin and how many 
are in the state of grace? 

But go on. Under the sub-head- 
ing ‘“‘Church Buildings” comes, 
“8. Number of church edifices. 
9. Value of church edifices con- 
structed prior to 1936. 10. Value of 
church edifices constructed wholly 
or in part in 1936.” 

Now do you begin to sniff the 
aura of the colored gentleman in 
the woodpile? Some day —and I 
fear some day soon, there is going 
to be a movement for the taxation 
of church property. And won’t all 
these figures be a precious boon to 
an anti-clerical or an anti-Christian 
government? That’s what they did 
in Mexico, except 
that down there they 
demanded an inven- 
tory of chalices, ciboria, ostensoria, 
vestments, church treasures gener- 
ally. That’s what they did in Eng- 
land in the days of Henry VIII. 
That old Bluebeard was also a 
Judas. What he wanted even more 
than wives was money-bags, gold 
and silver vessels from the altar, 
abbeys, lands, bishops’ palaces. To 
him the possessions of the Church 
were booty. Von Moltke, visiting 
London is said to have exclaimed 
“What a city to loot!” Henry VIII. 
exclaimed “What a church to rob!” 
So he had a census taken, question- 
naires, catalogues, inventories, and 
as he scrutinized them he said “All 
mine! All mine!” Good old bluff 
King Hal! 

Other times, other morals? No 
one could do that nowadays? Wait 
and see: first the inventory, next 
the tax. Failing the payment of 
the tax, confiscation. 


Old Stuff 
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But Uncle Sam probes further. 
He wants to know “Expenditures 
During Year.” “14. For pastor’s sal- 
ary. 15. For all other salaries, 
16. For repairs and improvements. 
17. For payment on church debts.” 
And so on and so on. He is re- 
lentless. Not a penny taken in and 
not a penny given out shall be left 
unrecorded. Uncle Sam ‘‘knows 
all, sees all,” and remembers all. 

For fear that some clergymen 
might be so stupid or so shrewd as 
not to understand, there are meticu- 
lously exact instructions on the 
back of the blank. They make in- 
teresting reading: 

“In answer to Question 14, give 
the annual salary of the pastor. If 
the pastor’s salary consists of vol- 
untary contributions or is made up 
partly of such contributions, esti- 
mate the value of these contribu- 
tions and include them in item 14. 

“Under Question 15 report the 
total amount paid for all other sal- 
aries, including assistant pastors, 
clerks, the choir, janitor, and all 
other salaried employees. 

“Question 16 should include all 
expenditures during the year for 
the repair and improvement of the 
church edifice and pastor’s resi- 
dence. 

“The total of all payments made 
on church debt, not including in- 


terest, should be 

given in answer to’ Let No 

Question 17. Guilty Fact 
‘“‘Under Ques- Escape 


tion 18 report the 

amount collected and distributed 
by this church for local relief, char- 
ity and all other benevoient pur- 
poses. 

“Under Question 19 report all 
other running expenses of this 
church, including interest on the 
church debt, which are necessary 
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to carry on the work of the church 
during the year. These items will 
include rent, fuel, light, expenses of 
the Sunday school, and all other 
maintenance costs.” 

There is more of this, much 
more. In fact it would seem that 
there must be a functionary in 
Washington who receives a bonus 
for thinking up impertinent and 
obnoxious questions. It’s a wonder 
he didn’t remember to ask us “How 
long have you worn those shoes you 
have on? Is your coat shiny? Do 
you use the subway or can you 
afford a taxi when you carry a 
suitcase to the railroad station? 
Have you a suitcase? What did 
you pay for it? How long have you 
had it? What’s in it? 

By way of finale, for fear that 
even the snoopiest of the snoopers 
might have missed something, 
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there appears the invitation: “Fur- 
nish any additional information 
which you believe will enable the 
Bureau to more fully understand 
your report.” Well, they might 
have X-rays taken to determine 
whether we have swallowed a piece 
of gold to keep it out of their 
clutches, and why not a fluoro- 
scopic photograph to show what we 
had for breakfast? _ 

Did I say finale? Well just as 
there is a Corona Corona, there is 
a Finale Finale, a note in fine print 
at the very end of all, announcing 
a fine of $500 or imprisonment for 
60 days or both for “refusal or neg- 
lect to comply,” and a fine of 
$10,000 or imprisonment for one 
year or both for wilfully giving 
false answers. 

Democracy is done: Bureaucracy 
is in the saddle. 
















































ONE WAY TO EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 





By ALFRED SCHNEPP, S.M. 


N a previous article,' the writer 

attempted to show the feasibility 
and desirability of Catholic leader- 
ship in education. In an effort to 
be complete, and to keep at least 
the tip of one toe on solid earth, 
he pointed out the obstacles to this 
leadership. Some of these obstacles 
were found to be external, others 
internal. 

Naturally, a catalogue of the in- 
ternal obstacles reads very much 
like a criticism of Catholic education 
and educators. This, unfortunately, 
was what struck readers most 
forcibly, if one is to judge by the 
many interesting comments re- 
ceived. The latter part of the ar- 
ticle, which contained what were 
hoped to be constructive sugges- 
tions, seems to have been largely 
overlooked. 

Perhaps the suggestions were 
worthless. Perhaps they were at 
best debatable. Perhaps they sim- 
ply made little appeal, which is 
something it is hard to argue about. 
Or perhaps it was just good old hu- 
man nature running true to form 
(like one of Bing Crosby’s horses, 
if we may believe Bob Burns) tak- 
ing the line of least resistance by 
trotting along leisurely “on the out- 
side”; the line of least resistance 
for human nature being to sit back 
comfortably in an overstuffed arm- 
chair and exchange witticisms 
about what the other fellow is do- 
ing, without stepping out into no 
man’s land and making a target of 
yourself. 
1See Tue CatHoitic Wortp, October, 1937. 





Lest no man’s land live up to its 
name too literally, the writer in- 
tends to step out into it. He pro- 
claims his intention without pro- 
truding chest and glinting eye, be- 
cause, having gotten away with it 
(because ingloriously unnoticed) 
once before, he stupidly hopes to 
get through unscathed once again. 

In other words, he intends to 
come right out with a suggestion 
for Catholic leadership in education 
which is bound to make many a 
trigger-finger itch. 

After all, if one is to joust with 
windmills, one might just as well 
pick out a good-sized windmill and 
make it worth while. So, in sug- 
gesting a line of action wherein 
Catholics might show leadership, 
why not right away pick out the 
most outstanding feature of Ameri- 
can education, tear it to pieces, 
cart it off to the dumps, and then 
proudly display our own blueprints 
for the new structure? 

Even a sophomoric book-knowl- 
edge of the subject makes one 
aware that the principal contrast 
between the European and Ameri- 
can systems of education lies in 
the methods of appraisal used. 
Over there, in order to get any sort 
of certificate or degree, you have to 
pass an examination. The student 
is judged by what he is able to 
demonstrate of factual knowledge 
and of ability to handle problematic 
situations. Then, institutions are 
judged by the showing made by the 
general run of their students. 
Many objections can be and have 
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been made to this system, most of 
them centering in the nature of the 
examinations. The oral, which is 
usually the deciding factor, admits 
of far too much injection of per- 


sonality. And there are other 
points with which we are not con- 
cerned here. 

Contrast that with our system. 
Examinations are growing more 
unpopular every day, not only with 
students, but even with teachers. 
To replace them, we have set up a 
very elaborate system of material 
requirements. 

Getting through any institution, 
from kindergarten to graduate 
school, is largely a matter of spend- 
ing so much time within sight of 
the authorities and of “turning in 
so much work” which has been per- 
formed out of their sight. Avoid- 
ing an education while living up 
to these requirements has been 
turned into a fine art—or rather, 
into a standardized process which 
can be mastered by any “border- 
line case.” 

And how are the _ institutions 
themselves judged? Again by 
merely material requirements: 
number of books in the library, 
number of teachers, number of pu- 
pils in each class, number of in- 
struments in the laboratories, num- 
ber of degrees in the staff, number 
of dollars in the endowment fund. 
Number of these and number of 
those. Anything that can be count- 
ed is counted—and counts. 

A peep into history lets us know 
just how things came to be this 
way. It provides the justification 
and the explanation, but also, if we 
carry our history far enough, the 
condemnation of this system. 

Until fifty years ago, most of the 
education was provided in this 
country by private agencies. All 
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sorts of motives induced people to 
found schools, the most important 
probably being religion and money. 
Whatever the motive, though, it 
was necessary to attract students. 
One of the obvious means was to 
make things easy, for then as now, 
many wanted the external trap- 
pings rather than the inner reali- 
ties of an education. 

’ The result was a welter of in- 
stitutions, fly-by-night affairs, 
which perhaps offered education of 
a sort not unsuitable to the commu- 
nities that they served. Sam 
Houston, for example, not yet 
twenty years of age, himself en- 
dowed with the sketchiest and 
shakiest foundation, thought the 
easiest way out from under a pile 
of debts was to found an academy. 
After two or three years the debts 
were paid and the academy was 
closed. oes &: 

Such a state of affairs naturally 
horrified those who had somewhat 
higher ideals. With our national 
government committed to a policy 
of noninterference in education, 
and even the state governments as 
yet little interested, the initiative 
for determining standards was left 
to private individuals. Some of 
these professional educators were 
no doubt moved by a desire for bet- 
terment; others probably could not 
be absolved from an intention to 
eliminate competition. 

Then another factor injected it- 
self into the situation. Hitherto 
freshmen had been admitted into 
the colleges and universities only on 
the passage of an examination. But 
with the secondary schools turning 
out ever larger numbers of grad- 
uates, the job of giving these en- 
trance examinations assumed for- 
midable proportions. Finally the 
University of Michigan thought of 
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a solution. If certain institutions 
could be trusted to turn out only 
worth-while products, then these 
products could be admitted with- 
out further ado. How determine 
which institutions should be so 
privileged? Lay down certain re- 
quirements which would have to be 
met if recognition was to be ob- 
tained. There you have the genesis 
of accreditation. 

It is worth while to pause in or- 
der to stress the fact that this 
really characteristic feature of 
American education (where else do 
you find it?) was dictated, like so 
many other things characteristical- 
ly American, by nothing more than 
expediency. It was a convenient 
way out of a difficulty. 

It was, in a way, a brilliant idea, 
and many will claim that it has 
worked out brilliantly also. But 
has it? Ask any group of high 
school teachers whether they find 
the material passed on to them by 
“recognized” elementary schools 
ready for secondary school work. 
Ask any group of college instruc- 
tors what they think of the high 
school graduates that are admitted 
by droves into their classrooms. 
Look at the mortality records of 
the freshmen classes in our state 
universities. Look at the standards 
of our institutions of higher learn- 
ing, lowered notch by notch during 
the past hundred years to make the 
standards fit the students since the 
students wouldn’t measure up to 
the standards. 

So much for the actual results, 
or the a posteriori considerations, of 
the accrediting system. A priori 
considerations are just as unfavor- 
able to it. 

After all, on what sort of theory, 
if any, is the system based? The 
underlying idea seems to be that, 
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if certain conditions are fulfilled, 
good education will necessarily fol- 
low. As an application of the prin- 
ciple of causality, this is attractive 
enough. But unfortunately, in the 
case of education, the causes are as 
complex and numerous and inter- 
twined as they are for the weather; 
and we have just about as much 
chance of predicting effects from 
causes. (Come now, what is your 
frank opinion of the weather-man?) 

But lest this a priori discussion 
of his method be too repulsive to 
our “scientifically- minded” edu- 
cator, let’s get down to cases. Let’s 
examine a couple of his require- 
ments in some detail, in order to 
see just to what extent their ful- 
fillment might or does contribute 
to educational aims. And for our 
examination let us single out pre- 
cisely those requirements which 
have been giving the most trouble: 
i.e., those which have been most 
responsible for keeping from ac- 
credited lists institutions which, 
to the lay observer, seem to be do- 
ing excellent work. 

We have, for example, the mat- 
ter of libraries. A certain number 
of books is required, and there are 
further specifications about them. 
Even with these specifications, it 
is possible for a library to live up 
to the letter of the law and still 
load its shelves with volumes which 
will never be touched by anyone 
except possibly some misguided 
soul writing a thesis on “The Fre- 
quency of Juxtaposition of ‘z’ and 
‘q’ in Unread Books Published be- 
tween March 1893 and September 
1896.” Then, whether the books 
are in themselves useful or not, 
what happens to them? Pick up a 
hundred at random and look at the 
date slips, or, better still, ask the 
librarians. Formerly it could be 
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said with truth that books gath- 
ered dust but modern efficiency has 
taken even that function away from 
them. If we except detective stor- 
ies and romantic novels, the aver- 
age library book probably feels like 
the prodigal son if it spends more 
than one tenth of the year away 
from its appointed position on the 
shelf. A goodly percentage of them 
never get moved except when the 
library is being reorganized. 

The fact is that the vast majority 
of our pupils and students never 
do a bit of collateral reading ex- 
cept under professorial pressure. 
Required reading, and required bib- 
liographies in connection with 
themes, are the whips and the goads 
that make them plod and stumble 
up to the charging desk. Obvious- 
ly, collateral reading possesses few 
natural charms. 

Well, you might reply, neither 
does quinine, and still it has to be 
taken at times. Well, yes, in small 
doses in exceptional and unfortu- 
nate circumstances. Dropping the 
figure, is the extensive use of the 
library a necessary or even a use- 
ful procedure for the greater num- 
ber of students? The answer is at 
least debatable. Certainly the or- 
dinary textbook at the high school 
or college level contains about five 
times as much material as the or- 
dinary student masters during the 
course of the semester or year. 
What is necessary by way of con- 
crete applications, or different 
points of view, can be supplied by 
the teacher if he is reasonably well 
prepared for his job. Further it is 
both too sad and too true that 
many, even among college students, 
don’t know how to read with profit. 
Of course, they should learn some 
time, and they won’t learn by not 
trying. But is an extensive library 
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necessary for them? On this par- 
ticular question much more could 
be said, but perhaps enough has 
been said to prove that an abun- 
dant supply of books makes at most 
a very questionable contribution to 
the aims of education. 

Then we have the matter of an 
endowment. Here again there is a 
suggestion of reasonableness. A big 
endowment means better salaries 
and better salaries mean better 
professors. That is the theory and 
it appeals hugely to the underpaid 
teacher. Even the general public, 
when it complains about the gen- 
eral quality of teachers, admits that 
you can’t expect to attract a bet- 
ter type of individual into the teach- 
ing profession unless the financial 
rewards are made adequate. But 
how does the practice square with 
the theory? The well-endowed in- 
stitutions do indeed attract better 
men and women. But for what 
purpose? For teaching? If it were 
only for teaching, these people 
might better be left in the small 
colleges where they made their 
reputations. No! On the contrary, 
they are removed from teaching to 
a large extent, they are given easy 
hours so that they will have time 
to devote to research and to writ- 
ing. For the advancement of edu- 
cation? In a sense, yes, but more 
immediately for the prestige of the 
institution to which they are at- 
tached. In short, it is extremely 
doubtful whether endowments real- 
ly improve the quality of the teach- 
ing in an institution. (The writer 
should not be understood as argu- 
ing against endowments; he is 
merely trying to show their inept- 
ness as criteria for the excellence 
of institutions supposed to exist 
primarily for students.) 

While on the subject, two other 
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considerations on the question of 
endowments as conditions for rec- 
ognition should not be overlooked. 
One is that for a long time those 
who upheld this requirement laid 
their sincerity open to question by 
refusing to accept the obvious 
equivalent of an endowment, the 
contributed services of Catholic re- 
ligious; this inconsistency has now 
been discarded, however, except by 
the more bigoted groups. Another 
consideration pertains to the type 
of professor attracted to the larger 
university by a larger salary. Usu- 
ally he is a man who has attained 
eminence in his field. Unfortu- 
nately, interest in students, to say 
nothing of beneficial influence on 
them, is almost entirely overlooked. 

Closely related to the subject of 
endowments, because likewise bear- 
ing on the teaching staff, is that of 
degrees. Even apart from the prob- 
able truth that getting a degree is 
more a matter of persistence than 
anything else, one cannot help won- 
dering what is the correlation be- 
tween degree possessed and teach- 
ing efficiency. Does the attainment 
of an M.A. make a person a better 
high school teacher? Quite doubt- 
ful, to say the least. And it be- 
comes even more doubtful when 
there is question of the elementary 
school. Implying as it does highly 
specialized study and research 
work culminating in a thesis, grad- 
uate study in many cases proves a 
positive handicap to one whose 
main business is to make well- 
established truth available to inex- 
perienced minds. 

(It would be misleading to leave 
the reader under the impression 
that the writer wishes to condemn 
these standards, bag and baggage. 
There is no doubt that they have 
accomplished a great deal in rais- 
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ing the level of performance in 
American schools. The only point 
here is to question their suitability 
as criteria for judging institutions. 
Even in this respect it is not con- 
tended that they are absolutely 
worthless.) 

Readers endowed with a sense of 
logic are by now convinced that the 
writer is totally devoid of one. 
Starting out with the promise of 
positive suggestions for Catholic 
leadership in education, he has thus 
far indulged in quite a bit of nega- 
tive criticism of American educa- 
tion in general, with a specific em- 
phasis on accrediting agencies in 
which Catholic educators, for bet- 
ter or for worse, have little to say. 
The introduction is longer than the 
play. And perhaps, as with G. B. 
Shaw, better. 

Perhaps also the effort has not 
been wasted. An existing institu- 
tion is so much taken for granted 
by the majority of people, that a 
great deal of persuasion is needed 
to make them even begin to think 
that there might be something 
wrong with it. So if at least a 
doubt has been shown about our 
system of accreditation, something 
has been accomplished. In sum- 
mary, then, this system is unsatis- 
factory because it consists in giv- 
ing official recognition to institu- 
tions fulfilling certain conditions 
which, considered either in them- 
selves or in their actual conse- 
quences, do not by any means guar- 
antee the attainment of worth- 
while educational objectives. 

At this point the question might 
well be raised whether any sort of 
recognition or “accreditation” of 
institutions ought to be practiced. 
Would it not be better to return 
to the original idea, which was the 
recognition of institutions by the 
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general public rather than by a 
self-appointed Star Chamber? 
Strong arguments could be brought 
forward in favor of this point of 
view but the present writer consid- 
ers that, even though such a course 
might be desirable, it is scarcely 
feasible in our present educational 
complexity. 

Attention must then be centered 
on a revision of standards of recog- 
nition. Here is where the expedi- 
tion into no man’s land begins. Up 
to the present this buck private 
has been making noises which 
might draw the fire of an occasional 
sharpshooter or even attract a few 
heavy shells intended to blow him 
to bits or bury him in eternal obliv- 
ion. Yet, though in the first-line 
trenches, he has had the protection 
of good mother earth. 

The best way to go over the top 
is to take yourself and everybody 
else by surprise and just go over. 
Without further pep speeches, then. 
here is the idea. Instead of judg- 
ing an institution by the means it 
has at its disposal, why not judge it 
by the results it produces? 

The idea is so simple that some- 
body must have gotten it before. 
Somebody did get it before. In 
fact, everybody had it before. 
When the general public judged 
schools, as it still does to some ex- 
tent, on what was the judgment 
based? Results. Parents asked 
themselves: Will this school make 
of my child what I want my child 
to be? 

That’s only common sense. True, 
certain self-styled scientists find 
common sense a nuisance, but then 
lots of people find certain scien- 
tists a nuisance also. It’s largely 
a matter of taste: some like bread- 
and-butter-and-jam, others prefer 
caviar. In the matter of error, one 
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has probably as large a percentage 
as the other. 

Undoubtedly tremendous practi- 
cal difficulties stand in the way of 
realizing this common sense ideal. 
Three of the biggest may be men- 
tioned without thinking very long: 
before rating an institution on re- 
sults, you have to determine which 
results a good institution is sup- 
posed to produce; secondly, once 
agreed on the nature of these re- 
sults, you have to devise some 
means of measuring them; thirdly, 
since results take some time to pro- 
duce, how are you going to rate in- 
stitutions which haven’t been there 
long enough to produce much? 

There is a triple line of entrench- 
ments which will give Johnny 
Doughboy a merry morning. He’s 
across no man’s land now and down 
he goes into the first trench. 

Schools have produced all sorts 
of results, many of which fully de- 
serve the spots reserved for them in 
museums. If attention is restricted 
to desirable results, however, one 
might roughly but safely consider 
them under three heads. 

Least important, but not unim- 
portant, is vocational success or 
economic competency. Does the 
school fit the young person to earn 
his own livelihood, and to support 
those who depend on him? Since 
only a minority become Trappists 
or Carthusians, and, on the other 
hand, government relief has not be- 
come one hundred per cent efficient, 
most of us face the practical prob- 
lem of inducing hardhearted capi- 
talists to part with their ill-gotten 
gains. That the school should fit 
us for this struggle is now general- 
ly accepted, although it was not sc 
in the past, and even today there 
are many other agencies exercising 
this function. 
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Under a second heading may be 
herded a group of outcomes most 
commonly indicated by such terms 
as scholarship and culture. There- 
by are signified such things as 
knowledge for its own sake, if there 
is any such thing, and in general 
any forms of learning which have 
as main purpose the direct pleasure 
they bring the learner, rather than 
any ulterior benefit accruing either 
to the individual himself or to those 
around him. 

Most important we have results 
in the form of ethical conduct, of 
which civic and social behavior may 
be considered important subdivi- 
sions rather than parallel headings. 
Schools should certainly teach 
young people to act in conformity 
not only with God’s law but also 
with human laws and conventions. 

With these important headings 
there will probably be no quarrel, 
although attempts at specification 
would no doubt reveal considerable 
difference of opinion. These are the 
desirable outcomes of formal edu- 
cation and therefore these are the 
things to be measured in our at- 
tempt to evaluate the work done 
by educational institutions. 

That brings us to our second dif- 
ficulty: how can we measure the 
degree in which these aims are 
attained? This is the really cru- 
cial part of the whole business. 
This is our Verdun and while it re- 
mains invincible our other suc- 
cesses are just so much newspaper 
copy. 

A blind frontal attack, no matter 
how furious, will probably produce 
nothing but casualties. Strategy is 
necessary, and an important part 
of strategy is not to underestimate 
the strength of the enemy. 

Poring over our maps of this dif- 
ficult territory, we begin to realize 
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that the heart of the problem lies 
in the fact that there are two kinds 
of results to be measured: imme- 
diate and remote, those visible and 
appreciable while the individual is 
still in school, and those which will 
be apparent only after he has left. 
The former are much easier to 
measure, the latter are far more im- 
portant. 

Offhand it seems that the future 
results cannot be measured at all. 
Still, for institutions which have 
been in existence for some time, 
some sort of check-up should not 
be too difficult. For vocational suc- 
cess, the simplest, though not neces- 
sarily the most accurate, criferion 
would be the pay-check, with suit- 
able gradations for length of time 
out of school and type of occupa- 
tion; employers’ rating sheets 
would also prove very helpful. 

That machine gun nest over to 
the left has fired the following ob- 
jections: what is to guarantee that 
the institution hasn’t changed in 
the interval, so that its products of 
1913 are not representative of the 
products of 1938? If you want to 
compare institutions by their prod- 
ucts, don’t you have to make sure 
that the material they had to work 
with was identical? Who is going 
to make the elaborate surveys of 
former students? 

Here are some pot shots at those 
machine gunners: most institutions 
have a certain tradition which 
serves as some sort of guarantee of 
substantial identity; changes 
wrought are mostly rather notice- 
able; private schools, at any rate, 
build up a clientele largely in terms 
of past results; if necessary, intel- 
ligence and other tests can now be 
used which will give sufficiently ac- 
curate comparisons of material; if 
the burden of proof is put on the 
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institution, the amount of work for 
the central agency will be no great- 
er than it is at present. 

Admittedly, though, this judging 
an institution by its ultimate prod- 
uct is something very much for the 
future. Some hint of the possibili- 
ties is contained in the book by 
John R. Tunis about his Harvard 
class twenty-five years after grad- 
uation. Of course, he considered 
almost exclusively the economic 
angle. If we want to judge an in- 
stitution by results produced in the 
moral and intellectual fields, the 
difficulty of the task is increased 
manifoldly, because such _ results 
are much less readily measurable. 

Still, it is hard to see how a real- 
ly conclusive judgment can be 
reached in any other way. Per- 
haps with improved measuring 
devices and a larger number of bet- 
ter trained research workers the 
task will look far less formidable 
in another decade or two. 

In the meantime, greater hope 
for progress seems to lie in the 
measuring of immediate results. 
This must not be interpreted mere- 
ly in the sense of the traditional 
examination. All three of the aims 
mentioned above should be consid- 
ered. Scholarship is only part of one 
of them, and factual knowledge is 
not the only index of scholarship. 
Rating of the student by all of his 
instructors, perhaps also by his 
comrades, will furnish data about 
moral conduct; objective tests will 
supplement these data and assume 
a more important part in the whole 
as they are further perfected. For 
vocational success, existing prog- 
nosis tests have admittedly low re- 
liability, but they will be improved 
as the analysis of the constituents 
of success is more completely and 
accurately carried out. 
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(Is the writer unacquainted with 
the North Central Association’s re- 
cently adopted policy of evaluating 
an institution in terms of its own 
purposes? No. But evaluating in 
terms of purposes is entirely differ- 
ent from evaluating in terms ef re- 
sults. The following statement 
from the Manual of Accrediting 
Procedures illustrates the similarity 
of the new standards to the old: 
“In determining the competence of 
the faculty, consideration will be 
given to the amount and kind of 
education that the individual mem- 
bers have received, to their experi- 
ence in educational work, and to 
their scholarship as evidenced by 
scholarly publications and contact 
with learned societies.” It’s the 
same story: judge an institution by 
the means it commands, not by the 
results it produces. The most sig- 
nificant bit of progress attributable 
to the new statement seems to be 
the more explicit recognition of the 
individuality of institutions.) 

With the best of intentions, the 
writer seems to have strayed far 
from his main topic. What has all 
this to do with Catholic leadership 
in education? Elemental, my dear 
Watson. Catholics can display true 
leadership by being the first to put 
this proposed system into effect. 

But why pick on the Catholics? 
There are two good reasons: they 
have the most to gain from the 
change in standards; and they are 
much better equipped to make the 
new system work. 

It is no secret that Catholic 
schools are severely handicapped 
by the present system of accredita- 
tion with its requirements practi- 
cally all of which are fundamental- 
ly financial. On the other hand, it 
has always been our contention that 
we do fully as good a job as the 
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public schools or those which are 
heavily endowed. This contention 
is borne out by the facts, wherever 
there are means of comparison 
available such as competitive ex- 
aminations or preferences of em- 
ployers. A system of recognition 
based on results produced would, 
we have reason to hope, put our 
institutions on a par with those 
now unjustifiably considered supe- 
rior to them. 

In what way are we better 
equipped? For one thing, there is 
the matter of standards, and the 
scaling thereof. We are definitely 
and unanimously committed to an 
other-worldly philosophy. This im- 
plies putting moral values first. 
These moral values themselves are 
fixed and universally agreed upon 
among us. Contrast this situation 
with the shifting and contradictory 
views among non-Catholics. The 
subordination of other values could 
be worked out in accordance with 
the principles of Catholic philoso- 
phy. Dioceses and religious orders 
would supply the necessary organ- 
ization. Zeal would supply the 
necessary motivation. 

Utopia? Or just another case of 
shell shock? Perhaps Johnny 
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Doughboy has been out in no man’s 
land a trifle too long. Maybe so. 
The difficulties are admittedly enor- 
mous. But there is no question of 
solving them overnight. Thinking 
over the problem and discussing it 
should enable us to work out a ten- 
tative plan. It could be tried out 
and its defects discovered. Im- 
provements would be made accord- 
ingly. In fact, there is no reason 
why the system should ever be al- 
lowed to crystallize: it will have to 
change to meet the changing times 
and to take advantage of improved 
devices and techniques. 

For example, a start could be 


_made with the elementary schools 


where the subject matter is com- 
paratively simple and the objectives 
relatively clear. Here also an in- 
vestigation of aftereffects is more 
feasible because many of the prod- 
ucts are in other schools. From 
there we could go on to the high 
school and so on. 

“It can’t be done.” Let’s hope 
that enough people are saying that. 
For I doubt whether in the entire 
history of mankind anything out- 
standingly worth while has ever 
been accomplished to any other ac- 
companiment. 
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By EDWIN 


WAS in the middle of tea one 

April afternoon when the bell 
rang. My housekeeper was shop- 
ping iin the village, so I answered it 
myself. A man was standing in the 
porch. 

“I’m sorry to trouble you,” he 
said brusquely, “but I’ve run out 
of petrol. Do you happen to have 
a spare tin?” 

I said I had, and went to get it 
from the garage. The man came 
with me. As we walked across the 
garden I explained that it was ad- 
visable to keep a supply in stock 
when living in the country. 

“I shall soon be living here my- 
self,” the man informed me. 

“Here —in Penbury?” I asked. 
My visitor was not the type one asso- 
ciates with a quiet hamlet. 

“Well, over at the house yonder. 
I’ve bought Wade Manor.” 

“I hope you'll like it,” I said dubi- 
ously. “I heard the place had been 
sold at lJast.” 

“Ramshackle old hole. Funny 
sort of feeling about it, too. Don’t 
know what made me buy it either, 
except that the wife set her heart 
on it. It looks pretty moldy to me.” 

I watched him pouring the petrol 
into the tank, and didn’t like him. 
He looked heavy and overfed. His 
small, furtive eyes were almost lost 
in the fat, red face. “Retired pork 
butcher,” I told myself, “or success- 
ful publican.” Not that I have any 
prejudice against either class —I 
have met charming pork butchers 
and publicans in my time—but my 
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visitor and prospective neighbor was 
different. 

“Biggins is the name,” he said, 
putting down the empty tin. “I’m 
much obliged, I’m sure. How 
much?” 

I shook my head. 

“Oh, come, Mr. ‘ig 

“Father Burford is the name.” 

“R. C., eh? Well, anyhow, busi- 
ness is business. You can put it 
in the poor box.” 

He pressed a coin into my hand. 

“See you again, I daresay,” he 
said, hoisting his bulk into the car. 
“But I warn you I’m not religious. 
Neither is Mrs. B. We've had no 
time for that. Too busy working.” 

He grinned unpleasantly as he 
slipped in the clutch. I tried to 
think of a suitable reply, but failed. 
Only when the car turned into the 
road was I able to retort, “And I 
warn you I’m not a tradesman!” 
But, as is usually the case, the words 
came too late to matter. 

I returned to my tea disgruntled. 
The thought of such a vulgarly self- 
satisfied neighbor was somehow dis- 
turbing. Though I had been at Pen- 
bury only three months myself, I 
had learned to love its friendly se- 
clusion. The parish was small and 
scattered, but the people preserved 
a good Catholic tradition. My imme- 
diate neighbors, the local doctor and 
a couple of farmers in a fairly big 
way, were genuinely hospitable. The 
place was ideal. 

Wade Manor had taken my fancy 
from the first. It was a large rec- 
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tangular building in Flemish brick, 
surrounded by a shallow moat. A 
stone bridge led to the main gate- 
way, above which stood a squat 
square tower. The enclosed court- 
yard, or quadrangle, was paved with 
stone. The house dated back to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and 
had a dilapidated appearance. 

Little was known of Wade Manor 
historically. The Wade family, now 
extinct, had originally built the place 
and lived there for two hundred 
years. Since that time the Manor 
had changed hands constantly, and 
had stood untenanted for the past 
decade. But although it was in a 
bad state of repair, it still main- 
tained an air of dignity and mystery. 
On two occasions, through the cour- 
tesy of a local bailiff, I had been 
able to spend several hours explor- 
ing the interior, and was fascinated 
by its rambling passages and low, 
heavily-timbered rooms. The very 
idea of Wade Manor being inhabited 
by the Biggins family was utterly 
ridiculous. There was sufficient ac- 
commodation for a score of people. 
But perhaps the ramifications of the 
Biggins family would be numerous 
enough to fill it. I sat and won- 
dered. 

During the next few months I en- 
countered Mr. Biggins on several oc- 
easions. The work of restoration 
was going ahead, and he visited Pen- 
bury at regular intervals, as he re- 
marked, “to keep an eye on things.” 
But I had a suspicion he was not al- 
together in love with the place, 
though I could see he was too shrewd 
to commit himself. Now and then 
he dropped hints. Once he de- 
scribed Penbury — beautiful, old- 
world Penbury, with its famous 
market square and Norman church 
—as “just about the back of be- 
yond,” and had unpleasant remarks 
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to make about the local inn, which 
roving Americans came out of their 
way to admire. “Dead —~stone 
dead,” he grumbled bitterly. “Dark 
and dingy. Wants bringing up to 
date.” His words sounded like sac- 
rilege, but I was not inclined to 
argue. One can’t argue with igno- 
rance. When he complained that 
Penbury market hall, which unfor- 
tunately was used as a cinema on 
two days a week, was nothing but 
a “bug run, unhygienic and unsafe” 
(he mixed his language), I felt 
bound to protest. “But, Mr. Big- 
gins, that market hall is one of the 
best surviving specimens of medi- 
eval architecture in the country.” It 
was foolish of me, of course, because 
he only grunted and answered, “I’m 
not talking about architecture, mis- 
ter, I’m talking about the pictures. 
Where we live we’re used to Para- 
mounts, and Astorias, and Gau- 
monts,”—he pronounced the last 
Gormonts—“with tip-up seats and 
thick carpets. The missus and me 
like to have our pleasures decently 
served—not chucked at us in a 
moldy barn.” It was on the tip of 
my tongue to suggest that he and 
his spouse should remain where such 
gilded amenities were possible, but 
I refused to wrangle with him. And 
so far I had not met Mrs. Biggins. 
I told myself that was a treat in 
store. 

He brought her along one swelter- 
ing afternoon in August, and I met 
them accidentally in the village. 
They had been having tea at the inn. 
I made to pass them with a salute, 
but Mr. Biggins stopped. “Say, 
Gertie, this is the parson I told you 
about,” he began familiarly, “Mr. 
Burford I think it is. You’d better 
get acquainted. He’ll be able to look 
after your soul!” I interposed 
quickly, “Good afternoon, Mrs. Big- 
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gins. I hope you'll like Wade 
Manor. But your husband has 
misinformed you. I’m a Catholic 
priest, not a parson. So I don’t 
suppose you'll need my ministra- 
tions.” Mrs. Biggins surveyed her 
husband impatiently. Then she 
turned to me and said, “Don’t take 
any notice of him, sir. He thinks he’s 
being funny. I’m glad to meet you.” 
There didn’t seem any point in pro- 
longing the interview, especially as 
I heard Mr. Biggins declare under 
his breath that “priest and parson 
are much of a muchness,” and 
didn’t want to discuss the differ- 
ence, so I made an excuse and left 
them. But even that short meeting 
with Mrs. Biggins sufficed to fix her 
securely in my mind. She was 
small and thin, with a pale, almost 
ascetic-looking face. I imagined 
she had once been pretty. Now the 
mouth was inclined to droop at the 
corners, and the firm set of the lips 
suggested petulance and ill-temper. 
Her blue eyes gave the impression 
of being too large for her face; they 
were masterful, slightly contemp- 
tuous. She was in every way dif- 
ferent from her husband, but I 
could see at a glance which of them 
held the reins. And it was certain- 
ly not Mr. Biggins. 

I was actually leaving for a late 
holiday when I met him again. It 
was the middle of October, I re- 
member, and that autumn was par- 
ticularly depressing. For days the 
weather had been bleak and blus- 
tery, and Penbury was damp and 
bedraggled. Mr. Biggins seemed to 
be in low spirits. “You’ve made a 
good job of the exterior,” I told 
him, as we looked across the pad- 
dock at Wade Manor. “Glad you 
like it,” he grumbled, chewing his 
pipe. “I guess it’ll do well enough. 
But why the old girl wants to live 
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in that shack beats me.” Some- 
how the bounce had gone out of 
him, though he was inclined to be 
sulky. “It’s the weather,” I said 
cheerfully (I was going on leave), 
“just now everything looks at its 
worst. All nature’s coming to 
pieces, you know.” “I sometimes 
wish Wade Manor would come to 
pieces,” he said bitterly. “It’s cost- 
ing me a small fortune to put it 
to rights, and the place is beginning 
to give me the jitters. I’m not 
talking about the weather either; 
I’m too old to be upset by a bit of 
dirty weather. It’s the Manor that 
makes me feel queer. When I’m 
roaming about inside I get an un- 
comfortable feeling, just as I did 
at first. But the feeling gets worse 
every time I go in now. I can’t 
exactly say what it is; but it’s un- 
friendly —a bit uncanny.” “The 
Manor’s probably haunted,” I re- 
marked casually, looking at my 
watch. “A lot of these old places 
are, you know.” “Haunted?” he 
almost snarled, “haunted? Don’t 
talk rot, man. Whoever believes in 
ghosts nowadays? Except some of 
you parsons perhaps. Ghost in- 
deed!” he muttered derisively. But 
I chuckled as I sped through Pen- 
bury. I had certainly shaken him 
up. 

Now it so happened I had ar- 
ranged to spend a few days of my 
holiday with Wilton, a priest friend, 
whose self-styled diversion was to 
delve into the little known facts of 
English history. He possessed the 
most fascinating accumulation of 
historical odds and ends I have 
ever encountered. He was smiling- 
ly philosophical about his enter- 
taining hobby. “People are not at 
all impressed by Wellington’s vic- 
tory at Waterloo, but what really 
does interest them is the reason 
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why he was terrified of cats. And 
by the way, Burford, do you know 
what Charles I. had for breakfast 
the morning he was executed?” So 
it was only natural that I should 
mention Wade Manor, and Biggins, 
when Wilton asked me how I liked 
Penbury. “Wade Manor, Wade 
Manor,” he repeated, crinkling his 
forehead. “It sounds familiar some- 
how. Wade Manor—there’s a re- 
action to the name, Burford, but I 
can’t just fix it. Wait though. An 
association of ideas is beginning 
to work. W-a-d-e M-a-n-o-r... 
Worcestershire, isn’t it?’ I nod- 
ded. “We'll have tea over it and 
then see,” he said. “Do you know 
the two places where I can always 
think best? Over a tea table and in 
a hot bath. Something to do with 
the circulation, I suppose.” 

But after the meal Wilton got 
on the scent, by a simple process 
of elimination. “The name’s famil- 
iar, but where am I likely to have 
come across it? I don’t think I’ve 
ever read the history of Worcester- 
shire. Yet the name isn’t strange 
to me. Where did I listen to a long 
list of old English houses?” Wilton 
looked at me speculatively. “Got 
it!” he cried, jumping up, “it was 
when I was serving on the Com- 
mission for the beatification of the 
English martyrs. How thoughtless 
of me!” He took down a volume 


and, after consulting the index, 
opened it. “There you are, Bur- 
ford. “The Venerable Robert 


Hatchett, secular priest, taken at 
Wade Manor, in the County of 
Worcester. Afterwards executed at 
Tyburn.” That should explain a 
lot.” 


I had hardly got back to Pen- 
bury before Mr. Biggins asked to 
see me. Wilton’s discovery had set 
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my imagination working about 
Wade Manor, and my first impulse 
had been to rush back and confront 
Mr. Biggins with the facts. But 
wiser counsels prevailed; I needed 
a change of scene, and there was 
no immediate hurry. So I hugged 
my secret, trying to imagine how 
Mr. and Mrs. Biggins would react 
to the information that a Catholic 
priest had actually lived and been 
captured at the Manor. Mr. Big- 
gins had complained of a peculiar 
feeling whenever he entered the 
place; he had more than once re- 
marked that the house seemed un- 
friendly, in a way uncanny. Was 
the Venerable Robert Hatchett mak- 
ing his presence felt as a protest 
against the intrusion of these mod- 
ern pagans? The surmise was not 
impossible. Presumably the Wade 
family had been Catholics so there 
must have been a chapel in the 
house. The martyr had celebrated 
Mass there. I thought of the Manor 
with a new reverence. It might 
even be possible to locate the site 
of the chapel. The line of thought 
went still further: in all probabil- 
ity there would have been a priest’s 
“hiding-hole” in Wade Manor. Did 
it still exist? Could it be discov- 
ered? Now certainly was the time 
to investigate, while the house was 
being renovated. Then another 
thought struck me. Why was Mrs. 
Biggins so keen on living there? 
Her husband had stated the idea 
was hers. Was the Manor to be 
used only as a residence? A sud- 
den inspiration came to me. If 
Mr. Biggins had spent most of his 
life in the licensed business — as 
seemed more than likely from his 
wholesale condemnation of the 
ancient inn at Penbury—was it pos- 
sible that he and his go-ahead wife 
intended to run Wade Manor as a 
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Country Club? Such places of en- 
tertainment were springing up all 
over the country, usually within 
easy reach of the larger towns. 
And Penbury was only a short run 
by car from both Worcester and 
Birmingham. Again and again dur- 
ing the second week of my holiday 
I turned these thoughts over in my 
mind, and gradually the conviction 
grew that I was on the right track. 
I had been blind to suppose that 
Mr. and Mrs. Biggins intended to 
go into rustic retirement at Wade 
Manor. 


But now Mr. Biggins himself was 
on the doorstep. 

“I’m glad you’re back,” he began, 
almost civilly for him, “in fact 
we’re both glad you’re back. Mrs. 
B. is out there in the car.” 

“That’s nice of you, Mr. Biggins. 
I’m glad to be back as well.” I 
certainly was, but I refused to be 
patronized. 

“Something’s happened at the 
Manor,” he went on quickly, “that 
is, the workmen came across some- 
thing rather odd yesterday, and we 
reckoned, the missus and me that 
is, we’d come and ask you profes- 
sionally about it.” 

It cost me an effort to restrain 
my curiosity. 

“Won’t you bring your wife in- 
side, Mr. Biggins?” I asked quietly. 
“I’m just going to have tea, so per- 
haps you’ll both join me.” 

He registered incredulity, hesitat- 
ed, then shouted to his wife to 
“come along.” I noticed he was 
carrying a small brown paper 
packet. 

“What precisely did the work- 
men find yesterday, Mr. Biggins?” 
I asked as casually as I could when 
they were seated. They looked awk- 
ward enough, the two of them, and 
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were obviously embarrassed; 
though Mrs. Biggins was subject- 
ing the room to a furtive scrutiny. 
Was I wrong in imagining they 
were now far less sure of them- 
selves, subdued, and a trifle uneasy? 

Mr. Biggins cleared his throat 
nervously. He still hugged the 
small parcel. 

“IT told you when I first met you 
we weren’t religious folks,” he said 
deliberately, “and I think I’ve men- 
tioned more than once that the 
Manor made me feel queer every 
time I went inside. Well, I reckon 
we’ve found out the explanation. 
It’s something religious.” 

“How very strange!” I com- 
mented. 

“To put it bluntly,” he contin- 
ued, “the place has some sort of re- 
ligious history, I believe, and strong 
religious associations. And that’s 
what has been against me all the 
time. This—er, religious spirit has 
been trying to scare me off, if you 
can see what I mean.” 

“But whatever for, Mr. Biggins?” 
I asked in feigned astonishment. 
“Why on earth should this religious 
spirit, as you call it, try to prevent 
you from settling down quietly at 
Wade Manor? That’s all you want- 
ed to do, isn’t it?” 

It was a leading question, I knew. 
and I saw husband and wife ex- 
change glances. Then Mrs. Biggins 
spoke quietly but firmly. 

“You’d better put your cards on 
the table, Biggins,” she said. 

Her husband looked at her 
quickly. 

“I’m going to, Gertie; don’t 
worry. You see, we talked it out 
this morning after—well, after a 
certain incident, and decided it 
would be best to tell you every- 
thing.” 

“I think that’s very wise of you, 
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Mr. Biggins,” I interposed. “But at 
the same time I don’t want you to 
think I’m trying to pry into your 
private affairs.” Of course I had a 
shrewd idea of what was coming. 

“It’s like this, you see,” he con- 
tinued, “we’ve kept a_ high-class 
public house for the last thirty-five 
years in Lockton, and we thought 
of selling up and turning the Manor 
into a Country Club. There’s a lot 
of money to be made that way 
nowadays. You know what I mean, 
don’t you? A sort of swell drink 
and dance show, with plenty of go- 
as-you-please entertainment.” 

“T’ve heard of such places,” I told 
him. 

“We didn’t want the idea to get 
about till we were nearly ready to 
open, and we reckoned that would 
be round about Christmas. Mrs. B. 
had planned a Christmas party on 
a big scale, kind of home from home 
affair. In fact, the whole thing 
was the wife’s idea from the first. 
She’s got a rare head for business. 
Well, yesterday afternoon we were 
pottering about inside the Manor 
when the foreman hurried up to 
us and said the workmen had just 
broken through a wall halfway up 
the big staircase and come across a 
secret room, like a tiny attic, snug 
as you please. On the inner side 
of it, in the wall that is, they found 
a sliding panel that gave into a 
small room.” 

Mr. Biggins paused and licked his 
lips. 

“The foreman’s an R. C., I dis- 
covered, and he gave it as his opin- 
ion that the room had been a 
priest’s hiding- place when the 
Manor was in Catholic hands. I’m 
no historian, but I’d heard of things 
like it before. I’ve seen one, in fact, 
at some Hall in Staffordshire. So I 
reckoned he was right. Then I be- 
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gan to see why I always had that 
queer feeling inside the house.” 

“Of course the Wades were Cath- 
olics,” I said quietly. 

“Must have been. So we went 
along to have a look at the room, 
Mrs. B. and myself. We found 
something inside.” 

“You found something! What?” 
My surprise was real this time. 

“An old four-legged stool — and 
this.” Mr. Biggins laid the small 
packet in my hands. “Undo it,” he 
said, almost reverently. “It’s an 
old book.” 

My fingers trembled as I re- 
moved the paper. The book was a 
priest’s Breviary, or rather, a Book 
of Hours, solidly bound in black 
leather. 

“What is it?” Mr. and Mrs. Big- 
gins asked together. 

“It’s a priest’s prayer book,” I 
told them, reaching for my own 
breviary, “like this one I use every 
day. But you've cleaned this, of 
course?” 

“I gave it a good dusting,” said 
Mrs. Biggins. 

“Do you know how long it has 
been there?” I asked, turning over 
the pages. “Nearly three hundred 
and fifty years.” Then I examined 
the fly-leaf, and read aloud: “R. H. 
Penbury. 1590.” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Mr. Biggins, 
“I wonder what the letters stand 
for?” 

“T think I know,” I replied, smil- 
ing, “but before I tell you I want to 
hear more about that stool. Where 
is it?” For already I had jumped 
to the conclusion that the “priest’s 
hole” had also been used as a con- 
fessional. The sliding panel would 
have made that possible. 

Mr. and Mrs. Biggins now looked 
thoroughly uncomfortable. 

“This is the queerest bit of all, 
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perhaps,” he said slowly, “and goes 
to prove that I was right about the 
religious spirit being against me. 
We left the stool just where it was 
for the time being; the foreman 
seemed a bit scared to touch it. 
And last night Mrs. B. and me 
argued the matter out, and came to 
the conclusion we’d go on with the 
job. Mrs. B. said it was silly to 
let an old book and an old stool in 
an old room keep us back. Even 
if the place had something religious 
about it, she argued, that would 
soon be cured when we got the jolly 
old club going. I didn’t feel so 
sure myself, because some places 
have a kind of blight on them, and 
nothing ever can succeed there; but 
Mrs. B. told me not to be supersti- 
tious, and we got to laughing about 
the thing in the end, and deter- 
mined to brick up the hiding-place 
in the morning.” 

“And this morning?” I prompted. 

“This morning something hap- 
pened to make us change our 
minds. I got into the hiding-place 
myself and lifted out the stool. We 
laughed about it and said we’d keep 
it as a sort of curio. It’s very sol- 
idly made, and my wife said, ‘Sit on 
it, Biggins, and see if it'll stand 
your weight.’ Kind of bit of fun, 
you know. Well, I sat down and lit 
my pipe. Then I seemed to come 
over queer suddenly, I began to 
feel weak inside. I can’t explain 
exactly what happened, but all I 
wanted to do was to get away from 
the Manor and never see it again. 
‘Here, Gertie, there’s something 
funny about this stool,’ I said, 
jumping up, ‘It’s made me feel faint 
like. Let’s get out of here.’ But 
Mrs. B. only laughed and said I 
was crazy. ‘Well, you sit down, 
Gertie,’ I said, ‘and see how you 
feel. Without a word she sat 
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down, and began to laugh at me. 
‘It’s your superstition, Biggins,’ she 
scoffed, but didn’t get any further. 
The grin left her face, and she be- 
gan to tremble. ‘Lift me up, Big- 
gins,’ she cried, ‘I think I’m going 
to faint.’ So I lifted her up, and 
she whispered, staring hard at the 
stool, ‘You were quite right, Big- 
gins, there is something funny 
about it. Let’s get out.’ ‘And stay 
out!’ I said. And Mrs. B. said, ‘You 
may be right, Biggins.’ And here 
we are.” 

It was my turn then to talk, but 
I first fetched the stool from the 
car and put it in the sanctuary, 
where it has remained. Neither of 
them ever wanted to see it again— 
just then. 

So I told them the story of the 
Venerable Robert Hatchett, of Pen- 
bury, who was afterwards martyred 
at Tyburn, and they listened open- 
mouthed, like children. I also tried 
to explain the mystery of the stool, 
and why it was they had both felt 
compelled to change their minds 
about Wade Manor, and leave it 
for good. When I had finished my 
tale Mr. Biggins looked across at 
his wife and spoke. 

“What do you say, Gertie? But 
I reckon that Mr. Robert Hatchett 
was a brave man.” 

His wife nodded. 

“He had the courage of his con- 
victions, Biggins,” she said. 

“There must be something in the 
Catholic Church after all,” he 
mused. “Mrs. Biggins and me never 
gave a cuss for it until now.” 

“Perhaps the priest will tell us 
some more about it some time or 
other. What do you say, Biggins?” 

“I’m with you, lass. Give a thing 
a fair hearing, say I. That is, of 
course, if—er, Father Burford can 
spare the time.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Biggins are now 
two of my best parishioners. They 
sold the business at Lockton, and 
somehow managed to take over 
Penbury Arms—it was Mrs. Big- 
gins, I believe, who got the deal 
through. As for Wade Manor, it 
has been acquired by the diocese, 
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and is now a popular place of pil- 
grimage. But the Venerable Robert 
Hatchett’s “stool of repentance,” 
as it has come to be called, 
stands in the sanctuary of my 
small church, which I am inclined 
to think, is the right and proper 
place for it. 


EQUINOCTIUM 


By Sister MAry BERTRAND, O.M. 


UMMER would not have us know 
She is poised for flight, and so 
Just beyond my window sill 
She stands warm and bright and still, 
Quite as if her strength were new, 
Quite as if the evening dew 
Still in deference withdrew 
To the purple hours of night, 
Moonlight lacquered lotus-white, 
All the world in silver flowers 
Alchemized from garish hours. 


But the summer at my sill, 
Warm and bright, alluring still,— 
Kirtled green her golden splendor 
Graciously in mauve surrender 


Meets the dusk, 


And her breath is like the musk, 
Heavy now and long and sighing, 
Its full perfume deeply lying 

Like one fragrance on the night 
Where an opalescent light 
Trembles now—my spirit, hark! 


Summer flees along the dark. 
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FRANCO OF SPAIN 


By BERNARD J. Monks, S.J. 


The boat glided out into the Atlantic night. Very soon the point 
where sky and sea met was a diadem of glimmering lights in infinity, 
surrounded by shadows. The people on the pier still had their eyes fixed 
on that constellation of rubies which soon vanished from sight. There 
went Franco, their great hope, to his destiny.—Francisco Franco. By 


Joaquin Arraras.* 


R five years prior to 1936 agents 

of Moscow had painstakingly 
prepared Catholic Spain for Soviet- 
ism. In 1932 appears the Soviet 
“manual of action” for Spain: 


“The growth of the elements of 
a revolutionary crisis finds expres- 
sion in the impetus given to the eco- 
nomic and political strikes of the 
proletariat, in the budding revolu- 
tionary movement of the peasantry, 
in the mass movement of the petty- 
bourgeoisie against the monarchy 
(students’ demonstrations, etc.), in 
the intensification of the national 
revolutionary movement in Cata- 
lonia and Biscay, in the disintegra- 
tion of the army, and in the confu- 
sion which reigns in the ranks of 
the ruling classes and their parties” 
(Theses of XII Plenum of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Commu- 
nist International, pp. 10, 11, Eng- 
lish Edition). 


“Throughout this year there were 
Communist demonstrations. At 
Sollana, in the province of Alicante. 
a Soviet Republic was proclaimed. 
In Seville the Communists called a 
strike for January, a congress for 
March. In Malaga bombs were 


1 English edition published by Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, 1938. 


thrown. In many villages the Red 
flag of international Communism 
was hoisted. Moscow sent $250,000 
as a subsidy for revolt. Near the 
end of that year, October, 1932, 
The Communist International an- 
nounced that, “Revolution is taking 
place in Spain, and at the present 
time the mass movement is seeth- 
ing and showing tendencies to de- 
velop into an armed revolt of the 
people.” In 1934 there was insur- 
rection in the Asturias in an at- 
tempt to erect a Soviet republic in 
Spain, a meeting of 40,000 demon- 
trators in Madrid whose speakers 
announced “that only a Marxist 
regime would satisfy them” (The 
Times, London, September 17, 
1934), an attack on the Cathedral 
of Oviedo and the destruction of the 
Oviedo University library, the Com- 
munist call for a general strike 
throughout Spain. Nor is the evi- 
dence of Communist operation dur- 
ing 1935 less forthcoming. The po- 
litical prisoners in Madrid (incar- 
cerated as a result of the outbreak 
in the Asturias) installed a Marxist 
library in their prison and on a 
predetermined date arranged them- 
selves, while at exercise, in the form 
of the sickle and hammer for an 
airplane photograph, which was 
circulated throughout the nation. 
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The Communists and the Syndical- 
ists united their forces. And the 
Madrid correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times wrote in December that 
“the rebellious attitude of a large 
part of the Spanish proletariat, the 
mass meetings at which fists are 
raised in silence (the Red Front 
salute) are disquieting.” On Janu- 
ary 19, 1936, Calvo Sotelo warned 
patriotic Spaniards to bestir them- 
selves lest “there . . . wave over 
Spain the Red Flag, the symbol of 
the destruction of Spain’s past, her 
ideals, and her honor.” 

A climax to Communist endeavor 
was reached in February, 1936. 
The national elections of that 
month gave to Spain the Popular 
Front government in which the 
Communists dominated. (A recent 
letter of Zamora, Spain’s president 
at that time, reveals that the Popu- 
lar Front became the government 
only through the recourse of stuffed 
ballot boxes and the intimidation of 
voters.) 

Hell broke loose in the Spain that 
had thwarted the Moorish hordes 
and the later armies of Napoleon. 
Life, liberty, and property were left 
unprotected. Calvo Sotelo and Gil 
Robles submitted lists of atrocities. 
In April Sotelo gave a résumé of 
the outrages occurring from Feb- 
ruary 17th to March 31st: the de- 
struction of 58 political centers, of 
72 public and private institutions. 
of 33 private dwellings, of 36 
churches, the wounding of 345 per- 
sons, the killing of 74, 169 riots; on 
May 6th in the Cortes he supple- 
mented this list with the following 
record of acts of violence from 
April Ist to May 4th: 42 persons 
killed, 216 wounded, 38 strikes, 53 
bombings, destruction of 52 
churches, and 99 attempts at mur- 
der. In July Gil Robles gave a list 
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of similar acts from June 16th to 
July 13th: 10 churches burned, 19 
other buildings burned, 32 farms 
seized from their owners, 74 bomb- 
ings, 10 political centers assaulted 
and burned, 15 general strikes, 61 
persons killed, and 224 wounded. 
(Arraras, op. cit., pp. 145, 146.) 
In climax to this satanic record was 
the murder, on the night of July 
13th, of Calvo Sotelo himself. He 
was Spain’s most brilliant states- 
man, reformer, financier and a 
Catholic. Earlier that month 
Sotelo had given an impassioned 
speech in which he defended the 
liberties of the Spanish people 
against the Communist outrages. 
The words, “You shall not prevail,” 
repeated three times, closed his 
speech. A Communist deputy said, 
“That man has spoken for the last 
time.” Five nights afterwards, 
July 13th, according to a report in 
The Dublin Review for October, 
1936 (p. 216), “police compelled his 
servants to open his door, obliged 
him to dress, took him out in a 
lorry, and shot him at the gates of 
one of the principal cemeteries. A 
thrill ran through Spain. A week 
later the army rose in the north and 
south, in the peninsula and Moroc- 
co. Men of every shade of political 
opinion outside the Marxists and 
Anarchists joined in thousands, and 
the Spanish people began to fight 
for their lives against the Bolshe- 
vik stranglehold.” 

The man who was the inspiration 
of the revolt and is the soul of the 
Nationalist movement as it drives 
from Spain the enemy of the Span- 
ish ideals, of the Spanish faith, of 
the Spanish character is General 
Francisco Franco. To understand 
the Nationalist aims, it is necessary 
to know the man who colors those 
aims. “The character of a move- 














mént is known from the character 
of its movers.” 

Thirty minutes past midnight, 
December 4, 1892, at El Ferrol, was 
born to the naval paymaster Nico- 
las Franco, oldest son of Francc 
Vietti, the son of mariners, a grand- 
son and a great-grandson of mari- 
ners and to Pilar Baamonde, 
daughter of Ladislao Baamonde, a 
commandant of the navy, a son, 
who two weeks later was christened 
Francisco Paulino Hermenegilde 
Teddulo. 

This baby boy when of proper 
age was put to his schooling: first 
in El Ferrol at the School of the 
Sacred Heart, later at the Naval 
School, directed by the war-sloop 
captain, Saturnino Suances. Here 
at the latter he followed a curricu- 
lum which led to the bachelor’s 
degree and which provided the re- 
quired subjects for entrance in the 
national Naval Academy. 

The aspirant naval officer, slen- 
der, delicate in feature, whose large 
bright and attentive eyes caught 
one, who now signed himself Fran- 
cisco Franco, was to be prevented 
by circumstances from following 
this early ambition. The Spanish 
treasury, faced with a deficit, could 
only be relieved by drastic econ- 
omies. Among others were a re- 
duction of the personnel of the 
army and the navy, and a tempo- 
rary suspension of entrance exam- 
inations for the Naval Academy. 
Young Franco, about to go up for 
the tests, was affected by the new 
provision. He therefore, nothing 
daunted, sat for examinations pre- 
paratory to entrance into the To- 
ledo Military Academy. He ma- 
triculated here August 29, 1907, and 
was graduated with the rank of sec- 
ond lieutenant July 13, 1910. 

To every Spaniard the cost in 
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men and in supplies of the subju- 
gation of Morocco is well known. 
Spain for centuries prior to the 
present held territory along the 
north African coast in Morocco. 
Because of the strategic importance 
of this possession—it was just 
across the strait from Andalusia, 
and Spanish shipping passed with- 
in easy sight of it—it was Spain’s 
great concern. The mother coun- 
try, however, had never made her 
possession “Spanish.” The infil- 
tration of colonists was negligible. 
The army of occupation established 
there to police the territory was 
filled by temporary enlistments of 
men eager to return to native hill 
and valley and town across the 
straits. Consequently, to the na- 
tives of Morocco the Spaniard was 
nothing other than a strange in- 
vader, of whom they desired to rid 
themselves. In 1909 began a series 
of native outbreaks, which was to 
endure through better than a 
decade. 

While the war in Morocco was 
breaking, Franco was graduated 
from the Military Academy and was 
given a station with the garrison at 
El Ferrol: a quiet and peaceful sort 
of occupation, not so comfortable a 
one, perhaps, but then, not so 
dangerous. There were members 
of that garrison who were only too 
pleased to be company to its seren- 
ity, for at the moment the country 
was at war, and, as every soldier 
well knew, assignment to the North 
Africa expedition was tantamount 
to penal servitude. Second Lieu- 
tenant Franco requested a transfer 
to Morocco—and got it! A native 
army for the defense of Morocco was 
being drafted from among the loyal 
Moors to ease the drain on Spanish 
troops. The only Spaniards in its 
personnel were to be its officers, 
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who, because of the privations of an 
African campaign, would be asked 
to volunteer. Among the first to 
offer themselves for service in the 
new army was Franco. He was ac- 
cepted. And to take up his duty 
he arrived in Melilla in Africa, Feb- 
ruary, 1912. 

Franco had soldiering in his 
blood; he was a strategist and a 
leader born. The career of this 
young officer was marked by the 
phenomenal success of the troops 
under his command, the uncannily 
successful issue of his plans of 
strategy, and by rapid advancement 
in rank. In his first battle, that in 
which the Spanish infantry was 
moving against the town of Haddi- 
Allal-u-Kaddur, Franco, because of 
the certain and steady advance of 
his soldiers against a dogged de- 
fense, drew the attention and the 
compliment of his commanding offi- 
cer. A few months later in the 
battle of Izardty, he was cited for 
his skillful strategy, for the calm 
and effective handling of his men 
in driving the enemy from some 
commanding heights. As concrete 
testimony of his abilities, before a 
year was out, that is, before he was 
twenty years old, Franco was made 
captain. 

There followed three years of 
campaign during which Captain 
Franco fought in the vanguard un- 
scathed. On the 29th of June, 
1916, he fell critically wounded 
with a bullet in the abdomen. He 
was eventually shipped back to the 
peninsula, was decorated with the 
Cross of Maria Cristina, was made 
a major at twenty-three. 

Franco did not return to Africa 
until 1920 after the organization of 
Spain’s Foreign Legion by Colone! 
José Millan Astray; and then only 
as one of its hand-picked com- 
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manders. Astray, speaking some 
while later in memory of the begin- 
ning of the Legion, referred to the 
event that brought Franco back to 
Morocco. “When I was charged 
with organizing the Legion, | 
thought first about the type of men 
my Legionnaires were to be; and 
they were to be what they are to- 
day. After that, I pondered on 
those who would be the command- 
ers who were to aid me in this en- 
terprise, and I picked out Franco 
first of all.” To such a degree did 
Franco fill the expectations of 
Astray that, when three years later 
Valenzuela, the then Commander- 
in-Chief of the Legion, fell at Pefias 
de Tahaurda mortally wounded 
the name of his successor was in 
the mind of everyone: “Franco.” 
Even King Alfonso about to ap- 
point the commander felt it in his 
words: “It has to be Franco.” A 
sketch of Franco by his biographer, 
Arraras, which I believe ought to 
be set down here, reveals the quali- 
ties which so pre-eminently fitted 
him for his appointment and merit- 
ed the testimony of King and sol- 
dier. It runs: 

“That courage, fundamental in 
the spirit of one who professes the 
creed of the Legion, that scorn of 
death in battle that is the aureola 
and the virtue of such a soldier, 
have not made of Franco a man 
without mercy, or deprived him of 
love and sympathy towards his fel- 
low men. 

“He is a man who trains his war- 
riors in energy, audacity, and fear- 
lessness; when in camp he is 
troubled by the news of the illness 
of a soldier, hastens to the side of a 
wounded comrade, and takes in- 
tense interest in the tribulations 
and spiritual crises suffered by 
many of those men of shattered 
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lives; men whose limbs have been 
wrecked by the storm, but whose 
spirits are sound, and sunk in a 
natural depth of kindness, eager to 
be reborn some day in a fair and 
luminous spring. 

“He treats his soldiers with the 
superior mastery of a leader. And 
loves them as companions because 
he lives with them in those frontier 
zones of battle where the Father- 
land ends and begins. With the 
soldiers he has shared the worries, 
the hardships, and the illusions of 
that life in the vanguard in which 
everything is lacking and in which 
everything seems superfluous. He 
has suffered the fire of burning 
days, and the snows and the fog of 
winter, under a field tent like those 
of the soldiers or in the open air, 
identified with them through the 
same dangers and united to them 
by the same destiny. 

“That is why Franco is the per- 
fect soldier, who wields over his 
troops an influence that brands 
them with the strength of a style.” 
(Op. cit., pp. 61, 62.) 

He was made Commander-in- 
Chief of the Legion at thirty years 
of age. 

Franco did not return from 
Africa until after the settlement of 
the Moroccan situation. He re- 
turned then to become the Director 
of the newly restored Military 
Academy at Zaragoza, in the execu- 
tion of which task his own ideals, 
perhaps, best stand forth. Franco 
demanded in his academy formal- 
ity in personal conduct, stern mili- 
tary training, and rigorous disci- 
pline. His frequent talks to the 
cadets, his bulletins stressed loy- 
alty to country, to king, and to the 
army for the glory of Spain. This 
excerpt from an address is, I be- 
lieve, characteristic of the tenor of 
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the aspirations he imparted to his 
charges: “It must not be forgotten 
that he who suffers conquers, and 
that daily resisting and conquering 
is the school of triumph, and is the 
road to the heroism of tomorrow. 
And as proof of your enthusiasm, 
of your future voluntary sacrifices, 
of your discipline, of the unflinch- 
ing fidelity to our King, and of 
your desire for the greatness of the 
Fatherland, cry out with me: Long 
live Spain! Long live the King! 
Long live the Army.” 

Father Castiello in his Humane 
Psychology of Education wrote 
that “trees produce trees and men 
tend to produce men. A great man 
(great intellectually, aesthetically 
or socially) always has disciples. 
It is the law of human energies that 
the greater energy shall dominate 
the lesser” (p. 223). The cadets of 
the General Military Academy 
caught something of the glow of 
the idealism of their Director, 
something of the fire of his love for 
Spain and its monarch, and were 
made adept in military strategy by 
his practical and extensive knowl- 
edge of tactics. The French Gen- 
eral Maginot, he who has given 
France the famed Maginot Line, 
after a stay at the Academy, 
summed up his impressions so: 
“With an army commanded by 
these future officers you can go 
anywhere.” 

The advent in April, 1931, of the 
Spanish Republic brought with it 
a change in the status of General 
Franco. Franco, it was thought by 
Republican leaders, was not in sym- 
pathy with the new government; it 
was further thought that his sym- 
pathies remained with the exiled 
monarch. This opinion led to his 
deposition as Director and the dis- 
solution of the Academy, his forced 
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idleness for one year’s time, and his 
eventual appointment as Com- 
mander of the out-of-Spain-and- 
sphere-of-influence Balearic Islands. 
Despite this opinion, there were 
those, who, when evil days early 
set in on the Republic, knowing the 
abilities of Franco and certain of 
his affection for Spain, however 
much it might be tainted with con- 
trary political belief, were power- 
ful enough to bring him back to 
Spain. Thus we find him in the 
War Ministry fighting for the Gov- 
ernment during the Communist in- 
stigated October revolution in 1934, 
and as Chief of Staff for the reor- 
ganization of the army, which the 
carelessness of politics had wrecked, 
during the portfolio of Catholic Gil 
Robles. 

Franco, stationed at Madrid, was 
in the War Ministry during the Feb- 
ruary, 1936, elections, which re- 
turned the Popular Front govern- 
ment; a position in which he was 
well advised of the course on to 
which Spain was turning. Late 
that election day, when mobs 
poured into the street, General 
Franco advised General Pozas, Di- 
rector of the Civil Guard, that “the 
mobs are in control of the streets, 
and that in furtherance of their 
revolutionary aims, they are trying 
to extract from these elections con- 
sequences which are neither im- 
plicit nor even implied in the re- 
sults, and I fear that disorders will 
break out here as well as in the 
provinces, if they have not broken 
out already.” He proposed a 
proclamation of a state of war 
throughout Spain and drew up the 
orders necessary to put it into im- 
mediate effect should the cabinet 
ministers allow it. President 
Alcala Zamora refused to proclaim 
such a state, and on Tuesday, Feb- 
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ruary 18th, Franco was summarily 
transferred to the Canary Islands. 
Before his departure Franco, in 
conference with Zamora, spoke of 
the Communist grip on the coun- 
try. The president admonished: 
“Don’t worry, General. Don’t worry. 
In Spain there will be no Commu- 
nism.” Franco replied, “One thing 
that I am sure of, and which I can 
answer truthfully, is that whatever 
the contingencies that may arise 
here, wherever I am there will be 
no Communism.” 

In the apparent peace and quiet 
of the near tropical! Canaries, 
Franco waited. This man, who 
followed his career only that the 
Spain of his forefathers might be 
preserved, waited while from Feb- 
ruary to July the life blood of his 
country flowed from her fast ac- 
cumulating wounds. With the assas- 
sination of Calvo Sotelo, described 
above, Franco was moved to action. 
As he said later in an interview 
(English Catholic Herald, March 
12, 1937, p. 3), referring to the 
events which provoked his inter- 
vention: “Under such conditions 
what was there for us soldiers to 
do—officers who have always had 
at heart the future and the salva- 
tion of the country? . . . At the be- 
ginning of July the shocking assas- 
sination of Calvo Sotelo, longed for 
by the government, left us no fur- 
ther doubt. That was meant to be 
the first act in the Communist con- 
quest.” On July 16th Franco left 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife, Canary 
Islands, ostensibly to attend the 
funeral of General Amado Balmas. 
military commander of Las Palmas, 
his friend. Arrards describes the 
departure: 

“All of the officers of the garrison 
and many other citizens were at the 
pier. The General carried as his 
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only baggage a small valise which 
contained a black suit. The siren 
screamed long and loudly as the 
farewells began. Franco, without 
showing the emotion that ran 
through his soul, embraced his com- 
panions with words of encourage- 
ment and confidence. Colonel Gon- 
zales Peral was the last to see him 
off. 

“God be with you, my general,” 
he said. 

“I hope so,” answered Franco. 

“The boat glided out into the At- 
lantic night. Very soon the point 
where sky and sea met was a 
diadem of glimmering lights in in- 
finity, surrounded by shadows. The 
people on the pier still had their 
eyes fixed on that constellation of 
rubies which soon vanished from 
sight. There went Franco, their 
great hope, to his destiny” (Arraras, 
op. cit., p. 176). 

That phase of his life for which 
Franco during years of war and 
years of peace, both years of study, 
seemingly had been prepared, now 
was upon him with its tremendous 
responsibilities. On July 19th he 
was set down by plane in Tetuan, 
Morocco. He briefly addressed his 
comrades in the Legion there: “We 
were coming to a point when we 
were ashamed of being Spaniards 
and of wearing our uniforms, which 
represented our honor, our pride, 
and our spiritual patrimony! Now 
we are on our way. Each one to his 
post, to fulfill his duty. For Spain 
everything we may do will seem 
very little. The offering of our lives 
for its cause is a glorious deed if the 
nation will have conquered its soul 
and its glory, and will have come to 
see itself face to face again” (J/bid., 
p. 182). Immediately he commenced 
the work of transporting his troops 
acress the straits to Spain, a task 
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made difficult by conditions of 
weather, by harassment from the 
Spanish navy, now in the hands of 
the Reds, and by lack of adequate 
air transports. And until Franco 
broke the power of the navy, and 
could procure planes, he lived 
“hours and days of anguish.” 
The achievement of the transpor- 
tation changed the status of the in- 
surrection from one of military re- 
volt to one of civil war. Franco 
was then present in the South with 
a powerful army, and the work of 
consolidating the widespread and 
revolting army units into a great 
national army could be begun. 
Franco describes this circum- 
stance: “Everything had to be or- 
ganized. An army had to be built, 
bit by bit, and we had to make 
Seville our base... . All this was 
organized, thanks to the energy and 
the faith of my colleagues. We 
cleaned out the Seville region, re- 
gained contact with Granada, and 
rescued Cordova from the Reds who 
held its outskirts. . .. As soon as 
our position improved a little, we 
drove a wedge towards Merida, cap- 
tured Badajoz in spite of its thick 
walls, and established contact with 
the Northern army. We took Ex- 
tremadura, Oviedo and San Sebas- 
tian, and broke the Reds’ communi- 
cation with France. We raised the 
siege of Toledo” (Catholic Herald, 
March, 1937, p. 3). With the es- 
tablishment of his army and with 
these early conquests, Franco, his 
soldiers, and the Spanish people 
were on their way to restore to 
Spain “its soul and its glory.” 
Through nearly two years of 
fighting the list of victories grows 
impressive: Guernica, Santander, 
Bilbao, Teruel, Belchite, Caspe, Al- 
caniz, Fraga, Lerida. And through 
two years Franco has built up for 
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Nationalist Spain, consisting of ap- 
proximately 16,000,000 people and 
seventy per cent of the country’s 
area, a conscientious and stable 
government. His recently an- 
nounced program of government 
establishes a Presidency and 2 
Vice-Presidency (non-elective of- 
fices at the moment) and a minis- 
try of seven offices: Foreign Affairs, 
Justice, Public Order, Public Works, 
National Defense, Interior and Fi- 
nance; provides the organization of 
employers and employees to adjust 
the sources of conflict; an agrarian 
policy “which will give the country 
districts a fitting standard of liv- 
ing, by means of fair prices for its 
products, improvement of methods 
of cultivation, a national credit sys- 
tem and a better and fairer dis- 
tribution of rural property”; a pro- 
gram of public works to restore 
and improve Spain; a sound system 
of justice, of finance; and a care- 
ful foreign policy. Moreover the 
same program proclaims “the pro- 
found faith which has been the 
Spanish people’s for all time, and 
which has imprinted itself on every 
chapter of their history. All secu- 
lar legislation, by which it was at- 
tempted to rob our country of its 
deep and robust Catholic sense, will 
be repealed speedily and thorough- 
ly” (The Tablet, London, February 
12, 1938. Also Arraras, op. cit., 
p. 207). 

The character of Franco, the gen- 
eral who loves his soldiers, the com- 
mander whose vision accurately 
plans for the future, the leader who 
trains in discipline and order, who 
instills love for and devotion to the 
Fatherland, the man who suffers 
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with the wounded and pain-strick- 
en, the Idealist who seeks the glory 
of Spain, the Realist who is renew- 
ing the glory of a Spain of the past, 
the Catholic whose religion moti- 
vates all his conduct is undeniably 
giving character to the movement 
of which he is the mover. 

This whole account is then but 
a sketch of Franco, the man and his 
influence. Somehow or other he 
reminds one of that other Spaniard 
who broke the Mohammedan threat 
to the Christendom of Europe (fu- 
ture history may reveal that Franco 
will have broken the Communist 
threat to that same Christendom), 
who was gallant and self-sacrificing, 
who combined in enviable harmony 
idealism and realism, who was a 
leader and a lover of men and a 
defender of the Church, and of 
whom Chesterton sang in unfor- 
gettable lines. 


“... he finds his God forgotten, and 
he seeks no more a sign— 

(But Don John of Austria has 
burst the battle-line!) 

Don John pounding from the 
slaughter-painted poop, 

Purpling all the ocean like a 
bloody pirate’s sloop, 

Scarlet running over on the silvers 
and the golds, 

Breaking of the hatches up and 
bursting of the holds, 

Thronging of the thousands up 
that labor under sea 

White for bliss and blind for sun 
and stunned for liberty. 

Vivat Hispania! 

Domino Gloria! 

Don John of Austria 

Has set his people free!” 
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By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


66 JOLLIE goode Booke where- 
on to looke is better to me 
than Golde.” Whenever I pass a 
corner newsstand, as my eye travels 
over the lurid display ranging from 
mere cheapness and vulgarity to 
actual crime and pornography, I 
recall the “realms of gold” in which 
my own growing mind was free to 
wander, and ponder with pity on 
the monstrous waste of time and 
ability represented by the reading 
hours spent by the youth of today 
in the perusal of the trivial, the 
ephemeral and the vicious. 

In a spirit of inquiry not so long 
ago, I made a study of the read- 
ing habits of three generations, my 
thesis being that the reading of good 
literature is a fairly constant fac- 
tor in the early training of success- 
ful people. Examining the biogra- 
phies of large numbers of persons 
rated as successful in all walks of 
life, by questionnaire and personal 
conference, I found that in nearly 
every case, early and pleasurable 
acquaintance with great literature 
was noted. A love of reading 
seemed to be caught from others; 
reading aloud and family participa- 
tion in happy reading experiences 
were often mentioned. The Bible 
and Pilgrim’s Progress were the 
books most frequently read and en- 
joyed, followed by the works of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Scott and all 
the rest of the fine books usually 
termed “classic.” In sharp con- 
trast, young people born in the first 
decade of this century, even those 
from so-called “privileged” homes, 


recorded preponderantly books of 
low literary content. The Bible 
and Pilgrim’s Progess disappeared 
completely, the “classics” were re 
duced chiefly to required reading is 
school, and the Bobbsey Twins, like 
Abou Ben Adhem, led all the rest. 
Now it would seem that a genera- 
tion in which the Bobbsey Twins 
had replaced the Bible has missed 
something of value in this life. At 
the moment, it is probable that even 
the redoubtable Bobbseys have 
yielded to the pictorials and fhe 
“funnies.” The results are ines- 
capable. The beautiful Biblical 
prose engendered power in the use 
of language. The “funnies” and 
other influences are fast producing 
a monosyllabic jargon. Sic transit 
gloria linguis. 

Family patterns are repeated. I 
see in memory my father stalking 
up and down, hands behind his 
back, intoning, “I remember, I re- 
member the house where I was 
born.” I recall an uncle asking an 
apparently endless and rhythmic 
question that rose at intervals to 
an insistent, “Oh, why should the 
spirit of mortal be proud?” I had 
no idea, but I loved the sound of 
it, just as I loved my father’s, “Oft 
in the stilly night, ere slumber’s 
chains hath bound me,” or his fre- 
quent repetition of the musical] 
prose of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. My love of poetry began 
there, just as my love of drama be- 
gan with my mother’s spirited ren- 
dition of Joseph Jefferson’s Rip Van 
Winkle which she repeated dra- 
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matically many times almost word 
for word to her deliciously shiver- 
ing audience of two small wide- 
eyed offspring. 

At six, I was old enough for the 
library. In my small village, the 
Wadsworths were the dominant 
family. Old General Wadsworth had 
chased out the Indians and his de- 
scendants owned half the county. 
It mattered little to us; they were 
a recognized part of our existence. 
Responsibile for many philanthro- 
pies, they never did us a greater 
service than in founding the Wads- 
worth Library. The collection of 
books was not large, but selected 
with unerring discrimination. There 
was no pandering to the cheap and 
ephemeral. I never saw an Elsie 
Dinsmore until, out of curiosity in 
later years, I borrowed a copy from 
one of my pupils. Nearly every- 
thing of importance in the arts and 
sciences had a place, however, and 
as the years went on, the original 
collection was augmented by some 
of the Brimmer collection from Bos- 
ton, and we could feast our eyes 
on old prints and engravings as 
well as the famous Barye bronze of 
“Theseus Slaying the Centaur.” 
Such a library is a true education. 

It did not take me long to work 
my way through the children’s 
books from the complete set of Al- 
cotts to the W’s represented by 
Wyss’ Swiss Family Robinson. Be- 
ing a methodical child, I devoured 
the volumes more or less alpha- 
betically so far as fiction was con- 
cerned. Mrs. Burnett, Susan 
Coolidge, Mrs. Ewing, Kenneth 
Grahame, Hawthorne, Irving, Kip- 
ling, and E. Nesbit, on to Laura E. 
Richards and Kate Douglas Wiggin 
were read and reread. In fact. 
Grahame and Kipling remain al- 
most obsessions to this day. The 
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non-fiction books had to be man- 
aged in sections — nature, travel, 
biography and science were dealt 
with systematically. Paul du 
Chaillu illumined for me the dark 
of the jungle, John Burroughs and 
Ernest Thompson-Seton saw to it 
that I knew nature at second hand 
from Birds and Bees to the Track 
of the Sandhill Stag, and if Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie and others be- 
lieved that there were such things 
as poems every child should know, 
trees, operas, birds, flowers and 
goodness - knows-what-else every 
child should know, very well, I 
would know them. Solemnly |! 
gnawed my way through that pile 
of knowledge to emerge exhausted 
but triumphant and reread my be- 
loved Andersen to get the taste out 
of my mouth. At home, I filled in 
the intervals, plowing through the 
old files of Harper’s, Scribner’s and 
Munsey’s. What treasure trove was 
there! I can still see those photo- 
graphs of actresses that filled me 
with rapture—Maxine Elliott, Ada 
Rehan, Elsie Leslie, Mary Manner- 
ing, Lillian Russell, Olga Nether- 
sole. I can recollect the two De 
Rezkes in full operatic regalia, and 
I remember the “Gay Lord Quex,” 
my brother’s bantam rooster and 
the little black hen, “La Favorita,” 
whose names were inspired by those 
pages. To this day when the same 
much-admired figures flit across the 
pages of biography, I feel that I am 
meeting old friends. 

There was a low wooden railing 
that divided the library at the li- 
brarian’s desk. The adult section 
lay beyond, and soon I began to cast 
longing glances at that unexplored 
kingdom. Old Mrs. Shepard, the 
librarian, very old and every inch 
a gentlewoman, sat at the desk. 
She seemed to me to be always 
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reading. Balzac and Trollope were 
her favorites; beyond them she be- 
lieved literature to be entirely de- 
cadent. I decided to read Balzac 
and Trollope, so she let me through 
the wicket, and I began. It seemed 
a pity to omit Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich, James Lane Allen and Jane 
Austen so I backed up before start- 
ing Balzac; then having conscien- 
tiously finished him (to tell the 
truth I was not impressed) I went 
on, shelf by shelf,—Marion Craw- 
ford (I didn’t know fhen that his 
half-sister was to come and live 
in our valley and write Roman 
Spring), Richard Harding Davis, De 
Morgan (more leisurely even than 
Dickens, but quite as interesting) 
Deland, Eliot, Grenfell, Hardy (psy- 
chiatrists to the contrary, I won- 
dered only vaguely why in the turn- 
ing of a page, poor Tess should 
seem to be in so much trouble, and 
I had only the mildest curiosity 
about the A on Hester Prynne’s 
dress—I was a grown woman before 
I knew what it meant), Ibsen, How- 
ells, William J. Locke, Henry 
James (I really liked Daisy Miller 
and the rest, although to this day, 
I am not sure what the man was 
talking about, an effect produced 
likewise by Meredith and George 
Moore). Gilbert Parker’s stories 
of French Canada fascinated me, as 
did the little-known stories by Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Pink and White 
Tyranny, Poganuc People and the 
Minister’s Wooing. The Japanese 
tales by John Luther Long, of which 
Madame Butterfly alone survives 
and the chronicles of Lafcadio 
Hearn, the southern tales of 
Thomas Nelson Page, Edith Whar- 
ton’s society novels, O. Henry, Jacob 
Riis, Edward A. Steiner, Jane 
Addams, Carolyn Wells, S. Weir 
Mitchell, Charles Dudley Warner, 
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Sarah Orne Jewett, Stewart Edward 
White and Henry van Dyke gave me 
a wide range and certainly evinced 
a catholic taste in reading. 

When I was eleven, an uncle sent 
me at my own request a Bible. | 
expected a ponderous, illuminated 
tome with great brass clasps. What 
I received was a small, dull, black, 
limp-leather edition. I sighed and 
began a pilgrimage that still con- 
tinues, although after ten readings 
I lost count. The Imitation of 
Christ came a little later and is 
still a daily comfort. Poetry, too, 
is daily bread, rather than unac- 
customed sweetness, not an un- 
mixed blessing perhaps, because it 
inevitably leads to the deplorable 
habit of anthologizing. Essays be- 
gan to attract me early, and I made 
the happy acquaintance of Frank 
Moore Colby, George William Cur- 
tis, Arthur Christopher Benson, 
Samuel McChord Crothers, George 
E. Woodberry, Agnes Repplier and 
William Lyon Phelps. I read avidly 
all the books on art and music. To 
this day I cherish an affection for 
the Pre-Raphaelites, chuckle at 
Whistler’s “Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies,” marvel at the versatility 
of Benvenuto Cellini, and look more 
clearly on art of any kind because 
of Cosmo Monkhouse and John 
LaFarge. It was many a year be- 
fore I had the opportunity to travel, 
to see great pictures and hear great 
music, but when the time did come, 
my mind was a vast storehouse 
from which to draw delight and ap- 
preciation. 

Such unrestricted and almost un- 
interrupted reading in rich fields 
is a marvelously fruitful experience 
for a child. I think again of the 
garish newsstand and then I re- 
member Daudet’s Tartarin de 
Tarascon, introduced to me by 
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Caroline Webster, the vivid young 
woman who became our next li- 
brarian, Ruskin’s Praeterita, Tol- 
stoy’s Master and Man, the Memoirs 
of Mistral, Zangwill’s Children of 
the Ghetto, the Road Mender by 
Michael Fairless, and Stephens’s 
The Crock of Gold. I began very 
early to keep a list of the books I 
read and, at this distance, the range 
is certainly startling. There are 
Pierre Loti, Hermann Ludermann, 
Carmen Sylva, Matthew Arnold, 
Edmond Gosse, Demetra Vaka and 
Omar Khayyam. Among the titles 
are Literary Landmarks of Scottish 
Universities, Philanthrophy and 
Social Progress, After Prison— 
What?, the Life of Marie Antoinette, 
Up from Slavery, and the Social 
Direction of Human Evolution (I 
am inclined now to believe pessi- 
mistically that the direction is 
downward). 

Eliot had his five-foot shelf, and 
I, too, have my preferences. When 
I consider the books that I have 
read more than once (other than 
the Bible, the Divine Office and the 
Imitation) I find that they lean de- 
cidedly toward whimsy and humor 
—Alice, of course, and Little Wom- 
en; the Jungle Books and Stalky; 
Dream Days, the Golden Age, and 
the Wind in the Willows; the Bird’s 
Christmas Carol; the delectable 
Three Men in a Boat; the Peter- 
kin Papers and Pigs is Pigs; Ander- 
sen, Cranford and In Our Convent 
Days; the ever delightful Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden, virtually 
all of Barrie’s books and several by 
Josephine Daskam Bacon whose 
Memoirs of a Baby, On Our Hill 
and the Madness of Philip deserve 
to be better known; Rab and His 
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Friends, Marjorie Fleming and the 
Other Wise Man; the inimitable 
Experiences of an Irish R. M. by 
Somerville and Ross, the haunting 
From the Hills of Dream by Fiona 
MacLeod; the ever-joyous Rudder 
Grange. As I observe the lack of 
depth and erudition indicated by 
these favorites, I am rather ap- 
palled until I remember that the 
whole long list of nearly 4,000 books 
is but a broad and solid foundation 
for the delicate and beautiful super- 
structure which is my love of poetry 
—a never-failing joy. Nearly all of 
my personal library is poetry—my 
mind is full of it, from David, the 
Lord’s sweet singer, to William 
Butler Yeats. A great book is a 
great friend, but I see so many 
young people about me with no time 
or taste for leisurely reading, not 
a line of memorized poetry to take 
out and treasure from time to time, 
caught by the deadly “digest” habit, 
painfully perusing the fabulous 
“funnies” to the inevitable accom- 
paniment of gum, that I feel for 
them a great compassion and | 
thank the kindly fate that gave me 
the world’s great books for heritage 
and a leisurely youth to enjoy 
them. Quaintly, but truly spoke old 
John Wilson: 


“O for a Booke and a shadie nooke 
eyther in-a-dore or out; 
With the grene leaves whispering 
overhede, 
or the street cryes all about. 
Where I maie Reade all at my 
ease, 
both of the Newe and Olde; 
For a jollie good Booke whereon 
to looke 
is better to me than golde.” 
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LEO XIII. AND LABOR 


By JosEpH H. 


HE labor improbus that provides 

daily bread for the nation and 
fulfills the other necessities and 
luxuries of modern civilization had, 
at one time, a definite relation to 
the eternal salvation of man. It was 
a means of working off the punish- 
ment due to sin, of giving honor 
and glory to God, of acting as co- 
creator and co-provider in the eter- 
nal plan for man’s welfare. As 
such it was dignified; as such all 
work was honorable. But a new 
evaluation of work came with the 
concentrative movement of workers 
necessary to the new methods of 
industrialization. In the wake of 
this movement Communist and So- 
cialist theorists have portrayed 
work merely as an economic and 
social necessity, and not as some- 
thing to be interested in for higher 
reasons. 

This false concept of labor was 
steadily gaining more adherents 
when, in 1891, Pope Leo XIII. re- 
stated the Christian principle of 
work in his encyclical, Rerum 
Novarum; with it he put material- 
istic-minded men again on the cor- 
rect path to a true evaluation in 
social problems. It is not only that 
he sent men back again to the 
metaphysical values upon which all 
straight thinking must be based; 
he spoke specifically of the problem 
of labor and the dignity of work. 
This, I believe, was his greatest 
contribution to the cause of the 
laboring class and, in this particu- 
lar problem, was the most needed 
declaration he could make. The 
worker has a dignity all his own; 
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bodily toil is honorable; its accept- 
ance as a mere unit in the economy 
of production is the grossest error. 

Leo pointed out that the employ- 
er of workmen must ever remember 
that his employees are doubly dig- 
nified in their role of Christian 
laborers, and that they are not 
pieces of property, chattel, to be 
handled in the same manner as one 
would handle mechanical working 
instruments. “It is dishonorable,” 
he said, “and inhuman to use men 
as vile instruments of gain and to 
esteem them only in proportion to 
the strength of their arms.” Thus 
into a world of economics that had 
since the time of Adam Smith, Ben- 
tham and Ricardo, been wholly en- 
grossed in collecting wealth as the 
only way to the attainment of hu- 
man happiness, Leo injected once 
again the eternal ethical principles 
of Christianity. He reiterated again 
and again the age-old truth that 
power must not function without 
justice, and that man has a super- 
natural destiny to the achievement 
of which labor is one of the prime 
means. 

The great Pope of the Workers 
approached the problem of the 
workers in this encyclical after a 
survey of the conditions of the 
times and after a direct criticism 
of the plans and attitudes of So- 
cialism. But the point I wish to 
make here is that his statements 
regarding labor and the laborer 
were the very core of the encycli- 
cal for millions of men all over the 
world. They had begun to doubt 
what their self-introspection must 
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have told them; that they were 
more than mere cogs in an eco- 
nomic machinery of production and 
distribution. The ethos of the age 
could not but encourage such hu- 
miliating thoughts, and it helped 
materially in putting men in a re- 
ceptive mood for the Socialist and 
Marxian panacea. 

Leo cut the ground from under 
all these concepts by going imme- 
diately to the root of the problem. 
The miracle in man which distin- 
guishes him from the brute is the 
fact that he has in union with his 
material body, a spiritual animat- 
ing principle. In him, and in him 
only, is there a combination of cor- 
ruptible material and immortal 
spirit. The life to come is the goal 
of our days of moiling in the sweat 
of our brows. Otherwise there can 
be no answer to the look of dull in- 
quiry in the eyes of fatigued work- 
ers who insinctively reach out for 
something nobler than the mech- 
anized routine of factory and farm. 
The efforts of the world, the things 
of earth, he says, “cannot be under- 
stood or valued aright without con- 
sidering the life to come, the life 
that will know no death.” There 
is something beyond all this dis- 
tasteful toil; there is an ultimate 
haven of peace and rest from labor 
towards which man, spiritualized 
matter, must reach out his arms. 
Otherwise the whole scheme of the 
universe “becomes a dark and un- 
fathomable mystery.” 

The strength of a man’s body, as 
Leo indicated, must be co-ordinated 
to his final end, and any thing or 
any person allowed to interfere 
with this teleological process is 
necessarily interfering with the 
divine plan. Work of every kind is 
a creative achievement, one type 
perhaps more so than another, but 
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it must all fit in with the divine 
scheme if it is to co-operate har- 
moniously in the welfare of the hu- 
man race. 

Labor then takes a metaphysical 
meaning directly opposed to the 
concept fashioned by both the So- 
cialist ideology and by that of the 
masters of modern finance-capital- 
ism. Work for work’s sake had 
the possibility of satisfying a crafts- 
man of the Middle Ages, and in 
some cases, may even be conceived 
in that manner by a modern work- 
ingman. But the sublimation of 
labor into a category where it stands 
next to God’s constant providence 
for humanity is a much more im- 
portant consideration. Work, when 
it is highly remunerative and per- 
formed under proper conditions, 
may also be a single source of sat- 
isfaction for a long period of time 
in the life of an unimaginative per- 
son. He may even for a while dis- 
regard the debased position into 
which the philosophies of Socialism 
and economic liberalism have 
thrust him. But again and again, 
in his search for a reasonable ex- 
planation, he must return to the 
thought that in the sweat of his 
brow man works out his salvation. 
It can never only be an end in it- 
self, for it is the universal means 
to ultimate union with God. 

This dynamic finality so appar- 
ent in the universe is made use of 
by Leo in his insistence on the or- 
dering of all things properly. Man 
has a definite relation to his fellow 
man just as he has a definite re- 
lation to the rest of the material 
world. And just as man is the 
ruler of objects on a lower order 
of creation than himself so can he 
never be subordinated inhumanly 
to objects on the same order of 
creation with himself. Around this 
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point turned the whole ancient con- 
troversy about slavery, which is not 
at all out of line with a discussion 
of the modern wage slave. Leo 
called it shameful and inhuman 
when men greedily exploited the 
muscle and physical strength of 
the laboring man. It is nothing 
more than a modern type of sub- 
jection, disguised under the much 
vaunted aegis of the “free contract.” 

The great Pontiff showed not only 
that labor is dignified but also that 
there is an integral connection be- 
tween the individual and the work 
that he performs. The work is 
marked by the personality of the 
worker for, as he says, “Labor is 
personal, inasmuch as the exertion 
of individual strength belongs to 
the individual who puts it forth 
and who employs such strength to 
procure that personal advantage on 
account of which it was bestowed.” 
Contrary to this, the liberal and 
Marxian school of economics had 
made of labor a thing apart, had 
disjoined the intimate connection 
which of necessity exists between 
the two, and had made of the work- 
er a producing machine and of the 
work a mere measurable commod- 
ity, sold in the labor markets of the 
industrial world. In reality, the 
freedom which man enjoys as the 
ruler of creation, and the personal- 
ity which he injects into his labor, 
put upon the performance of work 
a dignity which cannot allow it to 
be bought and sold, and which en- 
nobles it into a super - material 
sphere. 

This contention regarding the 
dignity of labor is undoubtedly the 
most basic and important of Leo’s 
contributions to the solution of the 
work problem. I think it will prove 
its importance more and more as 
the years pass, and as the break-up 
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of our modern civilization pro- 
gresses. It must not be thought, 
however, that Leo originated this 
notion in modern times, or that it 
had not always been present, more 
or less latently, it is true, in the 
Christian concept of labor. The im- 
portance of its utterance by Leo is 
the fact that he spoke it from 
Rome, as the head of Christianity, 
and with papal authority. 

The idea had been gaining force 
all along in the social activities of 
Catholics in central Europe. It was 
experiencing a resurgence, so to 
speak, as the ethos of industrial 
capitalism made the position of the 
workingman more and more unten- 
able. In Germany von Ketteler, 
whom Pope Leo later -called “my 
precursor,” had asserted it in his 
Christianity and the Labor Ques- 
tion. And in the promulgation of 
his principles he had gradually 
drawn around him such men as 
Winterer, Reichensperger, Hitze 
and Windthorst. In France the 
idea may be traced back to 
Ozanam, Villeneuve-Bargemont, or 
even further, but it was popularized 


‘mainly through the work of the 


great Count Albert de Mun, whose 
program for social betterment 
called for a return to the guild sys- 
tem of the Middle Ages in so far 
as it could be adapted to modern 
living. With him were associated 
Cardinal Langénieux, Lamoignon, 
Grandmaison and especially, the 
Marquis René de la Tour du Pin 
Chambly, the ablest economist and 
profoundest philosopher of the 
group. 

The activities of these men were 
well known to Leo long before he 
ascended to the Papacy; he saw in 
them the Christian principles upon 
which the reconstruction of the 
social order must take place. He 
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learned through their extensive 
teaching and propaganda that these 
men had an almost ready-made pro- 
gram of action in the matter of 
labor. Above all, they held to the 
dignity of the workingman’s func- 
tions in society. Labor, they in- 
sisted, could not be thought of as 
a mere commodity the worth of 
which is determined by the fluctua- 
tions of supply and demand, or by 
the whim of an employer; it was 
first of all a human and personal 
action by which man co-creates and 
co-operates with God, and at the 
same time earns his salvation. 

In Switzerland, Austria and Eng- 
land, outstanding Catholic leaders 
both lay and ecclesiastical, were 
taking over these thoughts on labor. 
They were emphasizing them in the 
hope of assuaging the increasingly 
serious difficulties of industrial so- 
ciety, but there was some discord 
in the matter of means. In Eng- 
land, for example, all did not agree 
with Cardinal Manning’s methods. 
Finally, by his official pronounce- 
ment, Pope Leo gave the whole 
movement a unified set of prin- 
ciples and a system of procedure 
which, though still open to a va- 
riety of interpretations, has clari- 
fied the issues and given direction 
to the hitherto scattered efforts. 

Almost the first action of Leo 
XIII. upon his election was the pub- 
lication of the encyclical, Jnscruta- 
bili, treating of modern evils in hu- 
man society. Contained therein was 
the recognition of the dignity and 
rights of the workingman, and an 
admonition to the clergy that they 
should help in establishing and en- 
couraging labor associations. And 
he speaks not only of craftsmen but 
also of common laborers: oppor- 
tunum videtur artificum atque opi- 
ficum societates fovere. 
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Again, in a letter to the Italian 
Bishops in 1882 he specifically ad- 
vocates the foundation of workers’ 
associations so that “the needs of 
these miserable people might be 
lightened.” Evidently, however, his 
words were not having the immedi- 
ate effect he desired in this regard, 
for only two years later he repeated 
even more strongly his hope of al- 
leviating the distress of workers. 
In that encyclical Humanum 
Genus, he insisted that of all people 
the workers were most worthy of 
charity and assistance, because they 
were for the most part unable to 
protect themselves and were most 
liable to succumb to the promises 
held out to them by various social- 
istic schemes. His wish was to as- 
sist this honestam proletariorum 
classem. 

At last the exhortations he had 
addressed to the whole world, and 
in particular to the clergy, were be- 
ginning to bear fruit in the activi- 
ties of Catholic leaders in France. 
Organizations operating for the 
benefit of the working class had 
long been the ideal of a succession 
of social-minded Frenchmen, and 
the Pope notes with particular sat- 
isfaction in 1885 the endeavors of 
the Catholic associations of work- 
ers. His Oratio to them in thal 
year is filled with high praise and 
easily shows that he considers such 
activity not only laudable but as 
perhaps the greatest necessity of the 
moment. He declares himself wor- 
ried about the disorder engendered 
by revolutionary doctrines preva- 
lent at the time, and feels that these 
could be dissipated only by the 
propagation of the great Christian 
social truths among the industrial 
classes. 

Only a few months after this, 
when a group of visitors came from 
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Germany to Rome, Leo again took 
the opportunity to point out his de- 
sires in helping the workingman. 
To them also he gave the oft-re- 
peated advice of his pontificate. 
Take good care to make the life of 
the proletarian and the worker an 
easier one, do all in your power to 
lessen their hardships, especially 
since their contribution to the 
world’s welfare is of the utmost im- 
portance. Nine days later the Pope 
gave out an apostolic letter in which 
he declared Vincent de Paul the 
heavenly patron of all charitable or- 
ganizations, and through this let- 
ter again demonstrated his admira- 
tion and affection for all men who 
take the part of the worker and 
the poor. 

Leo’s zeal for the laboring class 
did not abate with the passage of 
the years; if anything it increased. 
In 1887 in a letter ad episcopum 
Leodiensem he praised the Belgian 
Workers’ Congress to be held in 
September of that year and ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the ac- 
complishments the associations in 
that country already had to their 
credit. And he advised again most 
emphatically that the laboring class 
be restored to its proper place in 
the Christian order of things, that 
the evils now weighing down the 
workers should be removed. He 
was realistic and blunt enough in 
his expression when he warned that 
unless remedies be applied there 
would be real danger to the security 
of the state rising from the miser- 
able condition of the people and 
their large numbers. 

In the month of October of that 
year Leo personally greeted fifteen 
hundred French workingmen then 
in the Eternal City to pay their re- 
spects to the “Pope of the Work- 
ers.” He told them of his joy at 
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their progress toward social re- 
form and congratulated them heart- 
ily for taking the practical and 
necessary steps toward that end. 
At the same time he spoke of the 
traditional Christian attitude to- 
ward labor. The Church, “in 
teaching the doctrines for which she 
is the true depository, has always 
ennobled work, and has raised hu- 
man dignity and liberty to a new 
height.” With the Church he 
asked the workers to make their 
labor meritorious before God by 
taking a supernatural view of it; 
and in this he again showed that 
work is of metaphysical value and 
not a mere material commodity. 
This conference with the French 
workers is significant in that the 
Holy Father for the first time pub- 
licly promised to devote himself to 
the interests of the working classes. 
He recalled to them what he had 
said in the beginning of his pontifi- 
cate regarding the fundamental 
principles of the social order. He 
reminded them that he was watch- 
ing with much interest the various 
workers’ congresses in France, 
Italy, Germany, Belgium and Swit- 
zerland, and that he would never 
cease to work for the amelioration 
of the laboring classes’ hard lot. 
Two years later the encyclical let- 
ter, Quamquam Pluries, honoring 
the patron of workers, St. Joseph, 
gave Leo still another occasion to 
return to the problem closest to his 
heart. He spoke of Joseph as the 
exemplar and protector for prole- 
tarians, workingmen, and all men 
in the lower strata of economic so- 
ciety. It was his contention that 
Joseph, who was of noble blood, 
espoused to the saintliest of wom- 
en, and foster-father of God, had 
not been at all averse to using his 
hand and mind in lowly manual 
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labor. The workers should not 
have confidence in the promises 
and plans of seditious men whose 
very concept of their work was a 
false, materialistic one, but rather 
in the example and patronage of St. 
Joseph, who, like Christ, demon- 
strated with painful practicality 
that labor is inherently dignified. 

When the French workers’ pil- 
grimage returned to Rome in 1889, 
Pope Leo made what is probably 
his most significant statement in 
regard to labor. Work, accom- 
plished in the proper spiritual and 
metaphysical intention, is a partici- 
pation in the divine heritage; it 
shows we are the children of the 
Heavenly Father, that on this earth 
work is the natural condition of 
man, and that if it is accepted with 
courage, it can be an honor and a 
proof of our wisdom. Thus the 
wise man keeps always in mind the 
dualistic nature of worldly exist- 
ence, and puts in the higher place 
the spiritual aspect of labor. In 
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this remark is contained also the 
idea of social value inherent in 
work, when as created beings de- 
pendent on the divine Creator, we 
are in a position to participate with 
Him in His work. This sociologi- 
cally important idea can never be 
stressed too often in a modern 
world suffused with the one track 
ideology of materialism. 

It was not that Leo was attempt- 
ing to push back the modern work- 
er into the dim light of the early 
centuries. Repeatedly he insisted 
that the associations, unions, and 
congresses of workers, should 
adapt themselves to the times, tak- 
ing what is efficient in modern 
methods and using it to their ad- 
vantage. But the principles, which 
are eternal, were to be the rock of 
foundation; these principles are 
unchanging; manual labor is no 
less wholesome and ennobling in 
the present century than it was 
when Christ made farm tools at 
Nazareth. 


MARS TRIUMPHANT 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER NEWELL 


H, lords and rulers of the human race, 
Oh, laborers and freemen of mankind, 

I am your master: eagerly I bind 
Your servile hearts—and gladly I embrace 
With arms of steel your all too willing flesh. 
I am your master: I have watched you cower, 
A mad and helpless thing, beneath my power, 
Caught in this subtle, inescapable mesh. 
Once, for a moment out of time, I knew 
Fear of defeat: When on a long-fled night 
The hosts of heaven sang—a star shone bright— 
And there was born a child, a “savior,” who, 


The sages said, was bringing peace to earth. 
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MARS TRIUMPHANT 


But lo! he grew to manhood, preached, and died, 
Mocked by his people, cursed and crucified . . . 
What is the prophecy of sages worth? 

Oh, laborers and freemen, kings and lords, 

How few of all your multitude now heed 

His words—or follow where he sought to lead! 
His peace is lost amid the clash of swords. 

I am yeur conqueror: You shall turn to me 
That I may place dark weapons in your hands. 
Science, my servant, waits for the commands 

I choose to give. And so upon the sea 

And even beneath the sea’s slow-surging crest— 
And through those casual winds which dare defy 
Sunlight and storm and all the infinite sky— 
And close against earth’s apprehensive breast— 
I move triumphantly, but not alone: 

Strong in their might, and one with me, do Fear, 
Hunger and Agony and Death appear— 

These are my comrades—these my very own! 
What care I for the broken dreams, the doom 
Of mortal hope, the swift destruction of 
Treasures that centuries guarded with their love? 
All faith and beauty shall my fire consume! 
What care I for the sufferings of men, 

The tears of women, or the haunted white 

Face of children on some perilous night? 

Let them be gone! Let the race breed again! 
New grain shall grow for this my scythe to reap— 
New songs be sung in unison with mine— 

New sacrifices laid before my shrine— 

For human blood and human souls are cheap! 
Oh, kings and freemen, laborers and lords— 
Brothers in ignorance, who bow to me— 

Who proudly glorify my tyrrany 

With flags and music, monuments and swords— 
I am your master! . . . Now for a space I go 
Deep into hell’s last reaches to devise 

More perfect instruments of death. The skies, 
The earth, the sea shall all too swiftly know 
These consummate terrors: Life may disappear, 
But there will be some few to breed again! 

Now do I go, oh, lost and foolish men, 

Leaving one small prosaic souvenir: 

A child, quite still upon the April grass, 

Its tiny lungs burned out by poison gas. 
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By G. M. GoppEN 


4 ggene State Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of New York State 
made an announcement, at the re- 
cent Tenth Party Convention, which 
is of considerable significance for 
the Catholics of America. “One of 
the most important problems” be- 
fore the Party, declared Secretary 
Krumbein, is the problem of win- 
ning over the Catholic workers. 
“We have many Catholic workers 
in our Party,” he claimed, adding 
that such Catholic workers find in 
Communism “the social and eco- 
nomic program that they believe 
the early Church stood for, making 
allowances for the difference in 
that period and the present.” That 
is a valuable indication of the lines 
of attack now being employed by 
the Communist tacticians. It in- 
dicates the line, used with equal 
persistence in England, of emphasis 
on the immediate aim. “Let us all 
join hands,” say the Communist 
leaders of 1938, “in furtherance of 
social reform and international 
peace, and in defense of democracy. 
These aims will suffice for imme- 
diate action. Join up with the 
Communist comrades, and you will 
hasten the advent, here and now, 
of better houses, higher wages, 
shorter hours, security from war, 
democratic freedom.” This argu- 
ment is reinforced by a steady out- 
pouring of plausible dope concern- 
ing conditions of life under the 
Communist regime in the Soviet 
Union. 
But the attack on the Catholic 
workers of America (and of Eng- 





land, France and Ireland) by no 
means ends here. The Communist 
organizer is perfectly well aware 
that Catholics will be certain to 
hear the truth about the full Com- 
munist program—from the leaders 
of the Church—a truth which is so 
sedulously hidden behind the “im- 
mediate aim’s” facade. They will 
certainly learn that the official Pro- 
gram of the Communist Interna- 
tional lays down, as a binding obli- 
gation on every individual Commu- 
nist in every country, the “task of 
systematically and unswervingly 
combating religion—the opium of 
the people” (Programme of the 
Communist International. English 
Edition, p. 38). They will learn 
that the “decisions of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist In- 
ternational are obligatory for all the 
Sections”—that is all National Com- 
munist Parties—“and must be 
promptly carried out” (ibid., p. 68); 
in other words that membership in 
the Communist Party of America 
means implicit allegiance to a for- 
eign dictatorship seated in Moscow. 
They will be furnished with first- 
hand attested evidence of the plight 
of the workers and indeed of all 
classes under the iron rule of the 
dictatorship over the proletariat, 
today, in Soviet Russia. 

The situation being thus, to bor- 
row a familiar Soviet phrase, the 
Communist organizer is faced with 
the necessity of destroying the 
Catholic worker’s confidence in his 
own Catholic leaders; and this is 
exactly what is being attémpted in 
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America and in Europe today, with, 
we must admit, some measure of 
success. It is a tactical method 
openly employed by Secretary 
Krumbein at this Tenth New York 
State Communist Party Convention. 
Krumbein told his hearers that “at- 
tacks against the Communist Party 
inspired by the Catholic hierarchy” 
are “slanderous,” and he gave de- 
tailed “reasons” by which he en- 
deavored to convince the Catholic 
workers that their own leaders were 
deceiving them. Further, noting 
what he termed the “progressive 
trends” in the ranks of the four 
million Catholics in New York 
State, Secretary Krumbein added: 
“Tens of thousands of them [the 
Catholics} are coming to the con- 
clusion that the hierarchy does not 
represent the interests of Catholics 
but, on the contrary, represents 
what the Catholic masses abhor, 
and what they fight against” (Daily 
Worker, New York, May 20, 1938). 

That statement discloses the 
subtle penetrative line of attack now 
being made on the Catholic work- 
ers, and not only the workers, of 
America. Its import is heightened 
by the fact that this line of attack 
is part of a world-wide campaign, 
actively in operation already in 
France, prosecuted with fhe up- 
most vigor in “Republican” Spain, 
and apparent in Ireland—to name 
three salient examples. Fore- 
warned is forearmed. What warn- 
ing has France today for America 
in this matter of the “urgent prob- 
lem” of winning over Catholics to 
Communism? The campaign in 
France was inaugurated as far back 
as April, 1936; but came into in- 
ternational prominence in October 
last, when the Secretary General of 
the Communist Party of France, 
Maurice Thorez, delivered his nota- 
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ble address, in Paris, on “La Main 
tendue,” the Outstretched Hand, 
proffered by the French Commu- 
nists to the French Catholics. M. 
Thorez quoted various types of sup- 
porters. There was the unnamed 
young priest who came up “gladly 
to shake the hand held out to Cath- 
olics.” We may expect to hear 
often of that young priest, and to 
find him invariably nameless. 
There was a Secretary of the 
“League for the Rights of Man” 
who urged collaboration by Cath- 
olics on the ground of the advan- 
tage of a rapprochement “between 
all international groups who main- 
tain the primacy of conscience over 
the brutality of instincts” —a 
ground which will hardly seem 
logical to Communists properly 
trained in Lenin’s well-known dog- 
mas on the subservience of Com- 
munist morality to Communist ex- 
pediency. The adherents of a mo- 
rality subservient to expediency 
cannot claim that they are main- 
taining the “primacy of conscience.” 
M. Thorez showed singular confi- 
dence in the ignorance of his audi- 
ence when he ventured to assert 
that Communists desire to employ 
“in the spreading of our ideas ex- 
clusively ideological weapons”; the 
official estimate of the death roll 
caused by the spreading of Commu- 
nism in Russia during the first 
four years of the construction of 
the Communist State is over 1,766,- 
100. The death roll caused by the 
spreading of “Communist ideas” in 
Spain within the last two years has 
yet to be computed but the figure 
16,000 as the number of secular and 
regular Spanish priests that have 
been murdered has not been dis- 
puted. “Ideological” weapons alone 
do not produce casualty lists com- 
mensurable with those of a major 
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war. Neither do such casualty 
lists, with their inevitable accom- 
paniment of sheer terrorism, sug- 
gest as a likely outcome of Commu- 
nism the “universal society united 
in labor and love” which M. Thorez 
promises to his Catholic dupes. In- 
deed, throughout this historic ap- 
peal the French Communist leader 
presumes on an immense lack of 
information on the part of the 
workers (manual and black-coated) 
with whom he desires to collabo- 
rate. He tells his Catholic hearers 
that Communism protects the fam- 
ily, obeys a “higher morality” (“for 
us morality is subordinated to the 
interests of the class-struggle” 
affirmed Lenin), and produces a 
“free and happy humanity.” Clear- 
ly Catholic workers are not expected 
to read such first-hand documenta- 
tion concerning the conditions of 
the family, of “freedom,” of “hap- 
piness,” and of “liberty of con- 
science,” in Communist Russia to- 
day as is given in the recent publi- 
cations of M. André Gide, and in the 
records of the American working- 
men, Andrew Smith and Fred E. 
Beale, or of a non-political Ameri- 
can traveler such as Carveth E. 
Wells, or of that resident familiar 
with Soviet Russia, W. H. Chamber- 
lint In his eager effort to con- 
vince Catholics that in Communism 
they will find Catholic ideals put 
into action, M. Thorez finds com- 
mon ground in passages in the 
papal encyclicals, carefully selected 
without their contexts; and he has 
the audacity to assert that all that 
is needed is “mutual good faith, a 
mutual spirit of tolerance.” Secre- 
tary Krumbein of New York State 

1 Retour de l’ U. S. S. R. and Afterthoughts 
on the U. S. S. R., André Gide; I Was a Soviet 
Worker, Andrew Smith; Word from Nowhere, 


Fred E. Beale. Russia’s Iron Age, W. H. 
Chamberlin; Kapoot, Carveth E. Wells. 
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is more honest. He knows that a 
necessary preparation for this un- 
holy alliance is to sow the seeds of 
disloyalty within the Church; to 
separate the Catholic “masses” from 
their Catholic leaders; to induce 
distrust, dissensions, disruption; to 
persuade the American Catholic 
worker that the Catholic hierarchy 
are his enemies. 

It is not without good reason that 
the French Communists are now 
claiming to be the spiritual descend- 
ants of the French revolutionaries 
of the eighteenth century; for espe- 
cially in this matter of attempting 
to disrupt the Catholic Church they 
are following in the footsteps of the 
men of 1790. Much preliminary 
work for disintegration must have 
been carried out for even seven of 
the French bishops to forswear 
their allegiance to the Church by 
taking the famous “Constitutional” 
Oath imposed by the Constituent 
Assembly and solemnly condemned 
by the Pope. The number of the 
French clergy who were induced to 
accept the “Constitution” is not 
easy to compute, but that careful 
historian M. Gaxotte considers that 
fifty per cent is a probable estimate; 
and he adds the poignant phrase, 
“The ancient Church of France had 
been mutilated.” It is a phrase no 
less appropriate to the efforts be- 
ing made today. The “outstretched 
hand” conceals a knife the sharp 
blade of which will mutilate the 
Church in America in 1938 as sure- 
ly as the Church was mutilated 
nearly two hundred years ago in 
France, unless that hand is dis- 
armed. 

Not content with mutilation the 
enemies of the Catholic Church in 
France in 1790-91 proceeded to a 
further maneuver, a maneuver ex- 
actly repeated by the Communist 
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authorities in Soviet Russia in 1923. 
This further development of the at- 
tack on the Church in France was 
the erection of a bogus Church, 
staffed by renegade priests, or- 
dained (after many difficulties had 
been surmounted) by renegade 
bishops. Here we have the fore- 
runner of the “Living Church,” 
blasphemously so-called, set up by 
the Soviet authorities in the early 
days of the Russian revolution. The 
Soviet administrators tried first 
fierce persecution; the Russian rec- 
ords for the two years 1918-1920 
gave a death roll of 26 archbishops 
and bishops, and 6,775 priests mas- 
sacred under Communist authority, 
and, in not a few cases, with revolt- 
ing tortures. It is a record repeated 
in every particular in Spain during 
the last two years of attempted 
“Red” domination. Communism al- 
ways and everywhere runs true to 
type. Following on the first Soviet 
persecution came the erection of the 
bogus Soviet Church, the “Living 
Church,” the foundations of which 
were laid at a Council of Russian 
clergy called by the Soviet authori- 
ties and specially approved by the 
all-powerful Soviet secret police 
then known as the G. P. U. The 
resolutions passed at this Council 
might have been the source, almost 
word for word, of the appeal made 
by M. Thorez last October to Cath- 
olics to recognize Christian ideals 
in the Communist Program as car- 
ried into action by Soviet power. 
This Russian “Living Church” 
Council concluded its sessions by 
“sending the blessing of the holy 
fathers” to Lenin. Doubtless, if all 
the hopes of M. Thorez and of 
Secretary Krumbein are fulfilled, 
we shall find some deluded clerical 
supporters of the Communist re- 
gime sending a blessing to Stalin. 
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The ultimate fate of the “Consti- 
tutional” priests in France, as of the 
clergy of the “Living Church” in 
Communist Russia 150 years later, 
is instructive. In almost every par- 
ish in France the renegades were 
shunned, while the French people 
flocked to the “non-juring” priests 
who had remained faithful to their 
allegiance. Here again history re- 
peated itself, with perfect exacti- 
tude in Communist Russia. The 
Soviet Government helped its pup- 
pet “Church” in every conceivable 
way: “every encouragement and as- 
sistance was given to the renegade 
clergy ready to conform to Govern- 
ment requirements, and willing to 
proclaim Communism as a blessing 
from God ... [and to help on] the 
work of dismemberment of the 
Church in Russia.” So writes 
Makeev in his classic work Russia. 
But the efforts of the Communist 
organizers broke in vain against the 
faith of the Russian people; and it 
was the Russian Communist writer 
Yakovlev who was forced to admit 
that the Russian villages “unani- 
mously declared ‘We don’t want the 
new religion.’” The faith of the 
French people in 1791 provided a 
no less acid test for the validity of 
the sacraments administered by 
priests who refused obedience to 
the Pope. 

The later history of the French 
bogus “Constitutional” Church is 
full of interest. Created in 1790 
and at first loaded with favors by 
the enemies of the Faith, by 1793 
the French authorities had reached 
the conclusion that even the sem- 
blance of Catholic worship should 
be destroyed. The renegade French 
priests were sent to the guillotine. 
Even the public abjuration by the 
unhappy ex-Archbishop Gobel of 
his episcopal office did not save him 
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from sharing the same sentence. 
Crosses and statues were destroyed; 
the famous inscription, “Death is 
an eternal sleep,” was carved over 
the gates of cemeteries—an act 
which amounted as M. Gaxotte says 
“to the closing of paradise, purga- 
tory and hell by order of the po- 
lice”; young men paraded the 
streets dressed up in miters and 
chasubles and carrying pyxes; rel- 
ics were desecrated; the churches 
were utilized for dances and ban- 
quets; and a new French calendar 
was invented on a ten day unit. An 
inquirer who asked, “What is the 
object of your calendar?” was told, 
“To abolish Sunday,” upon which 
M. Gaxotte comments: “The new 
program was in fact to abolish Sun- 
day, the saints, the churches, re- 
ligion, the clergy, and God.” * The 
“outstretched” hand of the creators 
of the “Red” Church in France had 
disclosed the knife by which it was 
sought to deal a deathblow to all 
religious practice and to all reli- 
gious faith. 

To abolish the saints, religion, the 
Churches, the clergy and God — 
that, in a nutshell, is the ultimate 
aim of the Communist policy of the 
outstretched hand extended to Cath- 
olics today with such insistent and 
plausible invitation. It is an aim 
which has been realized very fully 
in those areas of Spain which have 
fallen under “Red” control; and 
here we can see in active and most 
instructive operation that main line 
of Communist policy in regard to 
Catholics, the line of creating dis- 
trust and animosity between the 
people and the hierarchy. In Spain 
in recent years, as in America to- 
day, the lying propaganda has been 
and is being diffused among Cath- 


2 The French Revolution. By Pierre Gaxotte. 


Pp. 155, 156; 329 sqq. 
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olics that, to quote again the state- 
ment at the Tenth Communist Con- 
vention held this summer in New 
York: “the hierarchy does not rep- 
resent the interests of Catholics but 
on the contrary represents what the 
Catholic masses abhor and what 
they fight against.” 

It is but a step from this posi- 
tion to that in which Catholics will 
be urged to “abhor” and to “fight 
against” the leaders of the Church, 
—again on the most plausible 
grounds, and grounds which will 
certainly be carefully selected to fit 
in with the grievances of the mo- 
ment. A stream of such lying 
propaganda has been issued in the 
attempt to divide devout and loyal 
Spanish Catholics from their own 
bishops, and from the Religious Or- 
ders. Some of the lies are so clumsy 
that it is difficult to believe that 
even the most ignorant could be in- 
fluenced; others are subtle and clev- 
erly timed. An attractively-jacket- 
ed pamphlet depicting a Spanish 
priest in friendly converse with 
Spanish “Red” troops is sold in 
London, but is published by the 
“North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy, New York.” 
The weekly organ published in 
London under the name of The War 
in Spain comes out into the open 
with the announcement that “Re- 
publican priests announce that a 
Pastoral Letter on a political sub- 
ject carries no ecclesiastical weight 
beyond that accorded to individual 
opinion”; and the implication of 
this sentence is made clear by the 
caption to the paragraph in which 
it occurs: “Hierarchy versus Peo- 
ple.” That is a headline which 
may be found, in almost identical 
words in the new Irish monthly 
magazine published under the spe- 
cious title of the Workers’ Republic. 
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If the tacticians of the Communist 
International, who control the pol- 
icy of Communist action in all 
countries, attain their immediate 
objective, the seeds of disloyalty, 
disunion, disruption will be sown 
among the most active and gener- 
ous-minded Catholics in America, 
in France, in Ireland, in England. 
For this policy, of fraternal co- 
operation for the common good, will 
be addressed especially to those 
Catholic men and women who are 
most conscious of the urgent need 
of reforms in the existing social 
order. It is a policy which can 
only be effectively countered by in- 
sistence on the essential quality of 
Communism — the quality of mili- 
tant irreconcilable atheism. There 
can be no ground for union between 
the Catholic Church, whose aim is 
to restore all things in Christ, and 
Communists whose one anxiety is to 
tear society from Christ. Pope Pius 
XI. has laid down, with no shadow 
of doubt or obscurity, the law for 
Catholics, in clause 58 of the En- 
cyclical Divini Redemptoris: “Com- 
munism is intrinsically wrong, and 
no one who would save Christian 
civilization may collaborate with it, 
in any way whatever.” 
Communism is known by its 
works, and not by a sudden facility 
for quoting the New Testament, 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno. Those works have been 
made clear to the whole world in 
Russia and in a large part of Spain. 
They are perfectly consonant with 
the teachings of the Communist 
prophets Marx and Lenin. They 
bear the hallmark of a fierce hatred 
of all religions, of all religious prac- 
tice, of all religious ideology; a 
hatred translated into relentless 
massacre and murder. They bear 
the further hallmark of fierce class 
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hatreds, which are also translated 
into relentless massacres and mur- 
ders. The Communist outstretched 
hand which is proffered with such 
glib eloquence to the Catholics of 
America today is more deeply 
bloodstained than was the hand of 
an Attila or of a Genghis Khan. It 
was the official organ of Commu- 
nist power in Russia which pro- 
claimed that “our program is an all- 
embracing and blood-soaked real- 
ity.”* It was the prophet of Com- 
munism, Karl Marx, who affirmed 
that “Religion is the opium of the 
people.” It was his great follower 
Lenin who taught that “all religious 
ideas are an unspeakable abomina- 
tion.” * These are the beliefs that 
are the driving force which goads 
Communists, once they have 
achieved power, to destroy and 
desecrate Christian churches; to 
kill Christian priests and men and 
women who are members of Chris- 
tian Religious Orders, adding not 
infrequently, out of sheer malicious 
hatred, tortures which make of 
death a merciful release; and to 
perpetuate the even more terrible 
crime against humanity, the crime 
of the “slaughter of souls,” since 
the Communist ideal is that man 
should no longer be “soul-encum- 
bered.” 

These are the fundamental truths 
which must be brought home to all 
Catholics in America. It is perti- 
nent to recall that a venerable 
Marxian principle is “to appropri- 
ate the institutions of the bour- 
geoisie in the interests of the prole- 
tariat.” The policy of the “out- 
stretched hand” is devised to ap- 
propriate the Catholic Church in 
the interests of the Communist In- 
ternational. 


3 Pravda. September 9, 1928. 
4Lenin on Religion. English Edition. P. 50. 





























By I. J. 


N the fall of 1905, when I visited 
Naples for the first time, I be- 
held a spectacle which I had never 
witnessed before and which I have 
never witnessed since. Mount Vesu- 
vius, the only active volcano on the 
continent of Europe, was in erup- 
tion. Our boat docked early in the 
morning, and it was still too dark 
to discern more than a vague out- 
line of the far-famed bay, but I was 
compensated by the sight which 
met my eyes when I turned them 
in the direction of Vesuvius, about 
seven miles distant. The crater was 
vomiting forth high into the air a 
continuous discharge of flames and 
molten lava, while two long streams 
of fiery-red lava were slowly forc- 
ing their way down the precipitous 
slope. Booth Tarkington, who was 
on board, remarked: “I suppose 
that none of us will ever again see 
a show to equal this.” I remained 
in Naples for two weeks, and every 
night from the balcony of my hotel 
I watched the progress of that erup- 
tion. I can truthfully say that I 
have never seen a spectacle to equal 
it. Of course, much of the impres- 
siveness of that eruption of 1905 lay 
in the fact that it enabled the spec- 
tator to form an adequate idea of 
what must have been the awesome 
grandeur of the great eruption of 
79 a. D., which enveloped the cities 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum as in 
a winding robe. 

Even when Vesuvius is quiescent, 
it towers in startling contrast to 
the enchanting environs of Naples. 
From the heights of the upper city 
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there stretches out before the eyes 
a panorama of ravishing beauty. 
At the feet of the spectator lies the 
populous city spread out like a gi- 
gantic fan. To the right and the 
left extend the wide-encircling 
arms of the blue bay. Along the 
arms of the bay the white houses 
sparkle in the bright sunshine like 
a necklace of diamonds. But domi- 
nating all is Vesuvius, crowned 
with its black pall of smoke and 
ominous in the distance. Little 
wonder is it that Goethe compared 
the volcano to a peak of hell rising 
out of paradise. 

Years after my first visit to 
Naples, I returned to make the 
ascent of Vesuvius. The mountain 
is about 4,000 feet high, and an 
electric railway carries one almost 
to the top. At the base are numer- 
ous villages, and the lower slopes 
are covered with vineyards which 
produce the fine wines known as 
Vesuve and Lachrimae Christi. On 
one of the ridges beneath the 
crater stands the national observa- 
tory. The geologist in charge keeps 
a continuous record of the volcanic 
changes, and in the event of an 
eruption he is prepared to warn the 
people who live in the villages at 
the foot of the mountain. The ap- 
proach to the crater is made over 
slopes coated with hard, black lava, 
layer upon layer. The crater is 
roughly circular in form, and in the 
middle of the cooled crust rises the 
cone, or chimney, which was 
formed during the eruption of 1905. 
From that chimney ascends the 


























column of smoke which can be seen 
for miles around Naples. At the 
risk of ruining a pair of shoes the 
tourist can walk over the crust to 
the cone, or for twenty-five lire he 
can ride on the shoulders of a guide. 
During the past nineteen hundred 
years Vesuvius has erupted eight- 
een times. The last eruption oc- 
curred in 1926. 

Previous to the eruption of 79 
A. D., Vesuvius was considered to be 
an extinct volcano. In the reign of 
Augustus the geographer Strabo de- 
scribed it as a burnt-out volcano. 
Its slopes were covered with green 
vineyards, and its summit was a 
grassy plain. When Spartacus the 
gladiator led his slave rebellion in 
73 a. D., he and his companions bar- 
ricaded themselves on the summit 
of Vesuvius. The great eruption of 
79 a. D. came as a terrible surprise. 
Pliny the younger, who was at 
Misenum, witnessed the eruption, 
and in two letters which he wrote 
to the historian Tacitus, he de- 
scribed what he saw. He relates 
that he beheld high above Vesuvius 
a gigantic cloud of smoke and fire 
shaped like an umbrella pine tree, 
which blotted out the sun, and 
which rained down pumice stone 
and volcanic dust on the surround- 
ing country. This dense cloud of 
cinders and ashes was driven by the 
wind over the city of Pompeii, situ- 
ated about a mile from the base of 
the mountain. The volcanic stones 
fell first, and they showered down 
on Pompeii to a depth of ten feet. 
Then the volcanic dust practically 
buried the city from sight. 

The destruction of Pompeii took 
place during the reign of the Em- 
peror Titus. Suetonius, in his life 
of Titus, states that the Emperor 
appointed a commission to rebuild 
the cities which had been over- 
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whelmed by Vesuvius. However, 
Pompeii was so completely buried 
by the eruption that no attempt was 
made to rebuild it, and the surviv- 
ors settled elsewhere. For seven- 
teen centuries Pompeii remained in 
its silent tomb. About 1750 it was 
accidentally brought to light by 
some workmen who had occasion to 
dig there, and the work of excava- 
tion began. Today, about half the 
city is exposed to view. Up to re- 
cent times the Italian government 
removed all objects of value to the 
National Museum of Naples. To- 
day, the work of excavation is con- 
ducted in a more scientific manner. 
The new excavations are really 
restorations. The new method pro- 
ceeds by strata from above down- 
wards. First, the roof is freed from 
the voleanic dust, and it is photo- 
graphed. Then it is supported on 
new rafters in place of the old 
wooden ones, which were carbon- 
ized by the hot volcanic ashes. The 
roof having been rebuilt, the exca- 
vation continues. Projecting bal- 
conies, windows, doors, and what- 
ever else formed the front of the 
house, are carefully anchored in 
place. Then the interior of the 
house is excavated, and all articles 
of domestic use are left where they 
are found. Fallen walls are re- 
erected; gardens are replanted; and 
lead pipes which are nineteen hun- 
dred years old, again supply the 
fountains with water. The result 
is that you walk down a street in 
the new excavations, or you enter 
one of the houses, and there is an 
atmosphere of perfect illusion. It 
seems as if the original inhabitants 
had departed only yesterday. 

In the first century of the Chris- 
tian era Pompeii was a prosperous 
commercial town of the Roman 
Empire, with a population of over 
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Naples for the first time, I be- 
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a panorama of ravishing beauty. 
At the feet of the spectator lies the 
populous city spread out like a gi- 
gantic fan. To the right and the 
left extend the wide-encircling 
arms of the blue bay. Along the 
arms of the bay the white houses 
sparkle in the bright sunshine like 
a necklace of diamonds. But domi- 
nating all is Vesuvius, crowned 
with its black pall of smoke and 
ominous in the distance. Little 
wonder is it that Goethe compared 
the volcano to a peak of hell rising 
out of paradise. 

Years after my first visit to 
Naples, I returned to make the 
ascent of Vesuvius. The mountain 
is about 4,000 feet high, and an 
electric railway carries one almost 
to the top. At the base are numer- 
ous villages, and the lower slopes 
are covered with vineyards which 
produce the fine wines known as 
Vesuve and Lachrimae Christi. On 
one of the ridges beneath the 
crater stands the national observa- 
tory. The geologist in charge keeps 
a continuous record of the volcanic 
changes, and in the event of an 
eruption he is prepared to warn the 
people who live in the villages at 
the foot of the mountain. The ap- 
proach to the crater is made over 
slopes coated with hard, black lava, 
layer upon layer. The crater is 
roughly circular in form, and in the 
middle of the cooled crust rises the 
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column of smoke which can be seen 
for miles around Naples. At the 
risk of ruining a pair of shoes the 
tourist can walk over the crust to 
the cone, or for twenty-five lire he 
can ride on the shoulders of a guide. 
During the past nineteen hundred 
years Vesuvius has erupted eight- 
een times. The last eruption oc- 
curred in 1926. 

Previous to the eruption of 79 
A. D., Vesuvius was considered to be 
an extinct volcano. In the reign of 
Augustus the geographer Strabo de- 
scribed it as a burnt-out volcano. 
Its slopes were covered with green 
vineyards, and its summit was a 
grassy plain. When Spartacus the 
gladiator led his slave rebellion in 
73 a. D., he and his companions bar- 
ricaded themselves on the summit 
of Vesuvius. The great eruption of 
79 a. D. came as a terrible surprise. 
Pliny the younger, who was at 
Misenum, witnessed the eruption, 
and in two letters which he wrote 
to the historian Tacitus, he de- 
scribed what he saw. He relates 
that he beheld high above Vesuvius 
a gigantic cloud of smoke and fire 
shaped like an umbrella pine tree, 
which blotted out the sun, and 
which rained down pumice stone 
and volcanic dust on the surround- 
ing country. This dense cloud of 
cinders and ashes was driven by the 
wind over the city of Pompeii, situ- 
ated about a mile from the base of 
the mountain. The volcanic stones 
fell first, and they showered down 
on Pompeii to a depth of ten feet. 
Then the volcanic dust practically 
buried the city from sight. 

The destruction of Pompeii took 
place during the reign of the Em- 
peror Titus. Suetonius, in his life 
of Titus, states that the Emperor 
appointed a commission to rebuild 
the cities which had been over- 
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whelmed by Vesuvius. However, 
Pompeii was so completely buried 
by the eruption that no attempt was 
made to rebuild it, and the surviv- 
ors settled elsewhere. For seven- 
teen centuries Pompeii remained in 
its silent tomb. About 1750 it was 
accidentally brought to light by 
some workmen who had occasion to 
dig there, and the work of excava- 
tion began. Today, about half the 
city is exposed to view. Up to re- 
cent times the Italian government 
removed all objects of value to the 
National Museum of Naples. To- 
day, the work of excavation is con- 
ducted in a more scientific manner. 
The new excavations are really 
restorations. The new method pro- 
ceeds by strata from above down- 
wards. First, the roof is freed from 
the volcanic dust, and it is photo- 
graphed. Then it is supported on 
new rafters in place of the old 
wooden ones, which were carbon- 
ized by the hot volcanic ashes. The 
roof having been rebuilt, the exca- 
vation continues. Projecting bal- 
conies, windows, doors, and what- 
ever else formed the front of the 
house, are carefully anchored in 
place. Then the interior of the 
house is excavated, and all articles 
of domestic use are left where they 
are found. Fallen walls are re- 
erected; gardens are replanted; and 
lead pipes which are nineteen hun- 
dred years old, again supply the 
fountains with water. The result 
is that you walk down a street in 
the new excavations, or you enter 
one of the houses, and there is an 
atmosphere of perfect illusion. It 
seems as if the original inhabitants 
had departed only yesterday. 

In the first century of the Chris- 
tian era Pompeii was a prosperous 
commercial town of the Roman 
Empire, with a population of over 
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twenty thousand people. It was 
also a seaside resort of Roman 
patricians, many of whom had vil- 
las in the neighborhood. The 
unique value of Pompeii to us 
lies in the fact that it has come 
down to us just as it was in the 
year 79 a. D. In dealing with the 
ancient world the most difficult task 
is to visualize the actual life of the 
people. Pompeii tells us exactly 
and in detail how life was lived in 
a provincial town of the Roman 
Empire, when Christ walked upon 
earth, when Titus destroyed Jeru- 
salem, and when the Apostles sepa- 
rated to convert the world. 

In Pompeii there is abundant 
proof that the eruption came as a 
complete surprise to the inhabi- 
tants. In the homes and the shops 
almost everything has been discov- 
ered in its accustomed place. Most 
of the people had time to escape. 
Those who perished lingered too 
long in the doomed city and they 
were overcome by the volcanic 
gases. Some evidently sought ref- 
uge within their own houses while 
they waited for the shower of ashes 
to subside. In one cellar eighteen 
skeletons were discovered, one of 
them being that of a babe. Most of 
the skeletons were found near the 
door of the cellar, and from their 
position it is manifest that the 
members of this group, when they 
realized their predicament, tried to 
escape from their prison. Others 
remained behind to collect their 
valuables. In the garden of one 
house the skeleton of a man was 
found, and beside this skeleton 
there was a bag of coins. In a 
number of instances the bodies of 
those who perished left perfect 
molds in the fine volcanic dust, 
which was afterwards hardened by 
the action of the water. Eighteen 
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hundred years after the eruption 
soft plaster of Paris was poured in- 
to these molds, and reproductions 
of human and animal figures were 
secured. In the little museum at 
the Porta Marina (the city gate 
which leads to the sea), you gaze 
upon Pompeians in plaster, and 
from the agonizing attitudes in 
which they died you gain some idea 
of the panic which overtook them. 
One cast is that of an old man, 
around whose waist is the mark of 
a money-belt. Another cast is that 
of a young girl who tried in vain to 
save herself from suffocation by 
holding a cloth over her face. A 
third cast is that of a dog, whose 
body is contorted with pain. That 
dog belonged to L. Vesonius Prin- 
ius. It died while chained to the 
street door of its master’s house. 
Pompeii is a walled town, rough- 
ly oval in form, and about two miles 
in circumference. The wall is forti- 
fied by numerous towers, and it is 
pierced by eight massive gates. The 
general plan of the town shows 
great regularity in the streets, 
which for the most part are 
straight. Two main thoroughfares 
cross the city very nearly at right 
angles. The streets are paved with 
blocks of hard lava, fitted to one 
another with great care. In the 
pavement are deep ruts, three and 
one-half feet apart, made by the 
wheels of innumerable chariots. 
The streets are bordered by raised 
sidewalks with a curbing. At vari- 
ous places in the streets, especially 
at the corners, are large stepping- 
stones worn hollow by the feet of 
the people who crossed from one 
sidewalk to another. These step- 
pingstones, which are on a level 
with the sidewalks, are ranged in 
such a manner as to leave pas- 
sages for the chariot wheels. The 
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streets are also well supplied with 
drinking fountains. I noticed that 
the granite stones on either side of 
one of these fountains were worn 
smooth. It was on those stones 
that the people of many generations 
placed their hands when they 
stooped to drink. The fountains 
are connected by lead pipes with 
water towers, which stand along 
the streets. The highways leading 
from the town are lined with tombs, 
in which were placed urns contain- 
ing the ashes of the departed. 
The shops of Pompeii are located 
on the main streets. During busi- 
ness hours the front of each shop 
was open to the street; at other 
times it was closed with wooden 
shutters. The shops have yielded 
many terra cotta jars, which were 
in universal use as containers. 
Ancient Pompeii had its full quota 
of taverns, which were generally 
situated on the corners of busy 
streets. In these establishments a 
marble counter with round open- 
ings, in which the vessels contain- 
ing the drinks were placed, extend- 
ed across the front. These side- 
walk bars were convenient for 
thirsty Pompeians who did not have 
the time to enter the shop and to 
sit down at a table. In the tavern 
where the gladiators were wont to 
meet after the games, loaded dice 
were discovered. Bakeries and 
pastry shops were also numerous in 
ancient Pompeii. In the oven of 
one of the bakeries eighty-one 
loaves of carbonized bread were 
found. They were baking on the 
day of the eruption. In this bakery 
the hand mills are still in place. A 
mill consists of two blocks of hard 
lava, the lower one shaped like a 
cone, the upper one like a double 
funnel. The upper stone had a pro- 
jecting handle, which was operated 
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by a slave on a circular runway. 
Another important establishment in 
the business world of Pompeii was 
the fuller’s shop. Just beyond the 
gate which separates the old from 
the new excavations stands the 
Fullonica Stephani, or, as we would 
say, the Stephen’s Cleaning and 
Dyeing Company. It has a deep 
basin for washing, vats for dyeing 
and wringing, and an upper terrace 
where the clothes were hung out 
to dry. The Pompeians loved art 
objects of every description, and 
hence we are not surprised to dis- 
cover jewelry stores, the studios of 
sculptors, and a manufactory of 
colors used in painting. We even 
know where one of the physicians 
lived, for in his office numerous 
surgical instruments were found. 
All are made of bronze, and some 
of them compare with the ingenious 
instruments of today. The tiny 
shops of Pompeii, with their open 
fronts, their projecting balconies 
and their gay decorations, must 
have taken on something of the ap- 
pearance of booths in a modern 
bazaar. At night countless oil 
lamps twinkling in the shops would 
provide a charming illumination 
for streets which are seldom over 
twenty feet in width. 

The public buildings of Pompeii 
are sources of inexhaustible inter- 
est to the student of antiquity. One 
large group of these buildings sur- 
rounds the Forum, which was the 
heart of the city’s life and move- 
ment. The eruption reduced most 
of these buildings to ruins, and 
what the tourist sees today is a 
forest of columns. In fact, ancient 
Pompeii was a city of columns. 
Marble was used only rarely in the 
construction of columns. Most of 
them were built of brick, and then 
covered with a stucco which was 
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fluted and painted. The Forum of 
Pompeii, which is 467 feet long and 
126 feet wide, was bordered on three 
sides by a portico supported on 
columns. This portico afforded 
protection from the sun and the 
rain, and it also prevented wheeled 
vehicles from entering the Forum. 
The north end of the Forum, where 
alone the portico is wanting, is oc- 
cupied by the ruins of the stately 
temple of Jupiter. It was raised on 
a podium, ten feet high, and had 
a portico with six Corinthian col- 
umns in front. The most imposing 
building in the Forum was the 
basilica, or court of law. This edi- 
fice was 180 feet long and 80 feet 
wide, the largest in Pompeii. 

In addition to the temples which 
surround the Forum, the remains 
of five others have been discov- 
ered. The most interesting of these 
is the temple of Isis, which plays 
an important part in Bulwer- 
Lytton’s novel, The Last Days of 
Pompeii. Isis was an Egyptian 
goddess, whose worship became 
popular in the Roman Empire. The 
cult of Isis had a mysterious rite, 
which is still a secret to us, for 
those who describe this rite have 
carefully refrained from betraying 
it. The temple of Isis, even in ruins, 
is beautiful. It consists of a cella, 
the front of which is a portico borne 
by six columns. This cella is placed 
in the middle of a court, which was 
surrounded by a colonnade of brick 
pillars covered with stucco. Near 
the steps leading to the temple is a 
large altar, on which calcined 
bones were found. When the sanc- 
tuary of the temple was excavated, 
a number of skeletons were brought 
to light, proving that some Pom- 
peians looked to the goddess Isis 
for protection during the eruption. 
Among the more important pub- 
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lic buildings of Pompeii are the 
thermae, or baths. In ancient Pom- 
peii the public baths took the place 
of our modern clubs. Four estab- 
lishments have been discovered, all 
so well preserved as to show even 
to the casual sightseer the purpose 
of the different apartments. The 
bather entered the apodyterium, or 
dressing room, which had niches in 
the walls where clothing could be 
placed. Then he went to the frigi- 
darium, a room for cold baths, or 
he passed through the tepidarium, 
a room moderately heated, to the 
caldarium, a room for hot baths, 
or he went to the faconicum, a cir- 
cular room for sweat baths in dry 
air. You can still see the heating 
apparatus by which hot air and 
hot water were circulated through 
the hollow space between the walls 
and under the floors. The largest 
of these baths has a palestra, an 
open-air gymnasium with an open- 
air swimming-pool, and it also pro- 
vided rooms for exercise and recre- 
ation. It is evident that bathing was 
an elaborate ritual with the wealthy 
Pompeians, and that they spent 
much of their leisure in these estab- 
lishments. 

Three other public buildings tell 
us where the Pompeians went for 
amusement. This small provincial 
town had two theaters and an amphi- 
theater. The small theater, which 
was roofed, had a seating capacity 
of 1,500. The larger theater, which 
was open to the sky, could seat 
5,000 spectators. On sunny days 
an awning would be suspended 
from poles which were fastened to 
the barrier at the top. The stage 
of this theater is long and narrow 
and it rises three feet above the 
level of the orchestra. The rear 
wall was built to represent the 
front of a palace. It has three doors 
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and it is adorned with columns and 
niches for statues. At the front of 
the stage and extending its entire 
length is a narrow irough. It 
would seem that the main curtain, 
instead of being lowered as in our 
theaters, was raised from that 
trough. 

Without an amphitheater, no Ro- 
man town could consider itself 
complete. The amphitheater at 
Pompeii, which seated 20,000 peo- 
ple, is 460 feet in length and 345 
feet in width. The arena was sur- 
rounded by a barrier six and a half 
feet high. Two broad corridors 
connect the ends of the arena with 
the outside. At the middle of the 
west side there is a third corridor, 
narrow and low, through which the 
bodies of the dead were dragged to 
its entrance on the street. Accord- 
ing to Dion Cassius this amphi- 
theater was filled with spectators 
on the day of the eruption. Of a 
sudden the lions in their dens began 
to make a frightful uproar. The 
animals, it would seem, sensed that 
something was wrong, for shortly 
after their uproar the cloudless sky 
was darkened by the smoke of 
Vesuvius. 

Of all the buildings in Pompeii 
the private houses are the most 
beautiful and the most interesting. 
Today, people live in homes with 
many windows looking out on the 
streets. In Pompeii the windows 
are few and small, and they are 
always in the upper story. The 
chief rooms of a Pompeian house 
are on the ground floor, and the 
only communication with the 
street is through the doors. The 
Pompeians believed in privacy. 

In the homes of wealthy Pom- 
peians we generally find two shops 
on either side of the main entrance. 
These shops, which have no com- 
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munication with the interior of the 
mansion, were operated by slaves. 
Every wealthy Pompeian neces- 
sarily had a number of slaves, be- 
cause he regarded all the ordinary 
professions and trades as beneath 
him. He devoted himself to the 
public service, civil or military, or 
he managed estates, or he prac- 
ticed law. He owned slaves of 
every degree of intelligence and 
skill, and some of them helped him 
to amass wealth by taking charge 
of the shops in the front of his 
house. 

The main entrance leads into 
the atrium, or what we call the liv- 
ing room. The atrium is generally 
surrounded by graceful pillars, and 
it has a square or rectangular open- 
ing in the sloping roof, which ad- 
mits light and air. A_ shallow 
marble basin in the floor, often con- 
taining a fountain, occupies the 
space directly beneath the opening 
in the roof. Into the atrium open 
the bedrooms, the entrances to 
which could be closed by curtains. 
The bedrooms are small and win- 
dowless, and they can be recog- 
nized by the alcove for the bed. 
The atrium with its pillars is like 
the nave of a church, and the bed- 
rooms are like chapels at the sides. 

From the atrium one passes di- 
rectly into a large room, richly 
paved and painted, which belonged 
to the master of the house. It was 
in this room, the tablinium, that he 
entertained his friends and clients. 
It was here that he could have ab- 
solute privacy, for the tablinium 
could be shut off from the atrium 
by curtains, and at the farther end 
it had folding doors. 

The tablinium leads into the 
peristylium, a large open court at 
the rear of the house. This court 
is enclosed by columns bearing a 
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portico; it is beautified with flower- 
beds, fountains and statuettes in 
marble and bronze; and at the rear 
there are trees and shrubbery, with 
inviting marble benches. The din- 
ing room, the kitchen and other 
rooms for domestic purposes open 
into the peristylium. 

A Pompeian house was built pri- 
marily to furnish protection against 
the heat. A curtain drawn across 
the opening in the roof of the win- 
dowless atrium would transform it 
into a cool retreat during the heat 
of a summer’s day. And in the eve- 
ning the open-air peristylium, with 
its shrubbery and fountains, made 
an ideal gathering place. But the 
question suggests itself: What did 
the Pompeians do in the winter to 
stave off the cold? They closed the 
folding doors of the tablinium, 
and they thus shut off the open 
peristylium from the front of the 
house. And they used pans of 
burning coals to heat the living 
rooms, just as the Italians do 
today. 

The Pompeians spared no ex- 
pense to decorate their homes with 
fine mosaic floors, ornate wall 
frescoes and artistic objects in 
marble and bronze. Love of fine 
art must have been general among 
them. We are astonished both at 
the quantity and the quality of the 
artistically wrought objects which 
have been found in their homes. 
This small provincial town has 
yielded a profusion of marbles, mo- 
saics, bronzes, frescoes and jewelry 
—all of exquisite workmanship. 
Today, these collections are housed 
in the National Museum of Naples, 
and they lend that Museum a 
unique character. The Cave Canem 
mosaic, which decorated the vesti- 
bule of a private house, and the 
bronze statuette of the dancing 
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faun, which was found in a private 
garden, are known the world over. 
The dancing faun, a figure with 
pointed ears suggesting horns and 
with a face charged with wild 
abandon, is one of the most cele- 
brated “action” statuettes in exist- 
ence. 

The wall frescoes deserve spe- 
cial mention. They are generally 
disposed in three horizontal bands: 
a dado, a central zone of panels, 
and a frieze. The colors even to- 
day are vivid: brilliant black, am- 
ber yellow, bright green and the 
famous sealing-wax red. In the 
narrow bands above and below the 
central zone of panels, cupids are 
often employed as decorative acces- 
sories. The panel frescoes are 
mythological in content, dealing 
with the gods and goddesses of 
ancient Rome. In one of the houses 
there is a panel decorated with a 
cartoon. Against a black back- 
ground a grasshopper, seated in a 
red chariot, is driving a large green 
parrot. Experts think that this car- 
toon was painted during the reign 
of Nero. The chariot stands for 
the Roman State, the parrot stands 
for Nero, and the grasshopper 
stands for Seneca, his tutor, who at 
that time wielded a great influence 
over the Emperor. 

A tourist who walks through the 
streets in the new excavations can- 
not help but notice the inscriptions 
on the walls. Pompeii had no bill- 
boards, but the stuccoed walls of 
the buildings provided a smooth 
surface on which public notices 
could be painted in a bright red 
color. Over sixteen hundred elec- 
tion posters have been found on 
the walls. One candidate’s appeal 
for votes reads as follows: “Inn- 
keepers make Sallustius Capito 
aedile.” The spectacles staged in 
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the amphitheater were advertised 
on the walls. One notice promises 
a beast hunt, in which wild ani- 
mals will be pursued and slaugh- 
tered. Another notice offers extra 
inducements by proclaiming that 
awnings will be spread and the 
spectators will be sprinkled with 
perfume. In a third, a politician 
announces that in gratitude for his 
election he will provide thirty-five 
pairs of gladiators during the 
course of a single afternoon. In 
addition to the public notices, over 
three thousand inscriptions scrib- 
bled upon the walls by idlers have 
been: discovered. Writing upon 
walls was a prevalent habit in Pom- 
peii. Anybody who could write 
carried a sharp-pointed stylus, and 
there was always a great tempta- 
tion to use the stylus on the pol- 
ished walls of stucco. It was on 
the walis that innkeepers figured 
out their accounts, that children 
scratched the alphabet, that lovers 
left a record of their meeting, and 
that hundreds of people wrote their 
names followed by the words hic 
fuit. 

Today, it is the custom of schol- 
ars to deny the depravity of the 
ancient Romans. Pompeii is a 
striking object lesson in the real 
and inward meaning of paganism. 
At the time of its destruction Chris- 
tianity was beginning to spread in 
the Roman Empire, and Pompeii 
tells us what Christianity had to 
overcome. Somebody has defined a 
pagan as “one for whom the visible 
world alone exists.” Everything in 
Pompeii suggests that the people 
lived for the pleasures of this life. 
Their philosophy is admirably 
summed up in a mosaic, which was 
found in the garden of a private 
house. The chief motive is a skull 
in the center, symbolic of death. 
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Below is a butterfly on the rim of a 
wheel, symbolic of the flight of time. 
On the right of the skull are a beg- 
gar’s staff, wallet and tattered robe; 
and on the left are a king’s scepter 
and his mantle of royal purple— 
symbols of what short-lived man 
leaves behind him. Over all is a 
level, with the plumb line hanging 
straight, symbolic of Fate, which 
sooner or later equalizes the lots of 
all mankind. The lesson of that 
mosaic is easy to divine: “Eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow 
we die.” In other words, since 
life is short and death ends all, let 
every moment be filled with the 
pleasurable sensations of the fine 
arts, of the table, of the bath, of the 
theater, of the arena, and especial- 
ly of sex. This mad pursuit of 
pleasure explains why the Pom- 
peians were so intensely interested 
in amassing money. Even the 
wealthy people, as we have seen, 
had shops at the front of their 
homes. Money is necessary for 
pleasure, and the Pompeians made 
no secret of their desire for money. 
Salve lucrum—“Welcome gain!”— 
such is the inscription which one 
of them placed as a motto in the 
mosaic floor of his home. 

Pompeii is no place to look for 
virtue, and yet a casual observer 
might carry away the impression 
that the people were very pious. It 
is true that if was difficult for a 
Pompeian to forget his gods. When 
he went outdoors, he encountered 
their temples, and he saw their 
statues in the streets and the pub- 
lic buildings. When he attended 
the theater, he witnessed plays in 
which the myths of the gods were 
dramatized. When he returned 
home, he was surrounded by their 
images in pigment, marble and 
bronze. But the point is that the 
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religion of paganism did not make 
for morality. The patroness of 
Pompeii was Venus, the goddess of 
love. It is for this reason that the 
vast majority of the paintings in 
the homes represent sensual epi- 
sodes in the legends of Jupiter, 
Apollo, Mars and Venus. Far from 
having a religious significance and 
influence, these paintings were in- 
centives to vice. The fact that 
Venus was the patroness of the city 
also explains the large number of 
erotic inscriptions which were 
scribbled on the walls of public 
buildings. Today, these licentious 
paintings and inscriptions are pre- 
served in a secret museum in 
Naples. At any rate there is plenty 
of evidence that Pompeii was a pa- 
gan city— gay, materialistic and 
immoral. 

Pompeii was in existence when 
Christianity was making converts 
in the Roman Empire. Seventeen 
years before the eruption, St. Paul 
spent a month at Puteoli, a sea- 
port on the Bay of Naples not far 
from Pompeii. St. Paul, who was 
a Roman citizen, had appealed his 
case from the Roman Governor of 
Palestine to Caesar. When he 
stopped at Puteoli, he was being 
taken to Rome to make a direct 
appeal to Nero, who was then 
Emperor. According to Josephus, 
there was a Christian community in 
Puteoli. We have reason to believe, 
therefore, that there were Chris- 
tians in Pompeii. Two names which 
appear in the New Testament— 
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Mary and Martha—are written on 
one of the walls. What was the 
judgment of the Christians who 
lived in Pompeii on the paganism 
of the city? The answer to that 
question is scratched in large let- 
ters on another wall. This second 
inscription seems to be a prophecy 
of the doom of the city, because the 
words are Sodom, Gomorrah. The 
city of Pompeii suffered the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, which were 
destroyed by fire and brimstone 
from above. The Old Testament 
tells us that God was willing to 
spare those cities, if a certain num- 
ber of virtuous people were found 
in them. It seems that the city of 
Pompeii with all its folly and vice 
contained a number of people who 
were naturally good. The city was 
destroyed but the vast majority of 
the inhabitants escaped. It is esti- 
mated that out of a population of 
twenty thousand only two thousand 
perished. In other words, the Pom- 
peians were given a second chance. 

A tour of Pompeii begins with 
Vesuvius and it ends with Vesuvius. 
When the tourist has seen every- 
thing that is to be seen, and when 
he is wending his way out of that 
city of the dead, he turns and takes 
one last look at the volcano which 
towers above the smiling landscape 
a mile distant, the unquenchable 
fires of which are still burning, and 
the smoke of which is still dark- 
ening the heavens, even as was the 
case when it buried Pompeii al- 
most nineteen hundred years ago. 
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POTPOURRI 


THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ARTISANSHIP seems to be a 

psychological temptation of ir- 
resistible force in the modern mind. 
The philosophic attitude to life 
which refuses party labels or to 
shout the slogans of rival factions, 
is becoming a rare quality. It is 
now called sitting on the fence or 


cowardly acquiescence in evil. 
—Pniuip Gress, Across the Frontiers. 


The more I see of Europe the 
more deeply convinced do I become 
that the preservation of freedom in 
America, or anywhere else, depends 
upon maintaining and restoring for 
the great majority of individuals 
the economic means to remain in- 
dependent individuals. The great- 
est evil of the modern world is the 
reduction of the people to a prole- 
tarian level by destroying their sav- 
ings, by depriving them of private 
property, by making them the help- 
less employees of a private monop- 
oly or of government monopoly. 
At that point they are no longer citi- 
zens. They are a mob. For when 
the people lose this sense of their 
separate and individual security, 
they cease to be individuals. They 
are absorbed into a mass. Their 
liberties are already lost and they 
are a frightened crowd ready for a 


master. 


—Watter LippMANN, in New York Herald 
Tribune, July 16th. 


“Can you tell me who is fighting 
who in Ishmaelia? I gather it’s be- 
tween the Reds and the Blacks.” 

“Yes, but it’s not quite as easy 
as that. You see they are all Ne- 


groes. And the Fascists won’t be 
called Black because of their racial 
pride, so they are called White after 
the White Russians. And the Bol- 
shevists want to be called Black be- 
cause of their racial pride. So when 
you say Black you mean Red, and 
when you mean Red you say White, 
and when the party who call them- 
selves Blacks say Traitors they 
mean what we call Blacks, but what 
we mean when we say Traitors I 
really couldn’t tell you. But from 
your point of view it will be quite 
simple. Lord Copper only wants 
Patriot victories and both sides call 
themselves Patriots and of course 
both sides will claim all the vic- 
tories. But of course it’s really a 
war between Russia and Germany 
and Italy and Japan who are all 
against one another on the patriotic 
side. I hope I make myself plain?” 
—From Scoop. By Evseryn Wave. 


What we think we are, that to a 
certain extent we actually become. 
(A totalitarian) nation actually ap- 
pears to be—at least momentarily 
—a united, extremely self-conscious 
and active body politic, harmonious 
in itself and well co-ordinated, 
steeled through an economic war- 
asceticism, which is felt, it must be 
conceded, not exclusively as pres- 
sure and deprivation but also as an 
incitement, as cause for pride, and 
as a great national adventure. The 
happiness, the freedom, even the 
life of the individual count for 
nothing. He is a citizen of the state 
and nothing else, an atom of the 
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nation that embodies the state. He 
is obliged—at first by force, which, 
however, gradually takes hold of 
the inner man as well—to devote 
his thought, feeling, will, and deeds, 
first and last, to the totality, and to 
serve it with body and soul, with 
all that he has and all that he is. 
... What we call culture—religion, 
art, research, higher morality, free 
human thought—not only does not 
count but falls under the crime of 
treason to the extent that it claims 
any sort of freedom or individual 
dignity. 
—THomas MANN, 
Democracy (Knopf). 


The Coming Victory of 


Christian philosophy must not 
only be expounded, it has to be ‘un- 
derstood, loved and vitally prac- 
tised.. We can only answer the 
Communist taunt that religion is 
the slave of capitalism ‘by de- 
nouncing in the name of Christian- 
ity the inveterate wickedness of a 
plutocratic capitalism.” We can 
only meet the militant atheist of 
the Comintern if we are ourselves, 
individually and collectively, mili- 
tant and practical apostles of the 
Kingdom of God. 


—Dom Ratpn Rvssetr, in The Downside 
Review, July. 


It is noteworthy that at the com- 
mencement of the triai {of a Lon- 
don surgeon who had voluntarily 
and directly induced an abortion] 
the Judge, at the suggestion of 
Counsel, invited any member of the 
Jury who had any religious convic- 
tion (or bias) in this matter to 
leave the Jury box. Evidently 
Catholics and others with convic- 
tions of the kind are not fit to sit 
as jurors at the trial of such a 
case. The verdict of “Not Guilty” 
was announced at the meeting of 
the British Medical Association at 
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Plymouth, and was received with 
loud cheers. There were also cheers 
in Parliament when A. P. Herbert’s 
Divorce Bill passed into law. There 
are cheers in England nowadays for 
the disappearance of the Christian 
tradition, and for the denial of the 
natural law. One of these days the 
Catholic body will have seriously 
to take stock of the situation and 
decide where the drift of things is 
leading, and what they propose to 
do. —The Tablet (London), July 23d. 


The longer I was in Spain the 
more I realized that the Commu- 
nist Party had its members watch- 
ing all the time, nobody being 
trusted except those with member- 
ship cards of thee Communist 
Party. A ‘party’ card is as good as 
a passport in Government Spain to- 
day, and without one there is al- 
ways the risk of being under suspi- 
cion. Looking back on things, it 
seems to me that as soon as we 
passed the Spanish frontier we 
ceased to be volunteers and became 
conscripts in the interests of Com- 
munism; the methods used towards 
us bear a striking likeness to the 
stories which have come through 
from Russia, and have nothing in 
Common with the spirit of democ- 
racy as I understand it. 


—From In Spain with the International Bri- 
gade (London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne). 


Many evils would have been 
avoided in Spain, and even, per- 
haps, the actual tragedy, if the 
Catholicism of many Catholics had 
been clearer and more coherent, in- 
stead of being merely sentimental 
and ritualistic, if the Gospels had 
been better known and followed; if 
the Papal Encyclicals had been 


more deeply studied and applied. 
—Mscr. Enrico Pra y Dente, Bishop of 
Salamanca, Pastoral. 
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. . » Does it not seem as if the 
demons of hell were sneering at the 
episcopal jubilee of today: “Bishop, 
what did you achieve in these 
twenty-five years with your ser- 
mons, your pastoral letters and 
your confirming of thousands of 
children? What did you achieve 
by ordaining hundreds of young 
men as priests? Where are the re- 
sults of all your ministerial activi- 
ties? Do you not know that at this 
moment hundreds insult and sneer 
at everything that the priests do? 
Do you not know that apostasies 
from the Church are increasing, 
that ecclesiastical holidays are no 
longer respected, that Godlessness 
is spread among the youth?” Oh, 
certainly I know all that. Certain- 
ly the priests are sneered at and 
calumniated, but in face of that my 
eyes turn to the Divine Saviour and 


to the Mount of Olives... 


—Monsicnor Waritz, Archbishop of Salzburg, 
on the occasion of his Silver Jubilee, as quoted 
in Catholic Herald (London), July 15th. 


I was delighted with the atmos- 
phere that I found here (in Ameri- 
ca), because it was almost free of 
the poisons that fill the air of Eu- 
rope—because here, in contrast to 
the cultural fatigue and inclination 
to barbarism prevalent in the Old 
World, there exists a joyful respect 
for culture, a youthful sensitivity 
to its values and its products. I 
feel that the hopes of all those who 
cherish democratic sentiments .. . 
must be concentrated on this coun- 
try. ...I believe that for the dura- 
tion of the present European dark 
age, the centre of Western culture 


will shift to America. 
—THomas MANN, The Coming Victory of 
Democracy (Knopf). 
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We contend that in two respects 
at least, one negative and one posi- 
tive, Nationalist Spain has been 
forced to fight for what is of the 
essence of Christianity. The first 
is in destroying an anti-Christian, 
if not an anti-God, revolutionary 
extremism whose nature has been 
sufficiently proved by one of the 
most appalling religious persecu- 
tions of history. The second is by 
its evident intention of creating a 
civil order in Spain within which 
Christianity can flourish. Because 
of the vital religious importance of 
these aims we believe that all Chris- 
tians are in duty bound to sympa- 
thize with the cause of Nationalist 
Spain up to that point which en- 
sures the attainment of both. 


—MICHAEL DE LA Bepoyere, in Catholic Her- 
ald (London), July 15th. 


This is the cancer of tyranny in 
the modern world, that it is driven 
by its very nature towards war but 
that once tyranny goes to war, it 
has provided the masses with the 
weapons by which the tyranny must 
be destroyed. That is why the dic- 
tators, as long as they are able to 
keep their perspective and to con- 
trol their wilder supporters, must 
play with fire but must seek by 
every means to avoid the explosion. 
They cannot make peace because 
they are tyrants and they dare not 
make war because they dare not 
arm their victims. So they must 
move as long as they can in a twi- 
light zone between war and peace, 
like that which we are now in, 
using all the measures of war short 


of war itself. 


—WaALtTerR LipPpMANN, in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, August 2d. 











ALARM 


By BEATRICE BRADSHAW BROWN 


HE neighborhood of Perkins 

Lane was in the throes of its 
yearly panic. Old Pa Perkins was 
gathering sticks. 

Pa Perkins was a very small, a 
very old, and a very mild man; and 
gathering sticks is a very mild pur- 
suit. Nevertheless, Pa and his sticks 
caused each fall a wave of excite- 
ment which, starting at Perkins 
Lane, spread to the outskirts of the 
village. This was due to the pur- 
pose rather than the act: Pa Per- 
kins was gathering these sticks to 
burn them. 

Still there would have been no 
excitement if Pa had intended to 
burn his sticks in stoves and fire- 
places where they belonged. But he 
meant to burn them, a great pile of 
them, in his back yard. Clustered 
all about were the neighbors’ wood 
sheds, tool sheds, chicken coops, to 
say nothing of the neighbors’ 
homes. For some years now Pa 
had not actually lit his fire, and 
always before that he had kept it 
well within bounds; but these facts 
did not lessen the annual nervous- 
ness. Pa was gettin’ on now, and 
not to be trusted; he might set it 
any time; and like as not there’d 
be a high wind; and the sparks 
would fall on Will Dyer’s shed, 
which wa’n’t no better than so 
much kindlin’; and then— 

The village foresaw a conflagra- 
tion surpassing the burning of Chi- 
cago, London and Rome. 

Nell Dyer, Maria Higgins and 
the Perkins girls, all of whose win- 


dows gave on the garden plot where 
Pa’s sticks accumulated, had 
evolved a system of alarm and es- 
cape. Each slept with a dinner bell 
beside her pillow. The first one to 
be awakened by a red glare was to 
ring her bell, loud and long enough 
to rouse the others. Whereupon 
they would collect their belongings 
in the order of importance, begin- 
ning with the several cats, and de- 
part. They had not yet had occa- 
sion to test their system, but they 
did not relax their vigilance, being 
sure that sooner or later Pa would 
give them an opportunity to do so. 

Pa was an enthusiastic gardener, 
and his yearly bonfire was the re- 
sult of his unwillingness to spend 
money for fertilizer when wood- 
ash would do—the only matter, Ma 
Perkins used to wail, in which he 
had ever been known to manifest 
a bent for economy. 

The frame houses of the village 
were built close together and blown 
over continually by high winds from 
the sea. The town elders had long 
ago decreed that no one should 
light a bonfire within the town lim- 
its except by permit. Pa had ob- 
tained a permit in the days of his 
reliable youth; and as there was 
no authority by which a permit once 
given could be revoked, he was still 
privileged to burn the village down 
if he wished. 

But as the town remained stand- 
ing, there was no actual proof that 
he was not still reliable. Indeed, 
in a certain sense, his reliability in- 
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creased with the growing feebleness 
of his memory, for during the past 
few years he had neglected to light 


his fire altogether. He continued 
to collect his sticks until the pile 
grew to a sizeable height, then 
forgot all about it. But as no one 
could tell what tricks his memory 
might play, the danger still loomed. 

Pa Perkins—gentle, gullible, in- 
efficient, a chronic failure in every- 
thing but gardening—was the last 
male representative of a family 
who traced their descent from the 
first settlers on New England 
shores. He had married the daugh- 
ter of another old family. Both 
families owned houses and land 
and Pa and Ma Perkins, at the time 
of their marriage, were very well 
off. But Pa taught school, and 
failed at that; kept a shop, and 
failed at that; kept another shop, 
and failed again; went into the 
bank, and failed miserably. The 
Perkins property shrank accord- 
ingly until it consisted now of only 
the large house and the small gar- 
den which Pa tended with such 
diligent care. 

The Perkins house had originally 
stood alone on a large plot of Per- 
kins land. Its only near neigh- 
bor was a small cottage with an 
outlying shed which belonged to a 
spinster cousin. Then bit by bit 
the Perkins property disappeared, 
parcelled into lots on which other 
houses sprang up. The Dunhams 
and Nickersons and Higginses and 
Atwoods who moved into these 
houses were considered good friends 
and neighbors by all the Perkinses 
except Ma, who regarded them with 
cold hostility and suspicion. She 
scented something not quite savory 
in the mere fact of their being there, 
although her suspicions were 
founded on nothing more certain 
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than her own intuitions and her 
knowledge of Pa’s business meth- 
ods. 

“How much did Si Higgins pay 
you for his land?” she would de- 
mand at intervals. 

“I got a-plenty for it,” Pa would 
answer cheerfully, and that was all 
she ever got out of him. 

But this ‘‘plenty’’ was not 
enough, and Ma and the girls be- 
gan to let rooms. They did not 
lose caste, however, as the position 
of a Perkins could not be altered, 
even by poverty, and Sue and Abbie 
Perkins continued to patronize Nell 
Dyer as they had always done. 

Nell Dyer lived with her good- 
for-nothing father in the cottage 
which had formerly stood alone on 
the edge of the Perkins land. When 
in her forties, the spinster cousin 
had married Will Dyer, to every- 
body’s horror. She soon realized 
her mistake and corrected it a year 
later by leaving Will and a baby 
daughter to look after themselves. 
The grief-stricken Will was totally 
unable to look after anything, either 
then or afterwards; and on Ma Per- 
kins devolved the responsibility of 
seeing that Mrs. Dyer was laid to 
rest decent, and her daughter 
brought up respectable. Will spent 
the days following his wife’s death 
mourning with Pa in the latter’s 
garden; and as far as Ma could 
make out, he intended thus to spend 
the rest of his life. 

In possession of his wife’s little 
property, Will lived anyhow until 
his daughter was old enough to 
support him. This she did by tak- 
ing in sewing. She never made 
more than enough to support one, 
and there was no question as to 
which that one should be. The 
only question was how Nell man- 
aged to live at all. A possible an- 
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swer lay in the frequent church 
and lodge suppers to which Nell 
was always invited and where she 
ate so ravenously as to silence any 
doubts as to her chief means of sub- 
sistence. 

Will Dyer and Pa Perkins con- 
tinued inseparable. 

“You’re a couple o’ peas out o’ 
the same pod,” said Ma Perkins 
bitterly. Only you’ve got decent 
blood in you, and he ain’t. I sh’d 
think you’d be ashamed, Sam Per- 
kins, considerin’ who you be, to be 
settin’ ‘round from mornin’ till 
night chewin’ the rag with a worth- 
less—” 

“He ain’t worthless,” protested 
Pa, mildly. “He’s jest out o’ luck. 
You can’t blame a body for bein’ 
out o’ luck. And besides I wa’n’t 
settin’ ‘round. I was plantin’ peas.” 

Such time as Will Dyer could 
spare from Pa Perkins’ society was 
devoted to the interior of his dilapi- 
dated shed where he pursued some 
occupation known only to himself. 
His daughter had been brought up 
to regard the shed as hallowed ter- 
ritory, to be entered only at the 
risk of immediate and terrible pun- 
ishment; and even in mature wom- 
anhood she would as soon have 
thought of walking into a roaring 
fire as into the forbidden shack. It 
never occurred to her to wonder 
what had been at the basis of this 
solemn interdict or why the shed 
held such fascination for her fa- 
ther. Nothing Will did caused her 
the slightest curiosity, anxiety or 


annoyance. She never questioned, 
worried, or rebelled. She merely 
accepted. 


Once only had she detected him 
in actual villainy and taken meas- 
ures to prevent its recurrence. 
When she first began to keep house 
for him, he offered to do the mar- 
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keting; but whatever the sum she 
gave him for the purpose, he never 
brought back any change. She took 
his word that his purchases to- 
taled to the penny the amount she 
had given him, until he stretched 
even her credulity too far by asking 
her to believe that a loaf of bread 
and a pound of tea had cost two 
dollars. Thenceforward she did 
the marketing herself. If she hap- 
pened to leave any coins on a table 
they always disappeared and she 
soon learned to keep money out of 
sight. How Will spent his pilfer- 
ings she never knew; certainly not 
in any visible improvements of 
property or person. 

Thus for nearly forty years Nell 
Dyer sewed to support her father 
and ate ravenously at church sup- 
pers to support herself. In all that 
time she never made more than five 
dollars for any single piece of work, 
and she never ate enough to coun- 
teract a thinness that cut the very 
air as she walked through it. She 
was not unhappy because she had 
never been happy; she was not old 
because she had never been young. 
At fifteen and at fifty her life was 
exactly the same; and at fifty its 
one event of importance occurred. 

A summer lodger of the Perkins’ 
wanted a quilt made, in exact re- 
production of a valued heirloom. 
For this work she would pay fifty 
dollars. Sue Perkins recommended 
Nell Dyer. 

In the grip of excitement for the 
first time in her life, Nell stitched 
as fast as her conscientious exact- 
ness and trembling fingers would 
allow. As autumn drew near she 
became obsessed with the premoni- 
tion that Pa would light his bon- 
fire and burn down her house with 
the quilt in it. But the quilt es- 
caped cremation and Nell at length 
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found herself the incredulous owner 
of five clean ten dollar bills. These 
the bank had paid her without 
question in exchange for a bit of 
paper on the back of which she had 
only to write her name. This was 
inexplicable mystery to Nell, and 
she walked slowly home, with the 
bills in her worn black bag, trying 
to fathom it. 

As she reached her gate she be- 
came aware of a familiar disturb- 
ance in her back yard. “Oh, my 
goodness,” she thought. “Tommy’s 
after the Higgins’ hens again.” 
Tommy was her cat and even with 
fifty dollars she could not afford 
compensation money for dead 
hens. She dropped her bag on the 
kitchen table and fled to the rescue. 

She was in time to avert casual- 
ties, but never had the life of a hen 
been bought so dear. Returning to 
the kitchen, she opened her bag to 
take out the money. It was gone. 

She walked slowly upstairs and 
stood looking out of her window, 
the empty bag in her hand. She 
was devoid alike of feeling and 
thought. She almost believed that 
she had never received the money, 
that the whole affair of the quilt 
had been fiction, as indeed it had 
always seemed. But she knew that 
it must have happened, because her 
own imagination was quite unequal 
to the task of inventing such a 
tale. 

As she stared from her window 
she saw her father leave his shed 
and come toward the house. Slow 
as her mind was, little as she was 
given to rational or intuitive de- 
duction, she was still a human be- 
ing and a woman; and suddenly she 
knew all things. Her body stif- 
fened and trembled, and she 


clenched her hands till the nails 
dug her palms. 
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That night after Will Dyer had 
gone to bed and inviolably to sleep, 
the interior of his shack was dese- 
crated by an alien presence—a thin 
presence with straggling gray hair 
and a worn dressing gown clutched 
about her. She carried a candle 
whose light exposed to her view a 
pile of firewood and kindling, some 
old newspapers, refuse of various 
sorts, and, in a corner swept clean 
of rubbish, a small hair trunk. She 
ran to it and lifted the lid. It was 
full of money. 

There were loose coins of all 
sorts, from pennies to silver dol- 
lars, neatly sorted and piled. There 
were rolls of bills secured with 
string or elastic. Some of these 
were wrapped in paper on which 
writing was visible. On top lay five 
new ten-dollar bills. 

Taking out one of the rolls of 
bills, Nell examined the scribbled 
paper in which it had been 
wrapped. It read: “Here is $1,500 
paid to me by Silas Higgins for land 
sold to him. Same was bought by 
me from Sam’! Perkins for $200. 
W. Dyer, 1890.” 

Other rolls of bills were docketed 
with papers bearing like inscrip- 
tions, bearing the whole story of the 
parcelling of the Perkins land. 
“Bought from Sam Perkins for 
$500, sold to Will Atwood for 
$2,000.” “Bought from Sam Per- 
kins for $300, sold to Dave Nicker- 
son for $1,800.” And the money 
here, all here, in this trunk. Nota 
penny missing, not a penny spent. 
And smaller piles of miscellaneous 
coins neatly sorted—the pilferings 
from Nell’s marketing money— 
from other sources unknown to 
her— 

She took off her dressing gown, 
spread it out, and into it piled the 
money from the trunk. She clawed 
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it up in her hands feverishly and 
transferred it in frantic haste but 
she missed not one penny. She 
tied the dressing gown into a bun- 
dle and carried it back to her room. 
Then she returned to the shed with 
a can of oil from the kitchen. 

At one o’clock in the morning the 
neighborhood of Perkins Lane was 
awakened by the frantic ringing of 
Maria Higgins’ dinner bell. The 
emergency so long and faithfully 
awaited had come to pass: Pa Per- 
kins had lit his fire at last. 

For the rest of the winter the 
village speculated over its baked 
beans and brown bread as to what 
might have happened had the fire 
department failed to appear when 
it did. They had had to forego a 
conflagration, but were not to be 
deprived of a narrow escape. 

“Land alive, it’s a mercy we're 
here to tell the tale. Another foot, 
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and Will Dyer’s house would a’ 
gone. Ain’t it a caution the way 
Will took on? Why, you'd 32’ 
thought it was his house burnt up, 
and Nell too, instead o’ just that 
crazy old shed. And speakin’ 0’ 
Nell, look what that quilt money 
done for her. Had the house paint- 
ed and bought herself a new dress. 
What do you reckon they paid her 
for that quilt, anyway? Oh, I ain’t 
begrudgin’ her, mind. It does a 
body good to see Nell Dyer settin’ 
up to look smart for once in her 
life. And she’s took to bossin’ Will 
around, too. Land knows it’s high 
time. He liked to killed Pa Per- 
kins the mornin’ after the fire. And 
Pa, he says he never done it— 
swears he slept all night through 
like a top. But then, a body can’t 
set any store by Pa’s memory. — 
Try some o’ that baked Indian, 
Hannah. It’s real tasty.” 


DESIGNS FOR LIVING 


By Epitn TATuM 


H® gave clear patterns for this life— 
Serenity, not fret nor strife. 


To tempest-tossed He spoke His will, 
He bade them gently, “Peace, be still!” 


He left these signs for all to see— 
“Tarry thou,” “Wait patiently.” 


To restless souls whose faith burned low 
He spoke with love: “Be still and know.” 


From Olive Gardens came His word 


In stern command: “Put up thy sword!” 
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BEYOND THE CAMPAIGN FOR SEX EDUCATION 
By Dan W. GILBERT 


T does not matter whether one 

looks beyond or behind the cur- 
rent campaign for “sex education” 
in state-supported schools through- 
out the nation; in either case, the 
discerning eye discovers a design 
conspicuously absent from the offi- 
cial literature of the movement it- 
self. Behind the campaign for com- 
pulsory sex enlightenment is the 
hidden aim, perennially nursed by 
the protagonists of neo-paganism, to 
spread propaganda for the “New 
Morality” under the guise of “educa- 
tion.” Beyond this campaign lies 
the “New Moral Order” which is 
supposed to be the creation of the 
first generation systematically and 
scientifically “educated” in things 
sexual, from the primary grades 
through college and marriage, or at 
least maturity. 

The lustiest champions of the cru- 
sade for secular education in sex 
have little, if any, inkling of the 
forces behind, or the goal ahead, of 
the movement in whose vanguard 
they march. The earnest and ener- 
getic club women and “liberal” reli- 
gious and civic leaders have simply 
been sold the standard brand of so- 
cial panacea and patent medicine, 
palmed off under the stereotype 
fallacious claims and false pretenses 
in which the social quacks special- 
ize. For the most part, the agitated 
souls who now accept and acclaim 
the hollow notion that “sex educa- 
tion” will magically cure all prob- 
lems of youthful delinquency are the 
same gullible crew who a few years 
back went “overboard” for the spe- 


cious bait of those who offered legal- 
ized birth control as a cure-all for 
all the ills and problems of marital 
and family life. The good ladies 
and gentlemen of the social uplift 
groups have yet to make the discov- 
ery that the sex educational and the 
birth control movements, alike, have 
the ulterior objective of substituting 
a pagan system for prevailing Chris- 
tian morality. 

By bitter experience, the Commu- 
nists learned that in America they 
could get nowhere by trying to sell 
Sovietism under the made-in-Mos- 
cow label. Hence, they substituted 
for their product an American label, 
specifying its patriotic content to be 
100 per cent and prescribing that it 
should be taken only in accordance 
with directions contained in the Con- 
stitution of the United States! By 
offering their alien nostrum under 
the brand of “Twentieth-Century 
Americanism,” the smooth salesmen 
of Sovietism have vastly increased 
their market. i 

Lenin boasted that Communism 
in America would be built by non- 
Communists. Today, it is the “de- 
fenders of democracy” who are 
planting dynamite beneath our most 
cherished democratic institutions. 
Just so, it is the “friends of moral- 
ity” who largely are championing 
the type of “sex education” calcu- 
lated to tear down Christian stand- 
ards of morality. The “sex radi- 
cals” use the same technique as the 
promoters of political revolution. 
As proletarian dictatorship advances 
in the name of democracy, so the 
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war against Christian morality is 
promoted under the guise of 
strengthening it. Sex education in- 
tended to paganize youth is popu- 
larized as a curative of juvenile de- 
linquency! 

The drive for secularizing sex, for 
taking the moral instruction of 
youth out of the hands of parents 
and the Church, and placing it with- 
in the power of public educators, 
never had any real purpose other 
than that of replacing Christian 
morality with an allegedly “scien- 
tific’ standard. It has been only 
recently that the promoters of sex 
education have taken to offering 
their scheme, not as a means of cre- 
ating a “New Morality,” but osten- 
sibly as a method of strengthening 
and stabilizing traditional Christian 
concepts of chastity. The older 
“sex radicals” seem to have some 
difficulty in adapting themselves to 
the new tactic of advancing their 
program in the name of moral con- 
servatism and under the pretension 
of preserving the ethical status quo. 

A case in point is that presented 
by Havelock Ellis, the Nestor of all 
the sex educators. This peerless 
patriarch of neo-paganism proudly 
boasts that more than sixty years 
ago he dedicated himself to the dif- 
fusing of sex enlightenment among 
youth; and it cannot be denied that, 
if one is not at all particular about 
how the word enlightenment is de- 
fined, Dr. Ellis has been far from a 
failure in pursuing his life’s ambi- 
tion. Whether it is due to approach- 
ing senility, a habit of candor culti- 
vated by a lifetime of “plain” writing 
about sex, or some other cause, the 
acclaimed leader of the sex enlight- 
enment drive has failed entirely to 
adapt his pronouncements to the 
exigencies of the American scene. 
In other words, he has failed com- 
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pletely to hide the design of bring- 
ing on a “sexual revolution,” while 
spreading the idea that sex ed*-a- 
tion is aimed solely at prevent.ng 
among the young the immorality 
which is supposed to result from 
ignorance of matters sexual. 

Dr. Ellis’s lack of skill as a propa- 
gandist is manifest in his article 
“Sexual Freedom Today” in the 
American Mercury (May, 1937). 
The title itself is singularly inappro- 
priate for an American audience, 
since our sex crusaders act on the 
policy that in advancing the program 
of sex enlightenment for the young 
the adult population must not be 
enlightened as to the underlying 
purpose of enlightening youth! 
Since Dr. Ellis’s paper largely deals 
with the progress already made in 
the cause of sex enlightenment, 
such a title rather suggests that cur- 
rent sex education has something to 
do with prevailing “sexual free- 
dom”; and this is a conclusion 
which, if widespread, would dis- 
credit the educational campaign in 
the eyes of the very people who are 
principally, though blindly, spon- 
soring it. { 

Dr. Ellis does throw the standard- 
ized sop to the gullible American 
public, however, by quoting the 
statement of a Judge Jeanette Brill 
of New York to the effect that “com- 
plete sex education for our children 
is an absolute necessity” as a pre- 
ventive of juvenile delinquency. 
He quotes her as saying, “Parents 
have been given a fair trial, and 
have, for the most part, failed utter- 
ly.” He follows up by saying, “With 
the result, she adds, that the tragic 
victims of sex ignorance are brought 
into the Juvenile Courts every day.” 

After making the “point” that ju- 
venile immorality is allegedly the 
product of sex ignorance, Dr. Ellis 
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manages to get through his little dis- 
sertation without once mentioning 
his pet project of “novitiate mar- 
riages”—that is, experimental mat- 
ings — to be fostered among the 
young as a part of their general sex 
enlightenment. (Immorality is not 
immoral if one is “enlightened.” ) 

In a previous article in the Mer- 
cury, however, Dr. Ellis let the cat 
out of the bag—and the cat is no 
playful tabby, either; this beast un- 
leashed as a phase of the program 
of sex enlightenment is a skulking 
Bengal tiger, or slithering black 
leopard, preying among the youth 
of the land, seeking whom among 
the innocents he may devour. 

In his discussion of the “Sex 
Problems of Modern Parents” 
(American Mercury, October, 1936), 
Dr. Ellis concedes that his program 
of sex education is not confined to a 
mere imparting of the facts of life. 
He says, “For we have been mainly 
concerned to impart elementary 
facts. Important as they are, when 
we view the sexual and social situa- 
tion today, we see that something is 
needed beyond facts. ... Beyond 
the biological facts, there are the 
social facts, the institutions, the 
traditions, the prejudices of the so- 
cial world into which we are born; 
and there are as well the ideas and 
feelings with which we ourselves 
have grown up, and which, though 
we may modify, we cannot destroy.” 

Sex education is supposed to give 
an enlightened view on all phases 
of sexual behavior; and, finally, it 
is supposed to result in society’s be- 
coming “enlightened” and estab- 
lishing the system of “novitiate 
marriage”—a more radical form of 
Judge Lindsey’s ‘“companionate 
marriage.” Ellis states bluntly, 
“An enlightened society, keeping 
time with modern progress in sex- 


ual education, might formally rec- 
ognize novitiate marriages. If 
happy marriages are as rare as they 
are widely held to be, it is because 
proper selection is the exception 
rather than the rule. Indeed, the 
first choice, in the experience of 
most of us, is not often the best. Jt 
is therefore time that social insti- 
tutions should keep step with the 
new claims for instruction in sexual 
matters by providing for the expe- 
rience which is perhaps even more 
clearly required for marriage than 
for a profession. Such training can 
never be satisfactorily achieved by 
mere courtship, however prolonged. 
A testing period for the sexual life 
should be regarded as at least as de- 
sirable as for the ascetic life. No- 
vitiate marriage, or some similar in- 
novation, should be backed by 
public approval.” 

Few exponents of sex education 
will venture openly to question Dr. 
Ellis’s allegedly infallible word on 
the matter. And their master leaves 
no doubt as to his meaning: experi- 
mental mating should be sanctioned 
by a society whose “enlightenment” 
keeps pace with that which it im- 
poses upon its young; the “new 
claims for instruction in sexual 
matters” carry with them the re- 
quirement that provision be made 
for youth to have the actual sex 
experience necessary, in addition to 
thorough sex education, in order 
that “proper selection” of marital 
mates may be insured! 

Dr. Ellis apparently is beset with 
doubts as to just how much “en- 
lightenment” the modern generation 
of parents can absorb. In his ar- 
ticle on “Sexual Freedom Today,” 
he expresses the opinion that 
mothers are not fit fully to instruct 
their children; but, he adds, “It is 
useless to turn from the mothers to 
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the elementary school teachers.” He 
feels that school teachers are not 
competent for the task because 
“they have been brought up in a 
cloistered concentration on intellec- 
tual subjects which has often even 
suppressed their own sex impulses.” 
The “solution,” he contends, lies in 
the “establishment, with or with- 
out State aid, of special methods of 
sex education.” Apparently, to be 
entirely satisfactory, the education 
of youth in matters moral would 
have to be vested in that specially 
select element of the population who 
make a profession of not “suppress- 
ing” their own “sex impulses”! 

Next to Havelock Ellis, Bertrand 
Russell probably has had the most 
influence in popularizing “enlight- 
ened” ideas on moral questions. In 
his book, Marriage and Morals, Rus- 
sell gives away the game of those 
who would spread the delusion that 
lack of sex enlightenment is the 
primary cause of juvenile immor- 
ality. He frankly recognizes that 
“if the old morality is to be re- 
established” youth must be kept 
“unenlightened” regarding sex mat- 
ters. He says “this requisite is al- 
ready fulfilled in schools over which 
the Churches have any control. The 
next requisite is a very severe cen- 
sorship upon all books giving infor- 
mation on sex subjects.” 

As he recognizes that the keeping 
within strict bounds of Christian 
concepts of decency of all informa- 
tion on sex subjects imparted to 
youth is the foundation of the old 
morality, so Mr. Russell posits un- 
limited and uninhibited “sex en- 
lightenment” as the basis for his 
“New Morality.” “In the attempt 
to build up a new sexual morality,” 
the first requisite is to get rid of 
what he calls “the taboo on sex 
knowledge.” He devotes a chapter 
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to this subject. Obviously what Mr. 
Russell means by the “taboo on sex 
knowledge” is simply the preven- 
tion of the soiling of the impression- 
able minds of youth with ideas and 
suggestions conducive to immoral- 
ity. It would seem that Mr. Russell 
is on logical ground when he ties up 
“free thinking” and free talking re- 
garding sex with loose conduct along 
sexual lines. If his “New Morality” 
of sexual laxity is to spread over all 
bounds of civilized decency, it is 
initially requisite that the minds of 
youth be made congenial to erotic 
anarchy. Anarchic thinking regard- 
ing sex must precede anarchic sex- 
ual behavior. Clearly, it is not log- 
ical to expect youth’s erotic behavior 
to be under a control any more or 
any less strict than the “censor- 
ship” which is imposed upon the 
training of his thought along such 
lines. 

In an article on “Our Sexual 
Ethics” (American Mercury, May, 
1936), Mr. Russell frankly states 
that “complete openness” and 
“enlightenment” regarding “sex 
subjects” as presented to youth con- 
stitutes “the almost indispensable 
preliminary to an enlightened sex- 
ual morality.” 

It should be unnecessary to men- 
tion what Mr. Russell means by “an 
enlightened sexual morality.” So 
as to appreciate the kind of “sex 
ethic” which is based on a program 
of complete sex enlightenment of 
youth, it might be stated that Mr. 
Russell’s “New Morality” includes, 
among others, these principles and 
ideas: it is “positively desirable” 
that young people of college age 
should have “experience of sex”; 
marriage should always be preceded 
by a period of experimental mat- 
ing; relations not involving children 
should be free of all restraint or 
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prohibition of the State, and no 
marriage license should be granted 
save to couples presenting proof of 
illegitimate parenthood or a doc- 
tor’s certificate specifying that this 
condition shortly would be fulfilled; 
adulterous “episodes” should not be 
precluded by a “permanent mar- 
riage,” but rather should be recog- 
nized as socially, morally and leg- 
ally permissible. 

There is evidence that already the 
sex education program in certain of 
our State supported schools has pro- 
ceeded to the point of undermining 
Christian concepts of morality. 
Probably the most widely publicized 
source of sex instruction lies in the 
series of nine books prepared by the 
Progressive Education Association; 
these textbooks of sex education are 
now in experimental use in schools 
throughout the nation. Presumably, 
they are also in use in homes 
throughout the nation, too; for, just 
three of the books are intended for 
use by school children, the other six 
being designed for the enlighten- 
ment of parents and teachers! 

The more sensational magazines 
are already heralding the “New 
Morality” presaged by this new type 
of sex instruction which seems to 
be subtle propaganda for neo-pag- 
anism, rather than “education” re- 
garding the facts of life. Writing in 
the February, 1938, issue of Physi- 
cal Culture, John Hayden says that 
the series of books published by the 
Progressive Education Association 
“offer to a bewildered younger gen- 
eration a higher morality based on 
good taste and expediency.” The 
books “frankly challenge the valid- 
ity of traditional views on sex, 
marriage, the family, and of ethical 
standards generally.” 

According to Mr. Hayden, one of 
the hooks intended for use by school 
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children treats sin as a myth: “A 
section about the awakening desires 
of adolescence, and of the sexual 
problems that arise at that time is 
similarly detached, factual, and free 
from any strain of moralizing, and 
from any suggestion that there is 
anything sinful or shameful about 
the desire for sexual satisfactions. 

“The whole matter is reduced to 
a question of good judgment, and 
there is no hint that those who make 
mistakes of judgment —and who 
violate the sex conventions—have 
necessarily lost their decency and 
their self-respect, or that they have 
‘sinned’ and besmirched themselves 
in some mysterious and magic man- 
ner—however regrettable their de- 
parture from the conventions may 
be.” 

Again, he says, reviewing the atti- 
tude taken in the textbooks of sex 
education, “It isn’t a question of 
‘sin.’ It’s a question of managing 
one’s life intelligently so that one 
may live happily and avoid getting 
hurt.” 

That counsel sounds suspiciously 
like the old paganism, the old hed- 
onism of anti-Christian philosophy. 
Apparently, the addition of courses 
in sex education to the State school 
curricula just means the providing 
of one more medium through which 
anti-Christianity may be taught. 
The denial of the reality of sin is as 
much an anti-religious dogma as is 
the denial of immortality or of the 
Creator Himself. The mission and 
message of the Savior Himself are 
repudiated in the very act of deny- 
ing the reality of sin. Significantly 
enough, Bertrand Russell has said 
that “sex educators” of children 
should have as a prime object the 
dispelling of the idea that “any ac- 
tion” should be labeled as “sin.” 
(See his article on “Our Sexual 
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Ethics.”) Sex education for Ameri- 
can school children seems to be for- 
mulated according to principles laid 
down by Russell. 

G. K. Chesterton once said that 
“Sociology is not a science, bad or 
good; but it is a morality; and one 
that is mostly bad.” Apparently, 
newly established courses in “sex 
education” in high schools and grade 
schools will be agencies for impart- 
ing bad morality to children too 
young to comprehend the “higher 
immorality” sometimes taught in 
sociology and other courses offered 
at State universities. 

Many critics of sex education in 
State schools have offered the ob- 
jection that the instructor may go 
too far in giving children of tender 
age knowledge of sex. This is a 
real danger, but it is not so great a 
one as the menace personified by 
teachers who, in the interests 
of propaganda for anti-Christianity, 
deliberately suppress or distort the 
central facts of existence. Sin is the 
basic reality of human experience; 
and the young person taught to ig- 
nore or disbelieve in its existence is 
sunk in an ignorance a thousand 
times as dark and deadly as any 
imposed by the most prudish Puri- 
tanism. 

Consider the above-mentioned 
doctrine, currently taught as a part 
of general sex enlightenment, that 
a plunge into immorality is just a 
“mistake of judgment,” involving 
no loss of “decency” or “self-re- 
spect,” no “besmirching” of the 
guilty individuals. Who can con- 
ceive of a more vicious and blatant 
untruth? Such pseudo - scientific 
superstition, such crass ignorance, 
is on a par with a denial that water 
is wet or that fire burns. Sin is as 
profound a reality as cancer, and 
it leaves as deep an actual imprint 
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upon the flesh and blood which it 
assails. Any psychologist worthy of 
the name knows that a loss of chas- 
tity warps the emotional system, 
scars the memory, indelibly marks 
the intellect and personality, involv- 
ing an injury to one’s sense of self- 
respect which is never completely 
effaced. As an offense against God, 
sin may be forgiven; but nature 
never forgives, and the physical 
effects of sin are carried to the 
grave. 

The old Puritanism may have had 
its stork and other symbols of in- 
culeated ignorance. But the “new 
enlightenment” has a mythology 
all its own, a mythological scheme 
of existence fashioned of the dream 
world of neo-pagans who fondly 
imagine that the laws of nature’s 
God, of Eternal Justice, have been 
abrogated, simply because they will 
that it were so. Ostrichlike, these 
higher ignoramuses stick their 
heads in the sands of sophistry and 
fantastically visualize this earth un- 
der God to be a Freudian’s paradise. 
Ignoring the consequences of sin, 
they imagine that moral anarchy 
bears no pains and no penalties. 
Oblivious to sound scientific inves- 
tigation regarding the positive ben- 
efits of chastity, they presume that 
sex indulgence is necessary to physi- 
cal and mental health. Consider 
the mythological kingdom, peopled 
with bugaboos and hobgoblins, that 
they have conjured up as a dwelling 
place for those who “repress” sex 
impulses! Consider the fool’s par- 
adise in which they imagine they 
live—a sinner’s empyrean in which 
only chastity is punished, in which 
debauchery is a royal road to health, 
in which contraceptives are fool- 
proof and sure-fire, in which pro- 
phylaxis is flawless and never-fail- 
ing, in which nature is always 
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cheated, and profligacy always pays 
dividends in health and pleasure! 

Ah, yes, the poor child of the 
“new enlightenment” is lost in an 
engulfing ignorance of impenetrable 
density —a calculated ignorance 
which leads multitudes along the 
path which ends in disaster. It is 
miseducation regarding sex, not na- 
tive ignorance of it, which is the 
source of youth’s confusion. De- 
liberate untruths and deceptive half- 
truths are luring to destruction 
thousands of young people for every 
one who may take a_ misstep 
through ignorance based on inno- 
cence, rather than inculcated “en- 
lightenment.” It is hard to believe 
that any young person ever erred 
because of lack of education regard- 
ing birth control; yet unnumbered 
thousands have embarked on im- 
moral adventures because they had 
learned all the things that aren’t so 
about birth control; how it has made 
immorality “safe,” how if one is 
smart enough and careful enough 
there is no danger of “getting 
caught.” The one thing which has 
given modern youth confidence in 
entering into sin, and complacency 
in remaining in that state, is the 
false sense of security, the “know- 
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it-all-attitude,” bred by the misedu- 
cators, in and out of our schools, 
who stupidly imagine that modern 
man has risen above the moral 
laws of God, has overcome the 
rules of his own being, established 
by his own Creator, has outwitted 
nature, nullified the consequences 
of sin, and exiled the voice of con- 
science from the life of civilized 
humanity. 

In opposing the current campaign 
for miscalled “sex education” in 
State supported schools, Christians 
do not align themselves on the side 
of ancient ignorance, against mod- 
ern enlightenment, as the sex prop- 
agandists would have us believe. 
On this issue, as on all others, Chris- 
tians stand on the side of truth, 
which is eternal. They stand on 
the side of morality, which is un- 
changing. In the name of truth and 
Christian morality, they stand op- 
posed to this “higher ignorance” 
posing as “new learning,” this 
deeper darkness represented as 
“modern enlightenment,” this old 
immorality paraded as a “New Mor- 
ality,” this Satanic propaganda for 
age-old depravity circulated under 


the stamp and seal of “scientific” 


sex education. 
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SOME WICKED WAYS 


By Josepn T. 


ITH so much to be legitimately 

ashamed of, our modern age 
should be cheered by the thought 
that at least in a few points, we are 
vastly superior to our forefathers. 
Consider, for instance, the matter 
of roads, bridges and streets. Ours 
may not be perfect, but look what 
the medieval traveler had to con- 
tend with: 

A large percentage of the acci- 
dental drownings in medieval times 
occurred not in the rivers but on 
the roads. Their state of disrepzvir 
and dishevelment was very sad. A 
traveler named John Kemp, about 
1600, speaks of “this foule way, full 
of holes, in which I could find no 
ease; sometimes I skipt up to the 
waist.” The highway between Bris- 
tol and Gloucester had similar de- 
fects, “by reason whereof many 
people with their waynes cartes 
horses and carriage have been and 
bee marred perished maimed and 
killed dyvers tymes.” In 1413 
there was a traffic jam on the main 
road through Barnet and St. Al- 
bans, because of its being blocked 
with “dung, dung-heaps, pigs, pig- 
styes and piles of timber.” There 
were some highways in the environs 
of Paris “in the midst of which 
dyvers trees and shrubs have 
sprouted up.” 

Frequently the so-called highway 
was nothing but a legal right of 
way, or a mere bridle path. The 
“mending of wikked ways,” so often 
mentioned in medieval wills, refers 
not to moral delinquencies but to 
the state of the roads. 

And the law seems to have cared 
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very little. For instance, when a 
certain miller near Aylesford need- 
ed a special kind of clay, the only 
place he could find it was on the 
highroad; so he dug up a wagonload 
one night from the very middle of 
the road. It rained heavily, and 
the next night a glover, passing bv 
in his cart, fell into the hole and 
was drowned with his horse. The 
miller was tried in the Leet Court, 
but was acquitted of all complicity 
in the death of the glover; for, as 
the Court well said, the road was 
the only place where the miller 
could have gotten his clay. 

We might expect the streets in 
the towns and cities to have been 
more presentable. But note the pe- 
tition ‘of the citizens of Winchester: 
“Of late, and in dyverse times past, 
dyverse and many of the Kinges 
Subgetts, as well by day as by nyght 
there rydyng, goyng, and travelyng, 
hath taken and susteyned greate 
hurtes and harmes within the seid 
Citee .. . for lakke of due, conveni- 
ent and convenable Pavyng of the 
high Streetes of the same Citee, .. . 
which said Streetes, by water fall- 
yng out of Gutters . . . be holed and 
founded, to the grete unease of all 
the Kinges Subgetts” (Rolls of Par- 
liament, vi, p. 333b). So great, in- 
deed, was the unease of the Kinges 
Subgetts, that several of them had 
been drowned in passing along the 
main streets of the city. 

Also there was some difficulty in 
making the householders respect 
the true character of a street. Gar- 
bage and filth of all kinds was 
thrown there; so that the heavy 
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wooden overshoes we see in pic- 
tures on the feet of medieval towns- 
folk were no luxuries. You simply 
had to put them on whenever you 
plowed your way down the street to 
the shopping district. 

The Norwich Leet Rolls com- 
plains bitterly: “Isabella Lucas has 
and maintains a foul gutter running 
from her yard into the king’s high- 
way, to the nuisance of the people; 
fined 6d”—after which she prob- 
ably reopened the gutter. Again,— 
“William Gerard has had a horse 
lying for a long time in the king’s 
highway, near the church of St. Mi- 
chael de Colegate, to the abominable 
offence and poisoning of the king’s 
subjects.” 

The Hundred Court of Hythe 
speaks sternly to a man who ob- 
structed the king’s highway oppo- 
site his kitchen with the dung of 
his cows, while another “kept his 
ploughs in the king’s highway, to 
the inconvenience of the people.” 
At Lynn it was necessary to pass a 
law forbidding the butchers to 
slaughter their animals in the mid- 
dle of the main street. 

The king’s bridges were in no 
better condition. “The chronicles 
of even the most important of Eng- 
lish bridges,” says Jusserand, “is a 
long tale of falls into the river, re- 
buildings and repairs, and ever-re- 
curring catastrophes.” 

A typical example was the bridge 
on the Tweed at Berwick. It is 
first mentioned in 1199, on the oc- 
casion of its falling into the river. 
Rebuilt the same year, it collapsed 
again. During the next fifty years 
we find it in the water more than 
eight times. Sometimes the collapse 
was partial, sometimes from begin- 
ning toend. Sometimes it would be 
rebuilt in stone, sometimes in wood. 
After awhile, owing to repeated 
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patchwork repairs, it was hard to 
see whether it was made of stone or 
wood or some other material. Dur- 
ing long periods its place would be 
taken by a ferry. This, however, 
was disliked by the townsfolk, for 
the lord in charge of the ferry col- 
lected double tolls—one from the 
ferry and one from the bridge, 
which, as the townspeople pointed 
out, was fallen and could not be 
used. When the bridge fell in 1294, 
it lay there for many years,—until 
1347, in fact, when the citizens be- 
gan to think seriously of setting it 
up once more. Our last record as- 
sures us that they finally had it 
standing again, but, adds the care- 
ful historian, “not in such a way as 
not to fall again, which has hap- 
pened to it many times since.” 

London Bridge itself was not ex- 
empt from the general law of con- 
sistent decrepitude. It was begun 
in 1176 by a clergyman named 
Peter Colechurch, and finished in 
1209 by the French priest Isembert, 
imported by King John for the pur- 
pose. If it could only have kept on 
its feet for longer periods at a 
time, it would have been a fine 
structure. It was about three hun- 
dred yards long, on twenty arches 
of thirty-foot span, and was lined 
on both sides by three-story houses 
and attractive and prosperous 
shops. John Lyly described it as 
being “in the manner of a con- 
tinuall streete, well replenyshed 
with large and stately houses on 
both sides, and situate upon twentie 
arches.” The thick piers were hol- 
lowed out into cellars, for the stor- 
ing of much merchandise and 
traitors. It was quaint to see the 
residents of the bridge houses 
lowering buckets from their win- 
dows to secure water. 

But the bridge and the houses be- 
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gan to sag dangerously. Responsi- 
bility for the upkeep really fell on 
the Queen of Henry III., to whom 
the king had awarded all the reve- 
nues and rents from the structure, 
with, of course, the attendant ob- 
ligation of making the necessary 
repairs. The Queen said that she 
had never suspected that the bridge 
needed any, and had spent the 
money on herself. Early in 1281 
the bridge crashed into the Thames, 
and all London, being notified in 
time, enjoyed the thrilling specta- 
cle. 

Sometimes the uncertain state of 
the bridges afforded a convenient 
excuse for dishonest men. Edward 
III. was owed a hundred marks by 
a chamberlain, who gave this ex- 
cuse for his inability to pay it: He 
had sent the money carefully by 
one William of Markeley, but alas, 
the said William was drowned in 
the Severn, at Moneford Bridge, and 
—to make matters more definite— 
devoured by beasts; and thus the 
hundred marks had perished. 

On whom lay the obligation of 
taking care of any particular 
bridge? Who was responsible for 
its upkeep? In most cases this was 
very ill-determined, and this was 
the chief reason for the ramshackle 
state of the structures. There was 
always someone to collect the tolls; 
but not always would they admit 
that this involved the duty of main- 
tenance. Frequently, too, it had 
been so long since anyone had re- 
paired the bridge, that people had 
forgotten who had the obligation. 

Here, for example, is the reply of 
Parliament to the plea of the prior 
of St. Neots: “Item, let there be 
good and true men assigned to sur- 
vey the bridge and causeway of St. 
Neots, whether they be broken 
down and carried away [this would 
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be easy to determine, but the Par- 
liament was taking no chances] by 
the rising of the waters, as the prior 
alleges, or not. And in case they 
are broken down and carried away, 
to inquire who ought and was used 
to have it repaired, and who is 
bound of right to do it; and how 
the bridge and roadway may be re- 
a 

We hope that the townsmen of 
St. Neots had better fortune than 
their fellows a little later at Scram- 
ton, who came to court with the Ab- 
bot of Kirkstead, both parties deny- 
ing that they had the obligation of 
repairing the Till Bridge at Lincoln. 
The king’s inquiry into the matter 
began at the Easter Term of 1369; 
a second inquiry took place five 
years later; and after several post- 
ponements it was finally decided 
after another seven years that 
neither the town nor the Abbot 
was responsible for the bridge. 
Then a fresh suit was opened by 
the townsmen, attempting to fix 
the obligation on the neighboring 
villages. After more than twelve 
years a verdict was given that 
“neither the said townships nor any 
holder of land there, ever made or 
ought to repair the aforesaid 
bridge.” We wonder what was 
happening to the bridge in the 
meantime, as it is constantly re- 
ferred to as being in a “foule, 
wikked, and parlyous condition”; 
and all the probabilities point to 
its being left scrupulously un- 
touched by all parties. 

The yeomen at Shoreham once 
took matters into their own hands. 
They claimed that the Long Bridge 
should be supported by the tenants 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
One of these tenants, named Hamo 
de Morston, refused to pay his 
share. So two of the yeomen seized 
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his horse as a kind of hostage; and 
the Court upheld their action until 
Hamo paid his contribution and 
rode home on the horse. 

It is not surprising, then, that 
the maintenance of roads and 
bridges was considered one of the 
most meritorious of charitable 
works, and rewarded by the Church 
with spiritual benefits. Travelers 
were included in the class of unfor- 
tunates, like the sick or prisoners; 
and their succoring was as much a 
work of mercy as the aiding of any 
of these classes. In the twelfth cen- 
tury a religious congregation had 
been founded, with the exclusive 
object of constructing and taking 
care of bridges. They were called 
the Pontife Brothers, or Pontifices, 
or bridge-builders. In many a lone- 
ly corner of England there dwelt a 
monk on a bridge, saying Mass 
daily in his little bridge-chapel, and 
looking after the “staunchyness and 
straightyness” of the structure. 

Indulgences were freely granted 
to all who should help in the work. 
Entries like the following were 
usual: “Memorandum .. . His Lord- 
ship [Richard de Kellawe, Bishop 
of Durham, 1311-16] grants forty 
days indulgence to all who will 
draw from the treasure that God 
has given them valuable and chari- 
table aid towards the building and 
repair of Botyton bridge.” Again: 
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. we remit forty days of the 
penances imposed on all our pa- 
rishioners and others . . . sincerely 
contrite and confessed of their sins, 
who shall help by their charitable 
gifts or by their bodily labour, in 
the building or the maintenance of 
the causeway between Brotherton 
and Ferrybridge. ... ” 

Certain lands, with their income, 
were often assigned to bridges,— 
the span at Rochester, for instance, 
being supported by the revenues 
from the neighboring manors. Defi- 
nite parts of the structure were 
sometimes placed under the care of 
definite persons. The archbishop 
of Canterbury was responsible for 
one pier and a determined number 
of beams; the bishop of Rochester 
took charge of another pier and 
some beams, and so forth. 

While they stood, these “ways 
over the water” must have been 
pleasing ornaments to the country- 
side. Leland says there was one at 
Wakefield,—“‘a faire bridge of stone 
of nine arches, under which runnith 
the river of Calder, and on the east 
side of this bridge is a right goodly 
chapel of our Lady and two can- 
tuarie preestes founded in it.” It 
is a pretty picture; but the thought 
occurs which always occurs when 
we think of the old English spans,—— 
How long did it last, and how many 
times did it fall? 
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BOONDOGGLING IN PRISON 


By LAWRENCE LUCEY 


TUDENTS of crime like econo- 
mists and politicians have a 
right and left wing. On the right 
wing are most policemen and dis- 
trict attorneys who act on the belief 
that there never was a criminal who 
could be reformed. Criminals are 
no good; muss them up, send them 
to prison for as long as possible, 
keep them at hard labor, and when 
they get out of prison send them 
back again as soon as you can; that 
is the credo of the right wing. On 
the left wing are the social workers, 
psychiatrists, and a host of theorists 
who want to experiment with the 
criminal before sending him to 
prison, and when in prison, they 
argue, the criminal should be made 
to work at a trade which will lead 
to his reformation on his release, 
and by means of the indeterminate 
sentence and parole the criminal 
should be released as soon as he re- 
sponds to treatment in the prison. 
Both the right and left wing want 
criminals to work while they are 
in prison though their reasons are 
poles apart. The right wing wants 
to punish the criminal while the 
left wants to rehabilitate him. 
The right wants the criminal to 
work without being paid so that the 
state may be reimbursed for the 
expense it must meet to house and 
feed the convict. The left wants the 
criminal to be paid a decent wage 
so that he can contribute to the 
maintenance of his family, support 
himself, and have something left 
over so that when he leaves prison 
he won’t have to steal in order to 
live, 


Out of these conflicting philoso- 
phies of crime treatment there 
emerges a single common belief: 
that prisoners should work. The 
right wing wants workhouses while 
the left wants industrial reforma- 
tories. It would, of course, be catas- 
trophic if neither wing were getting 
what they wanted. If prisoners 
didn’t work but merely went to 
prison for a vacation then both the 
right and left are merely mouthing 
pious beliefs that do not exist. Un- 
fortunately the facts, not the beliefs 
of the crime students, lead one to 
the conclusion that boondoggling is 
more common in prison than it is on 
the W. P. A. 

On September 26, 1935, President 
Roosevelt signed an executive order 
authorizing the establishment of the 
Prison Industries Reorganization 
Administration. For its purpose 
this Administration was to “con- 
duct surveys, studies and investiga- 
tions of the industrial operations 
and allied activities carried on by 
the several penal and correctional 
institutions of the states and politi- 
cal subdivisions thereof and the 
District of Columbia, and the actual 
and potential markets for products 
of such industrial operations and 
activities.” It was also to recom- 
mend ways and means for reorgan- 
izing prison industries so that a 
greater number of prisoners might 
be employed. This census of the 
employment opportunities in the 
prisons of the United States was the 
first national survey of prison life 
to be made in this country. So far 
the reports made by this Adminis- 
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tration indicate that this census was 
badly needed. 

On May 27, 1936, the first report 
of this Administration was made to 
President Roosevelt and dealt with 
the prisons in Kentucky. A table 
showing the amount of employment 
in the Kentucky prisons follows: 


Kentucky Statre Penat INSTITUTIONS 
EMPLOYMENT CHANGES, 1931-1935 








Kind of June 30 June 30, 
Employment 1931 1935 
Contract Work ........- 2,325 110 
Pe BONNER cccccecsane sate 245 
BD TED cnccccccesccce 75 69 
Maintenance ......--.-.-.-- 700 775 

Total Employed -..-..-. 3,100 1,199 

BEE. cceesacecesosennen 642 2,848 


Out of approximately 4,000 pris- 
oners almost seventy-five per cent 
were unemployed. Of those em- 
ployed 775 did maintenance work 
which means that it required al- 
most one maintenance worker 
about the prison to support himself 
and four other prisoners. Such a 
high percentage of maintenance 
workers points inescapably to the 
fact that these maintenance jobs 
were over-manned. As a maximum 
figure one prisoner should be able 
to maintain ten fellow inmates. 

The articles produced in the 
prisons by the 437 prisoners who 
were productively employed were 
bakery products, clothing, agricul- 
tural products, furniture, harness 
pieces, laundry, auto license tags, 
and textiles. In one year these pris- 
oners produced $680,947 worth of 
these products, or each convict pro- 
duced on an average of $1,560 worth 
of goods. The average free worker 
produces over three times as much 
goods in a year as did the prisoners 
in Kentucky. Again the evidence 
points to the fact that the few pro- 
ductive jobs that were available 
were overmanned so that instead of 
one inmate doing a job it was done 
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by three men. Actually with all the 
padding eliminated there was only 
enough work being done in these 
Kentucky prisons to employ fifteen 
per cent of the prison population. 

Since this survey was made in 
Kentucky the Supreme Court has 
held in the Ashurst-Summers case 
that the Kentucky Whip and Collar 
Company cannot send the goods it 
manufactured in the Eddyville 
Prison of Kentucky into states 
which have banned convict made 
goods. The manufacture of har- 
ness pieces and sets was the main 
industry in the prisons of Kentucky 
and employed 102 of the men who 
were productively employed, and 
accounted for almost one-half the 
revenue received by the prisons. 
Undoubtedly this decision of the 
Supreme Court which banned con- 
vict made goods from interstate 
commerce has reduced further the 
number of those employed in the 
prisons of Kentucky. 

The second report of the Prison 
Industries Reorganization Adminis- 
tration was made to President 
Roosevelt on July 9, 1936, and dealt 
with the prisons in Maryland. 
Conditions in Maryland are similar 
to those in Kentucky. The table on 
the amount of employment in the 
prisons of this State follows: 

MARYLAND PENAL POPULATION: EMPLOYMENT 


AND UNEMPLOYMENT 1923-35 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF PRISONERS 


Employed 

Productively at Prison 
Year Total Employed Duties Sick Idle 
1923 1,495 1,212 265 12 6 
1932 2,586 1,341 374 167 704 
1935 2,814 697 468 127 1,522 


In 1935, 354 of the 697 prisoners 
productively employed lost their 
jobs because a contract for the 
purchase of cotton garments was 
not renewed. In 1936, 1,776 of the 
2,971 prisoners were unemployed, 
or almost two-thirds of the pris- 
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oners were not even nominally em- 
ployed. 

Apparently those employed at 
prison duties in the Maryland pris- 
ons were boondoggling for it re- 
quired 468 prisoners to maintain a 
population of 2,814 prisoners, or 
one maintenance worker for every 
six prisoners. The prisoners who 
were productively employed, ex- 
cluding those engaged at farming, 
worked on clay, cement and stone 
products, construction work, metal 
products, printing and binding. 
During 1936 in addition to the can- 
cellation of the cotton garment con- 
tract which accounted for about 
half of the total goods produced, 
the construction work and the clay 
and stone work have been greatly 
reduced. For the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1935, the 546 pris- 
oners who were productively em- 
ployed on work other than farming, 
produced goods valued at $735,- 
584.67. This is an average of $1,347 
per prisoner. Outside prison a free 
worker who received $1,347 per 
year as a wage from the goods he 
produced would welcome John L. 
Lewis and his sit-down strike. The 
149 men employed on the farms 
produced crops valued at $90,- 
801.45. This is an average of $609 
per worker. Some sharecroppers 
receive as much as $609 per year 
from the crops they raise as a wage. 

The third report made to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by the Prison Indus- 
tries Reorganization Administration 
summarized the employment situa- 
tion in the prisons of Vermont. On 
April 23, 1936, there were 333 men 
in the Vermont State Prison and the 
House of Correction, 150 of these 
men, forty-five per cent, were listed 
as unemployed. 

During 1935 an average of 92 
men were engaged in prison duties. 
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This means that one man was need- 
ed to maintain less than four in- 
mates, or more realistically, each 
maintenance job was being per- 
formed by two and one-half men. 
The 88 men who were productively 
employed did farm work, made li- 
cense plates, and worked in the 
pants and paint shops. During 
1935 the goods produced by these 
men were valued at $66,105. This 
is an average of $751 for each pris- 
oner who was productively em- 
ployed. Outside prison the average 
free worker produced about seven 
times as much goods as these Ver- 
mont prisoners. With the padding 
pruned from the figures of the sur- 
vey about fifteen per cent of these 
Vermont prisoners were really em- 
ployed. 

Until 1933 the prisons of Vermont 
had a contract to manufacture 
shoes. Because of the passage of 
laws prohibiting the sale of convict 
made goods this contract was not 
renewed. Until the expiration of 
this contract 70 per cent of the Ver- 
mont prison population had been 
employed in the manufacture of 
shoes. This story of lost contracts 
by prisons is heard in nearly every 
state of the union. Today there 
are so many laws regulating and 
prohibiting the sale of convict made 
goods that private contractors will 
no longer employ prisoners. As a 
consequence, prisoners play tid- 
dledywinks or chew their finger 
nails or have bull sessions all the 
livelong day. Undoubtedly there 
were many evils in the contract sys- 
tem and it should not be revived, 
but the cure devised by our legis- 
lators when they passed laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of convict made 
goods is a thousand times worse 
than the disease it was intended to 
cure. It has taken away from the 
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prisons the market for their goods, 
leaving the prisoners without any 
work and has failed to provide 
other markets for prison made mer- 
chandise. 

The fourth report made to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by the Prison Indus- 
tries Reorganization Administration 
concerned itself with the prisons in 
Delaware. In the New Castle County 
Workhouse of this state during 
September of 1936 there were 410 
men and 31 women imprisoned. All 
of the women and 177 of the men 
were employed at maintenance 
work while 219 men were engaged 
in productive work. Only three 
men were listed as idle while 11 
were sick. 

The report on New Castle County 
Workhouse on its face at least is a 
vast improvement on the prisons so 
far examined for only 3 men out of 
a population of 441 were listed as 
unemployed. But it should be noted 
that almost half the prisoners were 
engaged in work to maintain the 
other half. To be exact, 201 men 
and women were needed to main- 
tain 441 prisoners. It is not neces- 
sary to be an efficiency expert or a 
certified public accountant to find 
the loophole in these figures. When 
one prisoner is supposedly kept 
busy at work to care for the wants 
of two prisoners you can wager 
that he doesn’t do as much work as 
does a straw boss on the W. P. A. 

During 1935 an average of 225 
prisoners were employed at produc- 
tive work. These men worked on 
the farms, and made pants and 
other garments. A contract for the 
pants manufactured in the prison, 
accounting for $136,707 during 
1935, employed most of the pris- 
oners engaged in productive work. 
The total value of the goods pro- 
duced at this prison during 1935 by 
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the 225 prisoners who were produc- 
tively employed amounted to $184,- 
388. Thus each prisoner produced 
about $819 worth of goods. In 
other words, each prisoner did 
about one-sixth the work that is 
done by the average free man. 

If the work being done in the New 
Castle County Workhouse is exam- 
ined according to the usual business 
standard the prima facie report 
which only showed three idle men 
is as far from the truth as is the 
prospectus of a wild-cat oil com- 
pany. The 201 men and women en- 
gaged in maintenance work when 
the survey was made in September 
of 1936 will have to be divided by 
five, for instead of one prisoner car- 
ing for the needs of two fellow in- 
mates he should be able to maintain 
ten. This means that only 40 pris- 
oners instead of 201 were needed 
for prison duties. The 219 men en- 
gaged at productive work should be 
divided by six because they were 
only producing one-sixth of the 
goods which a free worker pro- 
duces. This means in the prison in- 
dustries that, to avoid fractions, 37 
men were actually able to do an 
honest day’s work if their jobs were 
not overmanned. Out of a popula- 
tion of 441 prisoners there was only 
enough work for 77 of them, a little 
more than 82 per cent of these pris- 
oners were boondoggling. 

In the Kent County and Sussex 
County Jails of Delaware the situa- 
tion was even worse. At the Kent 
County Jail there were 48 prisoners; 
not one was engaged in productive 
work, but 5 did maintenance 
work. At the Sussex County Jail 
there were 70 prisoners. Four pris- 
oners worked and the remainder 
were idle. 

The fifth report of the Prison In- 
dustries Reorganization Adminis- 
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tration advised President Roosevelt 
of the condition of the Arkansas 
Penitentiary. This is the only 
prison in Arkansas that housed 
criminals convicted of major 
crimes. The other penal institutions 
in this state have delinquent youths 
and women as inmates and were not 
investigated by the survey. 

The Arkansas Penitentiary con- 
sists of two farms, one located at 
Tucker and the other at Cummins. 
Together these two farms have 
about 11,157 acres of land of their 
own and rent about 6,560 additional 
acres from the neighboring owners. 
Two-thirds of this land is being cul- 
tivated by the prisoners while the 
remainder is woodland and pas- 
ture. Naturally the chief industry 
of this prison is agriculture. The 
main crop raised is cotton. In 1935 
this prison sold $173,000 worth of 
its farm produce on the open mar- 
ket while also selling $238,000 
worth to the state government for 
use in its various agencies. The 
value of the other work done on 
roads and the manufacture of auto- 
mobile license tags only amounted 
to $38,000. The income from the 
farms and industries was sufficient 
to support this prison without an 
appropriation by the legislature of 
the state. 

At the time of the survey there 
were 1,976 prisoners at the Peniten- 
tiary. Of this number 1,220 were 
engaged in productive work, 651 
were employed at maintenance 
work, 32 were sick, and 73 were 
idle. About one-third of the pris- 
oners did maintenance work, or 
more than three times as many as 
should ordinarily be employed at 
this work. Over 300 of these pris- 
oners who did maintenance work 
were employed as guards and fore- 
men to watch and supervise the 
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other inmates who worked the 
farms. The survey was not in fa- 
vor of this type of employment and 
commented on it accordingly: 
“While employment of inmate 
guards is deeply rooted in the in- 
stitutional life, we believe that the 
state and the prison officials will in 
the future come to regard this prac- 
tice as unwise.” 

During 1935 an average of 1,333 
were productively employed in this 
prison and produced goods valued 
at $440,900. This is at the rate of 
$331 per inmate. This is the lowest 
production rate in any of the states 
so far touched by the survey. Cer- 
tainly the average free farmer pro- 
duces at least 10 times the output of 
these prison farmers. Again the 
evidence points unmistakably to 
boondoggling. Though only 4 per 
cent of these prisoners were listed 
as nominally unemployed there was 
only enough work being done by 
both those engaged in maintenance 
jobs and those productively em- 
ployed to account for 18 per cent of 
the men. The difference between 
the 4 per cent nominally idle and 
the 82 per cent who should have 
been idle means that 78 per cent of 
these prisoners were boondoggling. 

The sixth report of the Prison In- 
dustries Reorganization Adminis- 
tration dealt with the state of Ore- 
gon where, though the number 
nominally unemployed was small, 
it was found that forty per cent of 
the prisoners were engaged in main- 
tenance work while those produc- 
tively employed only produced 
about $500 worth of goods per man 
during 1935. And in 1936 due to 
the loss of a contract for the manu- 
facture of pants the number of 
those listed as idle was increased by 
325 men. 

The last report made to President 
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Roosevelt was dated March 1, 1937, 
and treated the prisons of Texas. 
Out of the seven surveys so far 
made this is the only one in which 
all the able-bodied prisoners were 


found to be employed. The per- 
centage of prisoners assigned to 
maintenance work was also the 
smallest of all the states studied. 
Only 896 inmates out of a popula- 
tion of 6,000, 14.9 per cent, were en- 
gaged in prison duties. Though the 
number of prisoners engaged in 
maintenance work in the Texas 
prisons is almost 5 per cent more 
than should be so employed it is 
not as lopsided a figure as the num- 
ber supposedly employed at mainte- 
nance work in the other states. The 
vast majority of the prisoners in 
Texas work on the farms. No men- 
tion is made in the survey of the 
value of the goods raised on the 
farms so it cannot be determined 
with accuracy whether or not these 
prisoners were boondoggling. How- 
ever, it was learned that the inmates 
worked ten hours per day and the 
Prison Industries Reorganization 
Administration recommended that 
the number of hours be reduced to 
eight. The State of Texas is the only 
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state so far investigated where the 
prisoners really worked. 

Before these surveys were made 
the Federal Commissioner of Prison 
Industries, John V. Bennett, esti- 
mated that there was only enough 
productive work being carried on in 
the prisons of the United States to 
employ 15 per cent of the inmates. 
With the exception of Texas his 
estimate has been verified by this 
census of prison employment. 
Surely both the right and left wing 
crime students who believe that 
prisoners should work, though 
they reach this conclusion from 
different premises, ought to collabo- 
rate on a program to remedy the 
present sorry mess and hypocritical 
boondoggling that exists in the pris- 
ons of America. 

It was customary at one time for 
a judge to sentence a criminal to 
work at “hard labor” for a number 
of years. Today if a judge wished 
to be realistic and face the facts of 
prison life, he would sentence a man 
in this fashion: 

“In the name of the people of this 
State I sentence you to from five to 
ten years of boondoggling at the 
State prison.” 















THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


WHEN ROMEO AND JULIET WAS NOT REVIEWED 


ie the first place we were in a far- 
away corner of Massachusetts 
and there was a prospective visit to 
Bar Harbor which it would be sad 
to curtail, but when a member of 
one’s family is to play Juliet for 
the first time there doesn’t seem to 
be much choice. 

“After all Carmel is not so far 
off,” said the elder sister. 

“Only across four states.” 

“But we won’t have to leave very 
early.” 

The fog had curled well in shore 
next morning at the hour that 
wasn’t “early.” To the children it 
meant a rather latish breakfast, but 
then anything unconnected with 
the dawn to them seems laggard. 
The dresses we took from our clos- 
ets were limp and moist; the fog 
had been prowling through the 
house during the night, fingering 
everything covetously with its 
damp fingers. But the encircling 
grayness was challenged cheerily by 
the little house in the glow of its 
fresh yellow paint. For over two 
centuries it had known the insidi- 
ous caress of Atlantic mists and 
the bluster of gales; now in its old 
age its stanchness had won recog- 
nition. Moldy wallpapers had 
been ripped from its walls, its in- 
nermost beams had been exposed 
and admired, and once more it 
could breathe freely through open 
hearths instead of stovepipes. The 


smartest decorating firms in Boston 
had vied for the privilege of recloth- 
ing its paneled rooms and dormer 
bedchambers; rare prints had ar- 
rived on the heels of the painters; 
old chests; maple cupboards; a 
horsehair sofa for atmosphere and 
a modern one for comfort; a sport- 
ing library of limited editions, and 
when the woodshed had been trans- 
formed into a “tackroom” for the 
Master of the Hounds with a sink 
for the bits and joists for the sad- 
dles, the little house had rubbed its 
old eyes and taken a look at itself 
as the smartest of hunting lodges! 
To the south, the fields fell away 
from it down to the river which 
broadened here with the etiquette 
due to oceans into rippled magni- 
tude. Round green islands swam in 
the tides and over on the farther 
shore a white village cuddled under 
its maples, letting one spire project 
itself boldly. It was all very gay 
when the sun was bright and the 
soft persistent wind blew cleanly in 
the windows. Now it seemed a bit 
waterlogged. 

The prospect of a beachless day 
had affected the children with 
melancholy. “We’ll just fuss and 
fuss all morning and afternoon,” 
remarked the eldest child with som- 
ber prescience. 

But as we left Massachusetts for 
Rhode Island, the low-lying clouds 
seemed disposed to uplift; the drab 
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byways, which are the “Thru 
Route” to Providence were lit for 
a moment with sunlight. Then 
came a small cloudburst. But it 
seemed clearer again when we 
climbed into Connecticut. Up from 
a green river bottom we mounted 
steeply a ridge which provided a 
striking site for an ancient village. 
Trees that may have welcomed the 
early settlers still protected the 
proud white houses that marked 
the ambitions of Connecticut Fa- 
thers. From their hilltop, the gar- 
dens overlooked the fertile valley 
that had enriched them. What 
now supported the old town and 
preserved it in such well-trimmed 
daintiness, we tried to conjecture. 
It was comforting to think that 
some of the families might still 
be living on the cautiously invested 
earnings of their ancestors. At 
least they had the time and the 
pride to keep those lush lawns in 
neat exactitude. 

Another deluge met us at Water- 
town. Whereas all the other Con- 
necticut towns have their houses 
squarely placed like a toy village 
along the highroad, Watertown 
looks as if some Titan had shaken 
the tablecloth and destroyed the 
pattern. The houses are all out of 
order and on various levels which 
makes it unique and interesting. 

“Did you hear something about 
it being an open-air theater?” 
asked the elder sister. 

“Yes, I did but I don’t believe it. 
They must have some provision for 
bad weather.” 

At this point we seemed to be 
ahead of our schedule so it seemed 
fitting that we should call up a 
modern Romeo and his Juliet who 
had started a dairy farm. They had 
settled in a neighborhood remote 
from all traffic and suggested they 
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meet us at their village’s new li- 
brary to conduct us over a maze of 
dirt roads to their retreat. On a 
rounded hill that would have been 
a perfect setting for a feudal castle, 
was their farmhouse guarded by a 
maple of spreading dignity. Wood- 
land and rolling hills composed the 
restful landscape, the only incon- 
gruous note being a red tennis court 
which they assured us had been 
created by a member of the family 
who feared they might be bored, 
but on the contrary, they had never 
had time to use it. A gift they 
valued much more was a hooked 
rug woven by a friend, with an ap- 
propriate picture on every tread 
which the friend feared they might 
use too often. Romeo was correctly 
clad in white overalls and pointed 
out his green alfalfa fields. We in- 
quired about the dairy? 

“Wonderful.” They would ex- 
hibit all their beautiful Guernseys. 
Of course they had lost forty head 
of cattle from Bangs Disease but, as 
Romeo said, those things do happen 
in farming and there was always 
Juliet! They then suggested that 
we go no further that night, for as 
they pointed out on the map, we 
were then as near to Carmel, N. Y., 
as we would be after we had trav- 
eled thirty miles on to Bedford. 
But kind hosts were expecting us, 
so we left to make the first side of 
our isosceles triangle. 

A third floodgate of rain sudden- 
ly overtook us. So obdurate was it 
that we had to pull up under a bank 
to avoid blind driving. 

“Suppose it really were a com- 
pletely open-air theater?” 

“It just can’t be—anyway this 
hard rain is hopeful—probably the 
clearing shower.” But we looked 
vainly for a rainbow as the air grew 
heavier and more torrid. 
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Bedford was reached and our 
pretty hostess ran forward: “Oh 
dear! the most dreadful news— 
they’ve called off the performance 
tonight on account of the weather.” 

Hastily Carmel was called by 
telephone. Juliet offered some so- 
lace. The opening was postponed 
but there would be a dress rehear- 
sal to which we were invited. She 
would have us called when they 
started to put on their make-up. 
Life seemed brighter. 

Baths, dinner guests, cocktails, 
dinner, coffee, but no message. We 
called Carmel again. The news was 
not so encouraging. They had be- 
gun to rehearse without make-up 
just after our first conversation. 
The grass was too wet for costumes 
and now the dampness had affected 
the fuses and they had no outdoor 
lights. If we came over we might 
and we might not see the last Act. 
Would we risk it? Of course we 
would but we hated to drag our 
hosts so far on a venture. But 
when they began to explain the 
route, the complications of West- 
chester’s lanes moved them to com- 
passion and they insisted on guid- 
ing us. That is why we reached 
Carmel before midnight. This side 
of the isosceles seemed untrue to 
Euclid. 

The rain was falling fast on the 
Rockridge Theater and the actors 
were having coffee and sandwiches. 
We slithered down an embankment 
to their quarters. They were dis- 
tinctly circumscribed. Juliet, ex- 
hausted but not too downhearted, 
received us in her bedroom which 
opened on the rehearsal porch. Her 
husband had spent two nights with 
Shakespearean pentameters ringing 
in his ears till four-thirty in the 
morning and then had engaged an 
extra room in the local public 
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house. Suddenly the beds heaved in 
a startling fashion and from under 
them Paulette, the large French 
poodle emerged with some diffi- 
culty. Paulette did not enjoy 
Shakespeare and had indigestion. 

The Rockridge Theater we now 
discovered was completely and 
wholly designed for open-air per- 
formances and fine weather. Shel- 
ter for actor or audience there is 
none. The very stage is grassy and 
the trees are the backdrop. Very 
lovely it is—so we were told—for it 
was then veiled by the falling tor- 
rents. 

“If it holds up at all,” said Juliet, 
“we intend to do the last scene.” 
The slippery grass had made re- 
hearsing a feat of balance and 
dueling practically impossible. Ju- 
liet wore cleats on her slippers. 
One of the dinner guests had 
peeped in at a rehearsal the day 
before and had seen Juliet in full 
draperies with Romeo in shorts. 
Juliet explained that Romeo (Doug- 
lass Montgomery) had to be very 
careful of his costumes. He had 
flown to the Coast and back to 
borrow the beautiful doublets worn 
by Leslie Howard. The dinner 
guests had also remarked how very 
hot it must have been rehearsing in 
the sun—when it was shining. 
“Weren’t you very hot?” 

“Hot?” said Juliet, “Hot? Yes, I 
suppose it was hot but I don’t re- 
member”—and she hurried on to 
her conception of Juliet’s reaction 
to drinking the potion. That is 
what it means to love the theater. 

The director then knocked at the 
door to say the rain was worse than 
ever and the lights were out every- 
where so that there could be no 
more rehearsing. We left finally 
without even seeing the balcony. 
As we drove the rest of our five 
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hundred miles north the next day 
through one storm after another, 
we began to wonder if anyone 
would ever see this particular pro- 
duction? Nothing that week in 
Maine indicated that barometers 
could rise but as a matter of fact, 
the weather permitted Juliet just 
once to tell her secret to the moon. 
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It was hard on both Capulets and 
Montagues. It was also hard on 
the management. As for us we had 
had an enchanting drive with a 
glimpse of our dear Juliet and could 
remember a happy pair of Connect- 
icut lovers even if Carmel and 
Verona had staged a double trage- 
dy. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
February, 1937 


You Can’t Take It WitH You.— 
A comedy that certainly endears it- 
self to the public.—At the Booth. 


March, 1938 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE. — Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke in a play that 
has universal qualities and a timely 
message of what warring factions 
in the world are doing to pure 
Christian charity.—At the Golden. 


Our Town rightly won the 
Pulitzer prize as it presents a little 
section of American life in a big 
way and endows the commonplace 
with poetry.—At the Morosco. 


On Borrowep TimME.—The con- 
flict between Gramps and Death 
combines drama and comedy, with 
Dudley Digges and little Pud grip- 
ping one’s emotions.—At the Long- 
acre. 


One Tuirp or a Nation.—Until 
one has seen a Living Newspaper, 





it is difficult to describe its effec- 
tiveness. This famous one about 
real estate and housing conditions 
in New York is so worth while that 
everyone should see it.—At the 
Adelphi. 


Hait1.—Another Federal Theater 
hit. An historical melodrama with 
rich colors now come down from 
Harlem to West 63d Street.—At 
Daly’s. 


BACHELOR Born.—A _ pleasant 
English comedy of schoolboys and 
schoolmasters and extremely well 
acted—if it still has the same cast. 
—At the Lyceum. 


May 


PROLOGUE TO GLory. — Stephen 
Courtleigh in a remarkable study of 
young Lincoln in New Salem. Ann 
Rutledge is played by a collateral 
descendant. Finely staged by the 
Federal Theater——At the Marine 
Elliott. 


Pins AND NEEDLES.—The Ladies’ 
Garment Workers are not decora- 
tive as a chorus but their revue has 
delightful music and plenty of 
dash.—At the Labor Stage. 
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June 


Wuat A Lire.—Very funny high 
scheol farce with clever young peo- 
ple in it, trained by the juvenile 
specialist, George Abbott.—At the 
Biltmore. 


July 


I MARRIED AN ANGEL.—When she 
flutters down, she turns out to be 
Zorina, a ballerina whose grace de- 


lights her audience as much as it 
does her husband, Dennis King. 
The Balanchine honeymoon ballet 
is full of lovely effects and the 
satire of the Radio City Music Hall 
in Act II. is smart. But sophistica- 
tion conquers fancy towards the 
last. This angel is clearly not 
liturgical but even then one song is 
extremely non-angelic and several 
lines offended. The decor is de- 
lightful throughout.—At the Shu- 
bert. 
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The Ball and the Cross 





THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FaituH. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





LINCOLN AND SAN MARINO 


EPTEMBER the third is a holy 

day, the Feast of San Marino, 
most significant in that small re- 
public named after a mystic of the 
fourth century. The occasion is 
both religious and patriotic. It is 
called also the “Natal Day.” High 
Mass in complete decorum is cele- 
brated at the Cathedral. Secular 
dignitaries in robes of state march 
in procession followed by clergy 
and prelates of the Church. A mili- 
tary band and several organizations 
take part in the ritual. Sacred 
relics of the saintly founder are 
borne along the highway beneath 
an ornate canopy. Last year this 
procession made its way through 
the narrow streets and finally 
turned to the Government Palace. 
There in a niche reserved for years, 
since the construction of the new 
official headquarters, was unveiled 
a bust of Abraham Lincoln. It was 
the work of an American sculptor, 
Raymond Barger, and the gift of Dr. 
Kenneth Scott of Western Reserve 
University, both of whom were 
present at the ceremonies. A mes- 





sage from the United States, com- 
posed by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, was read by the American 
Consul. The answer of acceptance 
was delivered by Regent Gozi, one 
of the two Captains Regent of the 
government. 

This observance was due to an 
incident at the beginning of the 
Civil War. The people of San Ma- 
rino through proper representa- 
tives forwarded to Lincoln a com- 
munication expressing their regard 
and encouragement. In acknowl- 
edgment he dispatched a letter on 
May the seventh, 1861, a reply 
which has become a prized docu- 
ment among the state papers. This 
exchange of courtesies was merely 
in the nature of cordial greetings 
between the earliest republic of Eu- 
rope and the new republic of the 
West. An excerpt from Lincoln’s 
message in both Italian and Eng- 
lish is inscribed on the memorial 
bust: “Although your dominion is 
small, your state is nevertheless one 
of the most honored in all history.” 

This quotation appears, below a 
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picture of the bust, on commemora- 
tive stamps issued by San Marino. 
They are in two colors, dark blue 
and rose red, and carry star and 
eagle in familiar symbols. It should 
be remembered in_ connection 
with this, as an American Presi- 
dent’s portrait seldom appears on 
a foreign stamp, that the Marinese 
esteemed Lincoln so highly that 
they elected him an honorary citi- 
zen of their tiny commonwealth. 

As Catholics we think farther 
back historically in our mood of 
admiration and reverence for this 
“though-thou-be-little” settlement 
of peace-loving people. We recall 
the saintly stonecutter from Dal- 
matia, Marinus, who in the middle 
of the fourth century started to 
build a humble church on the high- 
est of the seven hills in that remote 
region. He had worked with volun- 
teers to restore the war-ruined 
walls of Rimini, then moved to this 
quiet retreat for labors distant from 
“ignoble strife.” The tallest sum- 
mit, called Monte Titano, was so 
named because of the legend that 
the Titans had piled it up, or sum- 
moned it out of the depths of the 
earth, as a bulwark against Jove. 
Marinus, lover of peace and liberty, 
chose this site for a shrine in which 
to worship God. He assembled 
peasants from the fields and arti- 
sans from the quarries to form a 
colony of faithful Christians. Soon 
he was beloved and famed for his 
pious practices, his holy precepts, 
and his charitable deeds. 

His reputation reached the owner 
of the mountain, a Riminese lady 
of afluence named Felicissima. She 
bequeathed to him and his associ- 
ates the title to this land in the 
hope that they would remain free 
and united. So, above the Plain of 
Romagna, within sight of the Adri- 
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atic, developed this independent re- 
public, like Vermont when yet apart 
from the Colonies, an area of grains 
and vines and mines, less than forty 
square miles in extent, a unit of 
God’s earth hemmed in by Italian 
provinces, where a population of 
scarcely more than ten thousand 
could be recorded at any one time. 
Generations passed; fortunes of the 
populace varied—but only slightly. 
Faithful to the Church of another 
Seven Hills, of Rome the Eternal 
City, the simple folk continued to 
maintain an uncorrupted primitive 
community and effective body poli- 
tic for sixteen centuries, with only 
occasional interventions. During 
the Lombard age the abbots of the 
monastery were forced to submit to 
the jurisdiction of the civil power, 
—a status which was chiefly nomi- 
nal; they soon liberated themselves 
from this bond and formed a com- 
mune. In 1291 the Holy See re- 
organized the independence of San 
Marino. Periodic attempts of feu- 
dal lords to conquer the little capi- 
tal city ended in failure. For a brief 
interim, however, the territory was 
numbered among the possessions of 
Caesar Borgia. Once, too, a re- 
bellious cardinal, against the ex- 
pressed preference of Clement XII., 
imposed a new constitution upon 
its inhabitants. Nevertheless the 
San Marinese did not at any time 
become actually subject to the 
courts of the Pontifical States. 

What a source of inspiration to 
all Catholics is the knowledge that, 
where once a great mystic of the 
Church engaged in love’s labor for 
the Kingdom of God, there stands 
in appropriate setting a bust of the 
Great Emancipator who praised the 
fruits of the saintly spirit of Mari- 
nus! 

LEONARD TWYNHAM. 
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SUPERSTITIONS, OLD AND NEW 


HAT tendency of the present-day 
critic and historian to stress 
what he considers the unique ele- 
ments in our contemporary civiliza- 
tion has so frequently been noted 
that further comment is scarcely 
warranted. Never before, he as- 
serts, has a crisis such as we are 
experiencing been known; it is un- 
paralleled in history. But to one 
acquainted, even though somewhat 
superficially, with the age in which 
St. Augustine lived and wrote, the 
great similarity between the prob- 
lems of his time and those of our 
own cannot but be apparent. No- 
where is this similarity more evi- 
dent than in the religious problem, 
a fact which a merely cursory 
glance at the two periods reveals. 
The religious situation of Augus- 
tine’s world was not a heartening 
one. Though Christianity had sup- 
pressed paganism in its public 
sphere, its vice and immorality 
still dominated society. The more 
lofty form of paganism—strange 
mixture of philosophy and religion 
that it was—existed in more cul- 
tured circles only, and thus the 
problem of dealing with survivals 
of the myriad earlier cults, with 
their gross superstition and their 
tenacious clinging to the rites of 
magic and divination, must have 
seemed at times beyond solution. 
The sorcerer, the soothsayer, the 
incantator, the astrologer, and all 
their ilk were everywhere present. 
In our day the religious situation 
is scarcely more heartening. The 
vice and immorality of a _ neo- 
paganism dominate our _ world. 
Who has not noticed the many 
weird cults that are being propa- 
gated at the present time? To one 
who has observed the countless su- 


perstitious practices now rife in vir- 
tually every stratum of society the 
striking similarity between the two 
eras will be most apparent. It is to 
this phase of the situation that at- 
tention will be directed. 

Augustine’s sermons and letters 
afford us some inkling of the fre- 
quency with which the people of 
his time sought out the sorcerer 
and the magician, with their amu- 
lets, incantations and magic signs. 
Health and long life seem to have 
been the chief objects of their 
quest, for the Saint repeatedly 
warns them of the evil in seeking 
cures in this manner. The earring 
is the only specific type of amulet 
which he mentions, worn “on the 
top part of the ear to one side.” It 
is to be particularly observed that, 
according to Augustine, it was the 
men, not the women, who were the 
chief offenders in this matter. As 
for the magic signs or characters 
then in use, he reminds them that 
even the physicians have repudiated 
them; but this attitude on the part 
of the medical profession of the 
fourth century seems to have been 
no more efficacious than the ex- 
posure of so many fads and quack- 
eries by the medical men of our 
day. 

The fact that certain supposedly 
marvelous cures had been effected 
by magic seems to account for the 
readiness of many of Augustine’s 
people to have recourse to this type 
of remedy. Their replies to the 
Saint’s warnings have a strangely 
modern ring. “Behold,” one ex- 
plains, “I have been baptized for 
many years. I felt sick, I hastened 
to the church daily and there was 
no change. I applied the [magic] 
remedy, and lo, I am cured.” And 
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another: “I was sick for a long 
time. I spent all my fortune, I 
went to church, I prayed to the 
Lord, but I did not recover; there- 
fore, I applied this remedy.” 

The quest for health is pursued 
no less zealously in our own time, 
and despite the amazing develop- 
ments that have taken place in the 
science of medicine, “the beguiling 
charm of mystery” and “the mighty 
power of words sufficiently mean- 
ingless to befog the mind” have 
tremendous influence today. Each 
of the various healing cults prop- 
erly so called—and they are count- 
less—has its magic word of heal- 
ing. Here are but a few: biological 
blood washing, destroyer of devital- 
izing elements, sanitractor, zone 
therapy, autohemic therapy, and so 
on, ad infinitum. 

In the fourth century it seems to 
have been the astrologer chiefly 
who was ever at hand. People of 
every rank hastened to him seeking 
his prognostications of all manner 
of affairs. To one he would predict 
health, to another a long life. For 
young lovers, he would choose the 
lucky day on which to marry—an 
unlucky day would portend an un- 
happy wedded life. There were 
those for whom he would select the 
proper day to set out on a journey 
or the most propitious time for 
initiating some business venture. 
Toward the profiteers of that day 
he was most kindly disposed, pre- 
dicting for them not only added 
gain, but more expedient methods 
of obtaining it. Should the thought 
of his evil deeds depress a man at 
times, the astrologer was there to 
reassure him; no blame was to be 
laid on him, for the heavenly bodies 
showed plainly that Mars, or Venus, 
or some other planet was at work. 

The astrologers of our day are 
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Three 
thousand of them met in conven- 
tion in Chicago not many months 


scarcely less ubiquitous. 


past. Their predictions are still be- 
ing sought on every kind of affair. 
Moreover, nearly five hundred daily 
newspapers carry horoscope fea- 
tures to an ever increasing number 
of readers. Notwithstanding, it is 
somewhat startling to learn that at 
the present time in a certain state 
hospital for the insane, the admin- 
istrators boast that everything in 
the institution, “from the care of 
the most violent patient to the pur- 
chase of the best kind of hens to 
lay the breakfast eggs,” is done ac- 
cording to the stars.* 

The clientele of the modern as- 
trologer is likewise drawn from 
every class of society. Actresses, 
prominent men of letters, heads of 
detective agencies, statesmen, and 
even “hard-boiled” financiers from 
Wall Street are among those who 
pay generously for their empty pre- 
dictions. According to the astrolo- 
ger, men today are no more re- 
sponsible for their actions than 
were those of the fourth century: 
Venus and the other planets are 
still active in men’s affairs. Thus, 
President Roosevelt had no choice 
but to win the last election. It was 
written in the stars fully two 
months beforehand, for the three 
thousand astrologers mentioned 
above read it therein. Three planets 
were helping him; Jupiter, who 
gave him abundance, Mercury, who 
bestowed wit, and Venus, who made 
people like him. And this non- 
sense was acclaimed by the daily 
press throughout the country as 
their “climaxing prediction”! ? 


1 Quoted from “The Bowl of Heaven” by 
Edgar James Swift in The Jungle of the Mind, 


p. 55. 
2 “Reading the Stars” in The Literary Di- 


gest, September 19, 1936, p. 11. 
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Notoriety was not so _ easily 
achieved by the astrologer of St. 
Augustine’s day. His powers were 
subjected to a more difficult test. 
His superior skill was proved by 
differentiating the births that had 
taken place on a particular day. 
He not only had to designate 
whether a man or a beast had been 
born, but he had also to indicate 
the type of animal and the particu- 
lar fate that awaited it. This last 
was his “climaxing prediction,” 
heralded, of course, by no daily 
press, but instead by the shouts of 
approval that arose from the en- 
thusiastic crowd pressing about 
him. 

To obtain for his “profession” 
the status accorded law and medi- 
cine, to earn recognition for his art 
as a branch of science, is the chief 
concern of the present-day astrolo- 
ger. Through serious study, and 
lack of fraud he hopes to be ac- 
cepted by other scientists as a fel- 
low worker in good standing. 

A like ambition was not un- 
known in St. Augustine’s time, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that 
the word science was then quite in- 
nocent of the sacrosanct implica- 
tions now inherent in it. Augus- 
tine tells us that many astrologers 
were seemingly learned men, care- 
ful and painstaking in their study 
of the heavens, diligently inspect- 
ing the stars before venturing a 
prognostication. But it is more 
than likely that the greater num- 
ber, then as at the present time, 
were charlatans, robbing men of 
their money with empty jargon, 
and deceiving all who came to 
them. They are not unlike the 
wife-beating astrologer described 
by the Saint in one of his letters, 
who upon the departure of his 
wealthy clients, put aside his silly 
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horoscopes and turned his whole 
attention to the supervision of his 
household and his wife’s conduct, 
unwilling to leave such matters to 
the stars. 

One phase of superstition chal- 
lenging public attention today, 
namely spiritism, apparently had 
no great hold upon the people of 
the fourth century. At any rate, 
Augustine’s discussion of spiritism, 
or necromancy as it was then 
called, is largely historical in char- 
acter. But those familiar with the 
exploits of a Houdini or a Thurs- 
ton will find his account of a cer- 
tain magician, Albicerius by name, 
quite modern. Albicerius, it would 
seem, though a notoriously disso- 
lute character, was _ frequently 
sought out because of his uncanny 
powers, the precise nature of which 
caused no little comment and 
speculation. St. Augustine gives 
several instances of this power. 
Thus, to a family in whose house- 
hold a spoon had been lost, without 
having previously learned what the 
missing object was, he not only re- 
vealed its hiding place, but de- 
scribed it accurately, giving also 
the name of the owner. 

To a certain Flaccianus who, to 
test his skill, questioned him 
vaguely about an intended pur- 
chase, Albicerius immediately told 
the nature of the purchase (Flacci- 
anus had intended to buy an es- 
tate) and gave the name of the 
estate, a name so difficult that 
Flaccianus himself was_ scarcely 
able to recall it. The reply to an 
inquirer who had come for the sole 
purpose of exposing the magician’s 
ignorance was even more discon- 
certing. When asked to state what 
the questioner had in his mind, Al- 
hicerius recited with perfect ac- 
curacy the verses from Vergil of 
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which his questioner was thinking, 
a feat which impressed the latter 
the more, since he was aware of 
the magician’s total ignorance of 
Vergil. Less disconcerting per- 
haps, but regarded at that time as 
no less wonderful, was the revela- 
tion made by Albicerius concern- 
ing the theft of a slave. Two per- 
sons had come to him accompanied 
by a slave who was carrying the 
coins they intended to offer as their 
fee. The magician, without hesita- 
tion, told the amount that they had 
intended to offer, the sum actually 
there, and the amount which the 
slave had purloined. 

Even the superstitions of every- 
day life in the fourth century seem 
strangely familiar. There were 
“thousands of these silly prac- 
tices,” Augustine tells us but he 
gives only a few. On rising in the 
morning, should a _ person hear 
some one sneeze, he felt obliged to 
go back to bed immediately. Should 
he stumble in going to a place, he 
had at once to return home. On 
entering his house, he must be sure 
to touch the threshold with his 
foot. Should he find his clothes 
eaten by mice, the prospect of im- 
pending misfortune should distress 
him more than the loss of the gar- 
ments. A stone, a dog, or a person 
coming between two friends walk- 
ing side by side, portended an im- 
minent disagreement or quarrel. 
The evil spell could be broken, how- 
ever, by striking or stamping upon 
the intervening agent. The man 
who thus superstitiously strikes a 
dog, Augustine observes, is receiv- 
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ing only his due should the animal 
turn upon its unwary assailant and 
oblige him to seek a physician. 

The Saint also deplores that gen- 
eral tendency among his people 
which prompted them to draw 
omens from the most trifling 
events. A mare, he writes, cannot 
bring forth its young, or lightning 
strike an object without someone 
attributing to it an absurd signitfi- 
cance. Today falling pictures in a 
home are regarded as evil omens, 
and a bird flying in a window or a 
dog howling at night portends some 
disaster. These and countless other 
beliefs equally foolish, are manifes- 
tations of that superstitious ten- 
dency which has persisted through- 
out the centuries. 

In conclusion, it may be noted 
that in Augustine’s day, notwith- 
standing the severe penalties im- 
posed by some of the Emperors 
against the practice of magic and 
superstition, it was the Church 
which was ever foremost in the 
combat against these evils. Nor has 
she yielded her position through 
the centuries. Her denunciations 
still ring out against all forms of 
occultism. But today the voice of 
science, albeit a materialistic sci- 
ence, is also heard crying out 
against them. One can only regret 
that its indignation, unlike that of 
the Church, is prompted not by the 
evils inherent in and resulting from 
the practice of occultism, but by 
the fear that because of occultism it 
may itself be in some way repudi- 
ated or menaced. 

Sister Mary EMILy KEENAN. 
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Face TO FAcE WITH FUNDAMENTALS 


WE make the world by living our 
faith; we unmake it by falling short 
of it. We save the world by loving 
the cross; we lose by fleeing even 
from its shadows. 

If then, the chaos of civilization 
is partly the result of our compro- 
mise with the cross, it follows we 
have an obligation to make repara- 
tion for it, and this can be done 
only by a renewed sense of respon- 
sibility and apostleship to the 
world in general and to two groups 
in particular: marginal Christians 
and the masses. 

By marginal Christians is meant 
those on the fringe of religion who 
are descendants of Christian-living 
parents but who now are Christians 
only in name, retaining a few of its 
ideals out of indolence and force of 
habit. . . . There was a middle 
course a few years ago, but there is 
one no longer. Communism has 
done away with all the halfway 
houses; it has brought the world 
face to face with fundamentals; it 
has cleared the issues by reminding 
the world there are only two phi- 
losophies of life; Communism which 
mobilizes souls for secular ends 
and dust; and Christianity which 
sanctifies them for eternal ends and 
God. Which way then will these 
marginal Christians tend? Will 
they turn right, which in Christian 
language is upward to the God of 
Love for whom they were made, or 
will they turn left, which is down- 
ward to class-struggle and the 
destiny of animals? The answer 


depends upon those who have the 
Faith. Like the multitudes who 
followed our Lord into the desert, 
they are as sheep without a Shep- 
herd. They are waiting to be shep- 
herded either with the sheep or 
goats. Only this much is certain. 
Being human and having hearts 
they want more than class-struggle 
and economics; they want Life, 
they want Truth, and they want 
Love. In a word, they want Christ. 
That is why the advantage is on 
our side, for it is ours to give them 
Christ. If they receive Him not, it 
will be only because we have failed. 

We have responsibility not only 
toward marginal Christians but 
also toward the masses—what 
Communists call the proletariat, 
the Capitalists call labor, govern- 
ments call the unemployed, and so- 
cial agencies call the maladjusted, 
and what we must call potential 
children of the Kingdom of God. 
This group has so long been the 
victim of social injustices that it 
feels any force which will amelio- 
rate their economic lot is neces- 
sarily their savior. Communism, 
knowing that souls can be bought 
for thirty pieces of silver, immedi- 
ately presents itself as their cham- 
pion and the great enemy of social 
injustices. And the significance of 
Communism and the power of its 
appeal cannot be minimized. Com- 
munism is right in its protests: the 
masses do have too many wants 
and too few rights. But it is wrong 
in its reforms. It falsely leads the 
masses to believe they have only 
stomachs, as Capitalism falsely led 
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them to believe they had only 
hands. Who will get to the masses 
first? Will it be Communism mo- 
bilizing them into a revolutionary 
force, or Catholicism uniting them 
into a moral force? The answer 
depends on how seriously we take 
our faith. It is here that our re- 
sponsibility begins; namely, to feed 
not only their stomachs and busy 
their hands, but also to teach them 
they have souls as well as bodies, 
that the happiness of a man con- 
sists not in what he has, but in 
what he is, not in the quantity of 
his possessions, but how he uses 
them. It is our solemn duty to go 
down to them and build up just as 
strong, just as vigorous a Christian 
proletariat as others would build 
up a Communistic proletariat. It 
is our duty not alone because they 
are unemployed, not alone because 
they are victims of social injustice, 
but because they are poor, and the 
poor in spirit are the stuff from 
which the future civilization will be 
built. The influences making for 
the new era will come not from 
above, but from below, not from in- 
dividuals with wealth, but from 
groups with holy purposes, not 
from the well-to-do but from the 
will-to-reform. The Church itself 
even more than civilization will 
draw its strength from them, as our 
Lord drew His Apostles from them. 
By their very nature they possess 
a power of cohesion which the rich 
often lack, for wealth without re- 
ligion breeds false distinctions and 
snobbery. They possess a natural 
solidarity which can easily be 
woven into the supernatural unity 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. In 
Spain, in Russia, in Mexico, they 
have, in frenzies of indignation 
burned churches, but this is be- 
cause they were told the Church 
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was against them. The Church 
that was born of the Poor Man of 
Galilee cannot tolerate this lie! It 
is not enough for us to shout it 
down. The shouts cannot be heard 
amid burning embers and falling 
steeples. It must be lived down, 
and it can be lived down only by 
Catholics taking seriously the Beat- 
itude: “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Our responsibility, then, ulti- 
mately resolves itself down to this: 
We are not sent into the world to 
preach social Revolution but to be 


the Revolution. 

—From The Cross and the Crisis. By Fut- 
ton J. SuHeen (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.). 
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Back TO BARBARISM? 


Democracy will not win a vic- 
tory over dictatorships unless it can 
prove its capability of producing 
happiness, and the general welfare 
of those who enjoy its blessings. 
. . « Democracy will not hold its 
place before the driving efficiency 
of dictator states with their antlike 
discipline if it is shoddy, disorder- 
ly, undisciplined, physically unfit, 
without pride in work, without a 
sense of dignity in labour, without 
enthusiasm or dynamic purpose to 
uphold its ideals. 

Nor will Democracy continue its 
mission in the world or retain its 
liberties if it is tempted into alli- 
ance with Communism on one side 
or Fascism on the other, taking 
sides in that conflict of rival ideolo- 
gies which is being fought out in 
the soul of the world today. 

There is more at stake in this 
dangerous world than the pressure 
of races or power politics. The 
civilized mind is at stake. Chris- 
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tianity and its influence on civili- 
zation for nearly two thousand 
years are gravely menaced. Its 
moralities and its virtues are los- 
ing ground almost everywhere. Its 
message of pity, meekness, mercy 
and charity is disputed and even 
derided. To tell the truth, that 
message was never very general in 
its power of appeal. It was con- 
stantly betrayed, and Christians 
through the ages have not been re- 
markable for their loving-kindness 
or lack of violence... . 

But now it has been abandoned 
even as an ideal, even as an unat- 
tainable code. There has been a 
surging up of cruelty, a revival of 
brutality, a proclamation of in- 
tolerance. 

The liberalism of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries was based 
upon Christian ethics even by those 
who lost their faith in Christian 
dogma. They inherited the Chris- 
tian tradition even if as skeptics 
they denied it. But their succes- 
sors have lost the influence of the 
tradition itself and have revolted 
against its ethics. The world is suf- 
fering from the downfall of liber- 
alism partly because of that disbe- 
lief in the Christian ideals. Liber- 
alism—by which I do not mean the 
party politics of so-called Liberals 
—is one of the qualities of the civi- 
lized mind which for a time—not 
very long—made good progress 
among men and nations. The civi- 
lized mind believes in tolerance. It 
has a fine poise of moderation, hat- 
ing violence and passion. It 
searches for truth in all its forms 
and knows that fanaticism is not 
necessarily right. It hates cruelty 
and brutality. It loves beauty in 
art and in life. It sees that beauty 


and recognizes genius wherever it 
exists under whatever colour of 
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skin, or in whatever creed. That 
awareness of truth and that broad- 
mindedness were the glory of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, when it seemed that hu- 
manity was becoming more intelli- 
gent and more civilized. 

One cannot pretend that it has 
not had a setback in these postwar 
years. . . . Under the pressure of 
economic distress, racial urges, and 
political passion, we are drifting 
back to barbarism. That is one of 
the realities of the modern world 
about which we need have no illu- 
sion. 

The civilized mind must defend 
itself from these assaults, not by 
piling up armaments, but by re- 
sistance to mob mentality, national 
hysteria and the appeals of unrea- 
son. There must be a secret sign, 
a password between all such minds 
in every country. Here, in Eng- 
land, we must keep a sanctuary 
open for all refugees from persecu- 
tion and for all who are denied this 
liberty elsewhere. We must keep 
the lamps of reason alight in the 
gathering darkness. We must keep 
true to our old traditions of en- 
lightenment. 


—From Across the Frontiers. By Pup 
Grprs (New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc.). 


<i 
> 





JOHNSON Is IMMORTAL 


THE legend yet alive connects 
Samuel Johnson chiefly with his 
Dictionary; and there is a sense 
in which the symbol is not unfit. 
In so far as a dictionary is dead and 
mechanical it is specially inade- 
quate to embody one of the most vi- 
tal and spirited of human souls. 
Even in so far as a dictionary is 
serious it is scarce specially appro- 
priate; for Johnson was not always 
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formally serious; was sometimes 
highly flippant and sometimes mag- 
nificently coarse. Nevertheless, there 
is a sense in which Johnson was like 
a dictionary. He took each thing, big 
or small, as it came. He told the 
truth, but on miscellaneous matters 
and in an accidental order. One 
might even amuse oneself with 
making another Johnson’s Diction- 
ary of his conversation, in the order 
of A, Band C. “Abstain; I can, but 
not be temperate. Baby; if left 
alone in tower with. Catholics; 
harmlessness of doctrines of,” and 
so on. No man, I think, ever tried 
to make all his talk as accurate 
and not only as varied as a diction- 
ary. But then in his Dictionary 
there was no one to contradict him. 
And here we find again the true dif- 
ference between the Works and the 
Life. 

Johnson ... was a splendidly 
sane man who knew he was a little 
mad. He was the exact opposite of 
the literary man of proverbial sat- 
ire; the poet of Punch and “the ar- 
tistic temperament.” He was the 
very opposite of the man who re- 
joices with the skylark and quar- 
rels with the dinner; who is an 
optimist to his publisher, and a 
pessimist to his wife. Johnson was 
melancholy by physical and mental 
trend; and grew sad in hours of 
mere expansion and idleness. But 
his unconquerable courage and 
common sense led him to defy his 
own temperament in every detail of 
daily life; so that he was cheerful 
in his conversation and sad only in 
his books. Had Johnson been in 
the place of the minor poet of mod- 
ern satire, his wife and his cook 
would have had all his happiness. 
The skylark would have had to bear 
all his depression; and would prob- 
ably have borne it pretty well. 
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It is for this reason that ever 
since the great Boswellian revela- 
tion (one might almost say apoca- 
lypse) every one must feel such 
works as the Vanity of Human 
Wishes as insufficient or even con- 
ceivably monotonous. We are alone 
with the shades of the great mind; 
without allowing for the thousand 
lights of laughter, encouragement 
and camaraderie which he perpetu- 
ally permitted to play over them 
and dispel them; we are in some 
sense seeing the battle without 
waiting for the victory. And in 
this connection, as in many others, 
we are prone to forget one very 
practical consideration; that a poet, 
or a symbolic romancer, will gener- 
ally tend to describe not so much 
the mental attitudes which he seri- 
ously thinks right, as those which 
are so temperamentally tied on to 
him, that he knows he can describe 
them well. Merely as an artist, he 
is less troubled about the truth than 
about whether he can tell it truly. 
And it was hard if Johnson could 
not get something out of some of 
his black hours. 

There is another cause _ that 
makes his works, as it were, a lit- 
tle monochrome in comparison with 
the rattling kaleidoscope of his 
conversations. I mean the fact, 
very characteristic of his century 
and very uncharacteristic of our 
own, that if he had essential intel- 
lectual injustices (and he had one 
or two) he did not set out to have 
them. With the pen positively in 
his hand, he felt like a judge, as if 
he had the judge’s wig on his head. 
It required social collision and 
provocation to sting him into some 
of those superb’ exaggerations, 
things that were the best he ever 
said, but things that he never would 
have written. It was that eight- 
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eenth-century idea of a responsible 
and final justice in the arts. Our 
own time has run away from it, as 
it has run away from all the really 
virile and constructive parts of Ra- 
tionalism, retaining only a few frag- 
ments of its verbalism and its his- 
torical ignorance. ... 

Johnson is immortal in a more 
solemn sense than that of the com- 
mon laurel. He is as immortal as 
mortality. The world will always 
return to him, almost as it returns 
to Aristotle; because he also judged 
all things with a gigantic and de- 
tached good sense. One of the 
bravest men ever born, he was no- 
where more devoid of fear than 
when he confessed the fear of 
death. There he is the mighty voice 
of all flesh; heroic because it is 
timid. In the bald catalogue of 
biography with which I began, I 
purposely omitted the deathbed in 
the old bachelor house in Bolt Court 
in 1784. That was no part of the 
sociable and literary Johnson, but 
of the solitary and immortal one. 
I will not say that he died alone 
with God, for each of us will do 
that; but he did in a doubtful and 
changing world, what in securer 
civilizations the saints have done. 
He detached himself from time as 
in an ecstasy of impartiality; and 
saw the ages with an equal eye. He 
was not merely alone with God; he 
even shared the loneliness of God, 


which is love. 

—From the Introduction to Samuel Johnson. 
By G. K. CHesterton (London: Herbert and 
Daniel). 


_ 
> 





Let CHURCHMEN BE PEACEMAKERS 


War was shocking to Erasmus 
on every side alike of his complex 
and sensitive nature. It was im- 
pious; it was inhuman; it was ugly; 
it was, in every sense of the word, 
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barbarous, to one who, before all 
things and in the full sense of the 
term, was civilized and a lover of 
civilization. All these aspects of 
the case, seen by others singly and 
partially, were to him facets of one 
truth, rays from one light. His 
argument circles and flickers among 
them, hardly pausing to enforce 
one before sliding insensibly to an- 
other. In the splendid vindication 
of the nature of man with which 
the treatise (Bellum Erasmi, as it 
was popularly called) opens, the 
tone is rather that of Cicero... . 
But Erasmus passes on to the ex- 
pressly religious aspect of the whole 
matter in the great double climax 
with which he crowns his argu- 
ment, the wickedness of a Christian 
fighting against another Christian. 
“Yea, and with a thing so devilish,” 
he breaks out in a mingling of in- 
tense scorn and profound pity, “we 
mingle Christ.” 

From this passionate appeal he 
passes to the praise of peace. Why 
should men add the horrors of war 
to all the other miseries and dan- 
gers of life? Why should one man’s 
gain be sought only through an- 
other’s loss? All victories in war 
are Cadmean; not only from their 
cost in blood and treasure, but be- 
cause we are in very truth the 
members of one body, redeemed 
with Christ’s blood. Such was the 
clear, unmistakable teaching of our 
Lord Himself, such of His Apostles. 
But the law of Christ has been 
“plied to worldly opinion.” World- 
ly men, philosophers following the 
sophistries of Aristotle, worst of 
all, divines and theologians, have 
corrupted the Gospel to the heath- 
enish doctrine that every man must 
first provide for himself. The very 
words of Scripture are wrested to 
this abuse; self-defence is held, not 
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merely to excuse, but to sanction, 
any violence. “Peter fought,” they 
say, “in the garden.” Yes, and that 
same night he denied his Master! 
“Punishment of wrong is a divine 
ordinance.” In war, the punish- 
ment falls on the innocent. “The 
law of nature bids us repel violence 
by violence.” What is the law of 
Christ? “May not a prince go to 
war justly for his right?” Did any 
war ever lack a title? “But what of 
wars against the Turk?” Such 
wars are of Turk against Turk: let 
us overcome evil with good; let us 
spread the Gospel by doing what 
the Gospel commands: Did Christ 
say, Hate them that hate you? 
Then, with the tact of an accom- 
plished orator, he lets the tension 
relax, and drops to a lower tone. 
Even apart from all that has been 
urged, even if war were ever justi- 
fiable, think of the price that has to 
be paid for it. On this ground 
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alone an unjust peace is far prefer- 
able to a just war. (These had 
been the very words of Colet to 
Henry VIII.) Men go to war under 
fine pretexts, but really to get 
riches, to satisfy hatred, or to win 
the poor glory of destroying. The 
hatred is but exasperated; the 
glory is won by and for the dregs 
of mankind; the riches are in the 
most prosperous event swallowed 
up ten times over. Yet if it be im- 
possible but war should be, if there 
may sometimes be “a colour of 
equity” in it, and if the tyrant’s 
plea, necessity, be ever well-found- 
ed, then at least, so Erasmus con- 
cludes, let it be conducted merci- 
fully. Let us live in fervent desire 
of the peace that we may not fully 
attain. Let princes restrain their 
subjects. Let churchmen above all 


be peacemakers. 

—From Siudies in Humanism. 
Mackam (New York: Longmans, 
Co. $4.00). 


By J. W. 
Green & 




















ETERNALLY YOUNG; ETERNALLY 
UNDEFEATED 


THE consolation of philosophy 
may be pleasing enough when the 
sun is shining, but in time of 
trouble, on sick-beds and by open 
graves, the only real help for our 
common clay is to be found, not in 
theories, but in facts, not in gen- 
eralizations, but in concrete in- 
stances, not in philosophy, but in 
history. History, said Bolingbroke, 
is philosophy teaching by examples, 
and it is the only way for it to 
teach if it is ever to dry a human 
tear or touch a human heart with 
courage. That is why a page of the 
Passion according to St. John is a 
better solace than all Seneca’s ten 
volumes of uplift put together. St. 
John is history, and Seneca is only 
philosophy. 

Perhaps the greatest service of 
history is that it teaches us a sense 
of proportion. As babies we took 
quite a good while to learn the mys- 
teries of perspective, which is the 
reason why, at that stage, we were 
given to howling for the moon. All 
our lives long we find it difficult to 
learn another kind of perspective, 
the perspective of pain and trouble. 
A toothache in the hand, so to 
speak, is for us far more impressive 
than two bouts of typhoid in the 
bush. Pain and fear have a rare 
power of obfuscation, of monopoliz- 
ing their victim’s attention and 
making him forget the much worse 
pain or fear or trouble which he 
successfully conquered yesterday 
or a year ago. In a broken toy a 
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child sees the end of the world, and 
men in trouble easily revert to 
childishness. So we find through- 
out history that the men of every 
age esteemed their own difficulties 
and trials the worst that the world 
had ever known. Not until medie- 
val times did the conviction die out 
among Christians that the portents 
of each passing generation un- 
doubtedly heralded the end of the 
world. ... 

At a short view, the world to-day 
certainly looks hopeless enough to 
make a Catholic almost despair, but 
let us take a long view and see 
whether the Church has not been 
through all this and worse in other 
ages. . . . Let us see, for instance, 
what happened to the Church in 
Germany a hundred years ago. As 
a consequence of the French Revo- 
lution and Napoleon’s victories, the 
German Church, according to 
Gérres’s description in his flam- 
ing remonstrance entitled “Athana- 
sius,” “was not merely despoiled of 
her temporalities, but was fettered, 
mediatized, secularized and in- 
corporated with the abstract State 
as one of its subordinate abstrac- 
tions. It dragged on for years a 
sorrowful existence.” We are wit- 
nessing to-day a great struggle of 
consciences, Protestant and Cath- 
olic, in Germany and Austria. This 
time, the Absolute State is not suc- 
ceeding in its huge effort to stand- 
ardize the Protestants or to cut the 
life-line attaching the Catholics to 
the Pope. But a hundred years ago 
it had succeeded... . 

As a result of the secularizations 
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in Germanic lands, the authority of 
the Bishops had almost completely 
disappeared; the monasteries and 
convents no longer existed; and the 
parochial clergy, owing to their 
education in State-controlled uni- 
versities and seminaries, were pro- 
foundly infected with the spirit of 
Febronianism, Jansenism and even 
rationalism. Rationalism had eaten 
deeply into the life of the German 
Church through the philosophy of 
the priest, George Hermes, who 
sought to acclimatize Kant within 
the fold. Modernism is not nearly 
so modern as many people think. 
All its main features appeared in 
the works of Hermes, which, until 
their condemnation by the Pope in 
1835, made havoc of the Faith in 
Germany. . 

To what a state of absolute 
helotry the Church in Germany and 
Austria was reduced may be im- 
agined from the fact that all the 
minutiae of Catholic worship were 
subject to the control of the Gov- 
ernment’s lay agents; that a Prot- 
estant councillor decided how much 
wine and how many hosts were to 
be used throughout the year in the 
various Catholic churches; that 
every Catholic book of piety or doc- 
trine had to be submitted to Gov- 
ernment censorship; that in Aus- 
tria indulgences applicable to the 
dead might not, under severe penal- 
ties, be mentioned even in a prayer 
book; and that an Austrian priest 
was fined a hundred florins and 
condemned to fourteen days im- 
prisonment for having sold a little 
manual of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart! Particularly astute was the 
marriage law enacted by Prussia in 
1825 that all children had to be 
educated in the religion of their 
fathers. The Government was 
aware that almost all mixed mar- 
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riages took place in the Rhineland 
and other Catholic provinces where 
practically the only Protestants 
were the numerous civil and mili- 
tary male functionaries sent thither 
by itself! 

At last, a hundred years ago this 
year, the tide of evil began to turn. 
And it was not the magnificent 
thundering rhetoric of Gérres that 
prevailed, or the powerful theology 
of Mohler, but the simple rectitude 
of a feeble old confessor to nuns. 
It is God’s way to laugh at our 
standards of importance by putting 
the sword of St. Michael in the 
hands of a peasant girl or confiding 
to an illiterate child the grandest 
modern commission of heaven. In 
1836 the archbishopric of Cologne 
fell vacant, and the Prussian Gov- 
ernment appointed an old, retired 
bishop named Clemens Augustus 
von Droste-Vichering, under the il- 
lusion that his years and his ab- 
sorption in the things of the next 
world would render him amenable 
to its wishes in the affairs of this. 
Within a year, the ministers at Ber- 
lin had discovered their mistake. 
Their candidate turned out to be, 
not a figure-head but a modern St. 
Athanasius or St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury! The Pope had condemned 
the doctrines of Hermes which 
those ministers desired to see pre- 
vail in the Catholic Church and the 
Pope had also laid down that no 
priest might bless a mixed marriage 
unless the non-Catholic party 
formally consented to all the chil- 
dren being brought up Catholics. 
It was enough for this glorious old 
Archbishop that the Pope had 
spoken. He did not in the least de- 
sire a conflict with the State, but 
the State might tear him limb from 
limb before he would betray his 
trust. 























After a period of shameless bully- 
ing and threatening, and having 
“squared” the weak and venal 
canons of Cologne who were nearly 
all ardent disciples of Hermes, the 
Prussian Government decided to 
charge the Archbishop with sedi- 
tion. On November 20, 1837, a red- 
letter day in the history of Catholi- 
cism in Germany, a regiment of 
grenadiers surrounded the Palace 
and carried Clemens Augustus pris- 
oner to the fortress of Minden 
where two wardens kept watch on 
him day and night. The reaction 
among both Protestants and Cath- 
olics was tremendous. Pope Gregory 
XVI, in a powerful allocution, un- 
chained the storm, which in Ger- 
many itself Gérres lashed to fury 
with an eloquence described as be- 


ing “worth four army-corps.” “At 
last midnight has sounded,” he 
cried, “and the new day has 
dawned!” It was indeed so. The 


heroic resistance of the old captive 
in Minden seemed to act like some 
magic tonic on the spirits of the 
German Catholics, and not on them 
only, for even Protestant crowds 
were heard to shout: “Long live 
Clemens Augustus!” In a rage the 
Prussian despots seized another vic- 
tim, the Archbishop of Posen, but 
his imprisonment only served fur- 
ther to concentrate the eyes of all 
Europe on the fortress of Minden, 
where the venerable confessor of 
Cologne revealed by his non possu- 
mus the true _ splendour and 
strength of Catholicism. Inspired 
by his action a whole regiment of 
eminent men became Catholics. 
The Prussian Cabinet despatched 
the Baroness Kimsky to Rome to 
watch Protestant interests there, 
and to their infinite disgust she re- 
turned a Catholic, having been in- 
structed by Pope Gregory himself. 
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“You can take it for certain,” wrote 
Prince Metternich to Sainte Aulaire 
in 1838, “that Germany has never 
in its history been more Catholic 
than it is to-day.” 

That is the consolation of history, 
the evidence which it affords age by 
age of the Church’s inexhaustible 
vitality and power of recuperation. 
About the early Christians one ob- 
server noted that they seemed to 
be “eternally young.” So, too, is 
their Mother, the Church, eternally 
young and eternally undefeated, 
however much at times the world 
may appear to have prevailed 
against her. She builds and men 
pull down and she builds again, and 
so she will go on doing until the 


last trump sounds. 
—James Broprick, in The Month (London), 
August. 


— 
—_ 





A TrireD CIVILIZATION 


CHRISTIANITY is a system not of 
uncompromising vetoes but of bal- 
anced restraints. The Church de- 
nounced avarice but defended the 
legitimacy of private property 
against the predecessors of modern 
Communists. She endeavoured not 
to abolish but to restrain the profit 
motive by determining the princi- 
ples of that Just Price which should 
be fair to merchant, worker and 
consumer. She condemned adul- 
tery and fornication, but defended 
the purity of marital relations 
against the Cathari who condemned 
sex as intrinsically unclean. She 
condemned drunkenness, but re- 
fused to follow the Manichee in his 
condemnation of wine. She strove 


for peace, but she parted from the 
extremer pacifists in her attempts 
to define the exacting conditions 
which justified war or rebellion. 
The Christian ethic is, and has 
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always been, too exacting for the 
“average sensual man,” but high 
standards are not necessarily value- 
less because few people attain them. 
There must always be a lag between 
preaching and practice, and where 
standards are lowered, the practice 
is correspondingly lowered. 

Within the framework of re- 
straint the Christian life flowers in 
an ordered freedom, all the more 
precious by contrast with the en- 
slavement of mind and body im- 
posed by atheistic Communism. It 
is not self-control but self-indul- 
gence which is the enemy of liberty. 

The abandonment of self-control 
which disguises itself as a crusade 
for freedom has flavoured the word 
“restraint” with a sense of diminu- 
tion. We are beginning to forget 
that restraints often serve to canal- 
ise power and to prevent the weak 
disintegration of force. Below 
Visp, the Rhone, which in the past 
often wasted its energy in diffuse 
floods, now flows in a strong stream 
between restraining banks which 
engineers have strengthened and 
re-inforced. 

It is a tried and enfeebled civili- 
sation which chafes at restraints. 
The most striking characteristic of 
Medieval Europe was the dynamic 
energy which drew strength from a 
Christian source. Bergson, by race 
a Jew, and by conviction far re- 
moved from Christianity, praises 
“the energy and audacity, the power 
both to conceive and to realise, 
which is the characteristic of the 
great Christian saints. One has 
only to remember,” he continues, 
“all that was accomplished in the 
realm of action by St. Paul, St. 
Theresa, St. Catherine of Sienna, 
St. Francis or St. Joan of Arc. ...” 
St. Paul, dynamic architype of 
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the Christian missionary, conceived 
religion not as opium for the people 
but as a flame which tempered the 
steel of character. He takes his 
analogies not from balms and 
medicaments but from the ascesis 
of athletic training. Admittedly 
there are Christians to whom re- 
ligion is nothing more than a drug 
and a substitute for action, but the 
energy of Christian Europe, which 
flowed into a thousand channels, 
was not confined to the saints or 
even to those who made a con- 
sistent attempt to model their lives 
on Christ... . 

The widespread revolt against 
discipline in morality and in art is 
the unmistakable symptom of a 
tired and dying civilisation. In the 
springtime of our western civilisa- 
tion men believed that God had 
made them a little lower than the 
angels, a belief which was at once 
a challenge to man’s energy and a 
safeguard of his rights. For if man 
is made in the image of God he has 
rights which no Dictator is entitled 
to disregard, but if man is nothing 
more than first cousin to the chim- 
panzee, he has no redress if, like 
the chimpanzee, he is put behind 
bars. It is no coincidence that 
those who have refused to admit the 
obligations of man’s high estate 
have lost the corresponding privi- 
leges. 

Irreligion is the opium of the 
feeble, and atheism a drug which 
dulls the regrets of those who have 
surrendered their birthright be- 
cause they have neither the strength 
nor the courage to face the demands 
of a civilisation still informed by 
the fading vision of a supernatural 
order. 


—ArNotD Lunn, in The Universe (London), 
August 12th. 











Hoty FATHER CONDEMNS EXAGGER- 
ATED NATIONALISM 


In the middle of July during an 
audience granted to a group of Sis- 
ters of the Institute of Our Lady of 
the Cenacle, the Supreme Pontiff 
spoke vigorously of the dangers of 
what he called “exaggerated na- 
tionalism.” He said, “it impedes 
the health of the soul, raises bar- 
riers between people and people, is 
contrary not only to the law of the 
good God, but to the Faith itself, to 
the Creed which is said and sung in 
all churches throughout the world.” 
His Holiness reminded his listeners 
and the world, that the words of 
the Creed are the first words that 
came forth from the Apostolic Col- 
lege. 

Later in the same month, ad- 
dressing students from Propaganda 
College, the Holy Father remarked 
that they came from thirty-seven 
different countries, and this was a 
practical illustration of the Univer- 
sality of the Church. And again he 
spoke plainly on this important 
subject. “Catholic means univer- 
sal,” His Holiness said, “not racist, 
nationalistic or separatist. Cath- 
olic Action must be inspired by 
these principles. Catholic Action 
means Catholic life and thus Cath- 
olic Action is the apple of the Pope’s 
eye. Catholic life means activity 
through virtue, through observance 
of God’s law. Thinking Cath- 
olically is not thinking fascistically, 


nationalistically or separatisti- 
cally. . Whoever strikes at 
Catholic Action strikes at the 


Church, because he strikes at Cath- 
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His Holiness continued 
bluntly: “Whoever strikes at Cath- 
olic Action strikes at the Pope, and 
the Pope says, Beware, I recom- 
mend that you not strike at Cath- 
olic Action, for your own good, for 
whoever strikes at Catholic Action 


olic life.” 


strikes at the Pope, and ‘who 
strikes at the Pope dies.’ This 
truth is shown by history.” 

One sentence in the Holy Father’s 
address on this occasion particu- 
larly irritated Premier Mussolini. 
The Pope said, “It must be asked 
why Italy, with unfortunate imita- 
tion, felt the need to imitate Ger- 
many.” Speaking to a group of 
party secretaries, Jl Duce said: 
“Know ye, and let all know, that on 
the question of race, we will go 
straight ahead. To say that Fas- 
cism has imitated anyone or any- 
thing is absurd.” 

An accumulation of evidences of 
anti-Semitism had led to the Su- 
preme Pontiff’s pronouncements. 
A group of unnamed scientists in 
Italy advocated a policy that would 
preserve the “purely European” 
character of the Italians from con- 
tamination by any “extra-European 
race.” Some attempt was made to 
show that this was intended to ap- 
ply in the Colonies, especially Ethi- 
opia, but a communiqué from the 
secretary-general of the Fascist 
Party made particular reference to 
the Jews. Three Jewish newspa- 
permen have been expelled from 
Italy during the last year. The 
most recent instance is the case of 
Edward Kleinlehrer, a Polish Jew, 
Rome correspondent of the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency. He had lived 
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in Italy continuously for the past 
fifteen years, and only six months 
ago the Italian Government con- 
ferred on him the insignia of a 
Knight of the Crown of Italy. Four 
years ago he married an Italian 
Jewess and they have two children, 
both born in Rome. Mr. Klein- 
lehrer was summoned to the office 
of the Director of the Foreign Press 
late in July and asked to leave the 
country within eight days. No rea- 
son was given except that his fur- 
ther presence in Italy was con- 
sidered undesirable. 

Early in August a dispatch to 
The New York Times reported a 
statement in the official organ of 
the Italian Foreign Office, to the ef- 
fect that all that is being planned 
against the Jews is to reduce their 
participation in the total life of the 
State to a ratio about equal to their 
numerical strength, which is about 
one per one thousand of the popu- 
lation. It is estimated there are 
approximately 44,000 Jews in Italy 
now. Lately, many of these have 
been applying for passports to leave 
the country. At the same time, it is 
reported that efforts are made to 
prevent Jews entering from Ger- 
many and Austria. 

That the Holy Father was not 
alone in saying that Italy was imi- 
tating Germany is evident from a 
special article in the New York 
Herald Tribune on the last day of 
July, in which the writer quoted 
from earlier pronouncements of 
Premier Mussolini. Speaking be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies on the 
Lateran Agreement, May 14, 1929, 
he is quoted as having said: “It is 
ridiculous to think, as some say, 
that the synagogues should be 
closed. The Jews have been in 
Rome since the time of kings... . 
There were 50,000 at the time of 
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Augustus and they asked to be al- 
lowed to weep over the corpse of 
Julius Caesar. They will remain 
undisturbed, as will all who believe 
in another religion.” Three years 
later in an interview with Emil 
Ludwig, he is again quoted as hav- 
ing said: “Naturally a pure race no 
longer exists, even that of the Jews. 
Moreover, from happy cross-breed- 
ing often come the strength and 
beauty of a nation. Race—this is 
sentiment, not reality; 95 per cent is 
sentiment. I do not believe it can 
be proved biologically that a race 
is more or less pure. . . . National 
pride has no need of race ravings. 
... Anti-Semitism does not exist in 
Italy. Italian Jews have always be- 
haved well as citizens, and as sol- 
diers have fought bravely. They 
occupy high posts in the universi- 
ties, in the army and the banks.” 

Now, the new policy is defended 
by the statement of the secretary- 
general of the Fascist Party, that 
“it is notorious that despite the 
tolerant policy of the Fascist re- 
gime, Jews have in every nation 
formed, with their men and their 
means, the general staff of anti- 
Fascism.” 


—— 
—_— 





DEATH OF CARDINAL SERAFINI 


JuLius CARDINAL SERAFINI, Prefect 
of the Congregation of the Council, 
died in Rome, July 16th, at the age 
of seventy-one. He was born in the 
Papal States at Bolsena, north of 
Rome, in Tuscany. ‘He was or- 
dained in 1890 and seventeen years 
later was made Bishop of Pescia in 
his native province, but almost 
immediately he was transferred to 
Rome as secretary of the Congrega- 
tion of the Council and given a titu- 
lar bishopric. After the Lateran 
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Treaty the Bishop was named 
Deputy for the Holy See on the 
commission for application of the 
treaty. He was created a Cardinal 
the following year with the title of 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva, and 
named Prefect of the Congregation 
of the Council. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


<i 
—- 





Two CHANGES IN AMERICAN 
HIERARCHY 


At the end of July the eighty- 
year-old Bishop of Crookston, the 
Most Rev. Timothy Corbett, D.D., 
resigned because of ill health and 
was named to the Titular See of 
Vita. Bishop Corbett was the first 
Ordinary of the diocese, which was 
created in 1910 by Pope Pius X. It 
comprises a territory of over 17,000 
square miles in the northeast cor- 
ner of Minnesota. It is sparsely 
settled, with about 28,000 white 
Catholics and nearly 4,000 Catholic 
Indians, who are cared for in six 
mission stations. 

Bishop Corbett is a native of 
Minnesota. He prepared for the 
priesthood in a preparatory semi- 
nary in France, and later in the 
Montreal General Seminary and in 
Brighton Seminary in_ Boston, 
where he was ordained fifty-two 
years ago. He returned to his na- 
tive State and served as a curate in 
Minneapolis and then as Rector of 
the Cathedral of Duluth. He was 
consecrated Bishop of the new dio- 
cese of Crookston, May 19, 1910, by 
Archbishop Ireland. Five other 
bishops were consecrated at the 
same ceremony. 

In the east, the Diocese of Bur- 
lington, Vermont, which has been 
vacant since the death last March 
of the Most Rev. Joseph J. Rice, re- 
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ceived a new bishop at the begin- 
ning of August, the Rev. Matthew 
F. Brady of the Diocese of Hartford, 
pastor of St. Rita’s Church in Ham- 
den, Connecticut. The bishop-elect 
has had a varied and distinguished 
career since his ordination, June 
10, 1916. After serving a short time 
in a church in New Haven, Father 
Brady became a chaplain in the 
United States Army during the 
World War, returning to parochial 
work in New Haven in the spring of 
1919. Three years later he was ap- 
pointed to the faculty of St. Thomas 
Seminary, where he remained till 
1932, when he was appointed to his 
present pastorate at Hamden, a sub- 
urb of New Haven. For the past 
four years the bishop-elect has been 
a member of the diocesan curia. 
He is at present chairman of the 
Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
scheduled to be held in Hartford 
at the beginning of October. 
Ad Multos Annos! 





< 
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CARDINAL BERTRAM ADDRESSES 
130,000 GERMAN MEN 


In July the annual pilgrimage to 
the Hill of St. Anne in Upper Si- 
lesia, Germany, brought 130,000 
men together in spite of efforts of 
the Nazis to discourage the pilgrim- 
age. His Eminence, Adolph Cardi- 
nal Bertram, Prince Bishop of 
Breslau, addressed this great gath- 
ering. He urged the men not to be 
disturbed by the violent demonstra- 
tions against the Church in their 
country. He said, “Ludendorff, 
Hauer and others organized similar 
attacks. They belong to the past, a 
past that is already far away. And 
those who utter violent threats 
against the Church today, tomorrow 
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will be no more.” Above all, he 
told the men, they must not keep 
repeating that the present time is 
the worst that history has ever 
known. He warned the men against 
indifference in religious matters. 
At the close of the service this huge 
crowd, in a loud voice, pledged 
their undying loyalty to Christ our 
Lord. 


ip 
> 





ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF HIs 
ENCYCLICALS PRESENTED 
TO THE PopPpE 


AT an audience granted to the 
Right Rev. Michael J. Ready, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, the Mon- 
signor presented to His Holiness a 
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bound copy of the English transla- 
tion of all his Encyclicals. Late in 
July, His Eminence Eugenio Cardi- 
nal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of 
State, addressed a letter to Msgr. 
Ready, again thanking him for this 
book in the name of the Holy Fa- 
ther, and saying: “His Holiness 
deeply appreciates the filial senti- 
ments with which this gift was of- 
fered, and he prays that the col- 
lection itself will have the effect 
of making many more people ac- 
quainted with the views of the 
Church on the great doctrinal and 
moral questions of the day.” The 
letter concluded with the bestowal 
of the Apostolic Benediction on 
Msgr. Ready and the entire staff of 
the N. C. W. C. 
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In our issue of October, 1937, we 
published a very arresting educa- 
tional article by Rev. ALFRED 
ScHNEPP, S.M., who now goes a step 
further with “One Way to Edu- 
cational Leadership.” Father 
Schnepp, who teaches in the Educa- 
tion Department of St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity, San Antonio, has started 
something, and we look forward to 
further contributions to the discus- 
sion from the higher-ups. 

WE are happy to introduce the 
English Dominican, Rev. EpWIN 
Essex to our readers with his story, 
“The Stool of Repentance.” Father 
Essex has been a naval chaplain, 
Superior of his Convent in Edin- 
burgh, Prior of Leicester and Vicar- 
Provincial of South Africa. Many 
New Yorkers remember him as 
Lenten preacher at the Church of 
Our Lady of Lourdes a few years 
ago. He is the author of Dominicans 
in English Literature and several 
volumes of poetry. He is a former 
editor of Blackfriars, and has con- 
tributed to it extensively, as well as 
to many other periodicals. 

WE send forth Bernarp Monks’ 
timely article, “Franco of Spain,” 
with the strong hope that it will do 
its bit towards enlightening Ameri- 
can public opinion, so strangely at 
variance with the facts in regard to 
the Nationalist leader. Mr. Monks 
is a Jesuit scholastic who teaches 
English and Latin at Rockhurst 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Though young in years, he is a 
veteran radio speaker. During the 
winter of 1936-7, he was associated 
with the late Father Castiello, S.J., 
in a series of broadcasts designed to 


Our Contributors 


aid the Nationalist cause in Spain 
and to counteract press propaganda 
for the Red government. 

A PLEASANT study of the delectable 
occupation of reading is BLANCHE 
JENNINGS THOMPSON’S “Ex Libris.” 
We would be willing to wager a 
tidy sum that many of the wonder- 
ful books she mentions have never 
come near three quarters of the 
younger generation. To whom our 
condolences! Miss Thompson is 
well known in our pages, and is the 
author and compiler of a number of 
books of poems for children and of 
Modern English (3 vols.). She is a 
teacher of English in Benjamin 
Franklin High School, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

SocioLocy will be the Church’s 
battleground in the near future, 
and Mr. JosepH H. Ficnter, S.J., 
has already shown himself a sea- 
soned fighter in the great cause. 
His article in our August, 1937, 
number on “What’s Wrong With 
the Sit-Down Strike?” has been 
reprinted by the Paulist Press as a 
pamphlet, and has had a large sale. 
“Leo XIII. and Labor” seems 
destined to be equally successful. 
Like Mr. Monks, Mr. Fichter is a 
Jesuit scholastic, and is a Professor 
at St. Louis University. 

Unper the same banner as Mr. 
Fichter, but in another regiment, is 
Miss G. M. GoppEN, of London, Eng- 
land, fighter against Communism. 
Her “Catholics and Communists” 
leaves us in no doubt as to the sinis- 
ter aims of these foes of modern 
civilization and especially of Chris- 
tianity. A second enlarged edition 
of her book, The Communist Attack 
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on the People of Great Britain is 
just off the press; “an admirably 
documented survey,” according to 
Arnold Lunn. 

It is a pleasant change from the 
alarms and explosions of modern 
politics to turn to the Rev. I. J. SEM- 
PeR’s “Vesuvius and Pompeii.” 
Nature’s upheavals, unmixed with 
malice and blasphemy, seem peace- 
ful in comparison with what we see 
round about us. Father Semper, of 
Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa, 
is an old and valued contributor of 
cultural articles to our pages. 

PernHApPs it’s the weather, or more 
likely the burning questions that 
beset us on all sides, but this num- 
ber of our magazine seems to be an 
ardent one to say the least. We 
have dealt with a heated educa- 
tional controversy, with labor dis- 
putes, Red Communism, Mount 
Vesuvius, and now our frequent and 
esteemed writer of fiction and 
poetry, BEATRICE BRADSHAW Brown, 
of Provincetown, Mass., adds to the 
flames in “Alarm,” with a New Eng- 
land fire, started and fanned by a 
placid old maid who could be 
pushed only so far! 

Ever since his graduation from 
College, Dan W. GivBert, LL.D., of 
Los Angeles, has been a student 
and critic of modern godless edu- 
cation. “Behind the Campaign for 
Sex Education” will astonish many 
and grieve many more by the sor- 
did facts it retails. We congratu- 
late Dr. Gilbert on his constant 


championship of the Catholic view- 
point, even though he himself is not 
a member of the Church. 

WE suspect FATHER JOSEPH T. 
Durkin, S.J., Assistant Novice-Mas- 
ter at St. Andrew’s Novitiate, of be- 
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ing a sort of modernist. Not for 
him the medievalism of Chesterton 
and Cram. His first article in THE 
CATHOLIC WorLpb, “We Are Not so 
Lawless,” came out last December, 
and he now follows it up with 
“Some Wicked Ways of Medieval 
Days,” which shows us that we of 
the twentieth century have the 
breaks in a manner hitherto quite 
unappreciated by us. 

LAWRENCE Lucey, the rising 
young Brooklyn lawyer who has 
contributed so many fine legal pa- 
pers to our pages, was graduated 
from Fordham in 1932 with a B.S. 
degree and the Jouin-Mooney ethics 
medal for an essay on the Encycli- 
cals Rerum Novarum and Quadra- 
gesimo Anno. “Boondoggling in 
Prison” tells us what he thinks of 
certain aspects of our penal system. 

THIs month’s poems are few but 
choice. The first, “Equinoctium,” 
introduces very gracefully SIsTErR 
Mary BERTRAND, A.B., of the Sisters 
of Mercy, who lives at the Convent 
of St. Paul the Apostle in Troy and 
is Professor of English in the Al- 
bany Diocesan State Normal School 
and a member of the English staff 
of the Catholic Central High School, 
Troy. She is Vice-President of the 
Albany unit of the Catholic Poetry 
Society of America and a contribu- 
tor to Spirit and The Torch. Catn- 
ERINE PARMENTER NEWELL’s “Mars 
Triumphant,” whose inspiration is, 
alas, not far to seek, testifies to the 
growing power of a young poet 
whose steady development we have 
watched in our pages; while Epitu 
Tatum’s “Designs for Living” has 
the keen spiritual perception and 
the grace of expression which mark 
everything from her gifted pen. 
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Mew Books 


Philip II. By William Thomas Walsh.—Songs of Immolation. By Sister 
Marie Emmanuel, S.C.—Gold-Dusty. By Vera Marie Tracy.—Columbia Poetry 1937. 
Introduction by Oscar James Campbell.—Poems. By Eileen Duggan.—The Realm 
of Truth. By George Santayana.—Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
Including His Correspondence With Coventry Patmore. Edited by Claude Colleer 
Abbott.—The World’s Classic, Job. Translated by George O’Neill, S.J. Unto 
Caesar. By F. A. Voight.—The Coming Victory of Democracy. By Thomas 
Mann.—Shorter Notices—Pamphlet Publications. 


Philip II. By William Thomas 
Walsh. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $5.00. 

Dr. Walsh has already won his 
spurs as a sympathetic student of 
Spanish history. His Isabella of 
Spain demonstrated his ability to 
find and interpret primary histori- 
cal evidence and to present it with 
a high degree of literary skill. In 
controversies that arose out of it 
he was consequently well able to 
defend and maintain his conclu- 
sions. It was clear that like all his- 
torians, even the most scientific, he 
had a Weltanschauung. But un- 
like many he made no secret of it. 
He wrote as a Catholic of a Catholic 
sovereign and a Catholic people 
with evident sympathy, but at the 
same time with intelligence and 
guided by the spirit of truth. 

Isabella of Spain was, however, 
relatively only a setting up exercise 
for the herculean biography of 
Philip II. Still more successfully 
Dr. Walsh conducts the stream of 
narrative through all the complexi- 
ties of a complex epoch. As the 
reader follows that stream to the 
finish he will visualize in the medi- 
um of Dr. Walsh’s language pic- 


tures. many and unforgettable, of 
persons and things. The author 
brings to his subject the same 
quality of sympathy as in the 
earlier work—certainly a  surer 
guide than antipathy or indiffer- 
ence in interpreting human action 
and character. It is time that we 
had a sympathetic study in English 
of Philip II. Dr. Walsh is very 
frankly Catholic and assesses men 
and movements by the standards of 
faith. Such frankness will, no 
doubt, alienate many and may even 
prevent those who do read from see- 
ing the value of his conclusions. 
Many will not be able to distinguish 
between the critical ability to sift 
evidence impartially which Dr. 
Walsh possesses in a high degree 
and the judgment of values by the 
standards of a systematic and inte- 
grated philosophy. 

Philip II. is a large volume and 
might have as subtitle, “His Life 
and Times.” Like a prolix Eliza- 
bethan drama, in limitless acts and 
shifting scenes, it presents in ac- 
tion not merely the protagonist but 
a multitudinous dramatis personae. 
Philip is not always on the stage. 
There are other royal and noble 
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personages galore, but they do not 
detract from the importance of the 
central figure—the focus of our in- 
terest from the cradle to the last 
unforgettable pathos of his death- 
bed—a king—ay, every inch a king. 
Even for English historians he is 
no longer Philip the Bad. He 
makes a passably respectable mon- 
arch as reconstituted by Martin 
Hume in the Cambridge Modern 
History. The religious element in 
Philip’s character was fundamen- 
tal and pervasive. Few Protestant 
historians can deal with it without 
representing it as grotesque and 
bizarre. To the Spanish people he 
has long been Philip the Prudent. 
I think Dr. Walsh might entitle 
him Philip the Good. No monarch 
or statesman of the time so defi- 
nitely and systematically repudi- 
ated Machiavelli. Far from being 
a gloomy bigot gloating in solitude 
on the suffering he caused, he is 
shown to have been extraordinarily 
well balanced in all human essen- 
tials and shot through with the ra- 
tionally grounded faith of Spanish 
Catholicism at its cultural best. 
Philip regarded himself as the 
special instrument of God by rea- 
son of his exalted office. He must 
necessarily determine his con- 
science in his unique circumstances 
in the line of duty, the discovery of 
which for the religious man is the 
Will of God. Philip had an exalted 
sense of duty as a Christian king. 
There was nothing in it of his own 
imagining. Through his father, 
Charles V., it derived from Con 
stantine and Justinian through a 
long imperial line. It is summed 
up in the words Paz et Justitia. 
He is primarily the Defensor Pacis. 
From enemies without and enemies 
within he must protect his people 
and maintain justice, based on law 
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and custom, between man and man. 

If within the realm unassimilable 
elements persisted in endangering 
peace, or in undermining estab- 
lished order, or in maintaining 
traitorous correspondence with an 
external enemy, they must be “liqui- 
dated,” as we now say, by the De- 
fensor Pacis. 

He must regard himself as Pro- 
tector Ecclesiae, an imperial duty 
since the days of Constantine on a 
par with the maintenance of peace 
and justice. The reign of peace 
and the prevalence of justice were 
ideally necessary for the life and 
growth of the Church and for the 
propagation of the faith. 

It was not by personal whim that 
he felt called to protect the Church 
from secret enemies within or from 
turbulent heretics within or with- 
out, or Christendom from the on- 
slaught of the Turks. There was 
nothing arbitrary in his speeding 
the feet of missionaries throughout 
the vast territories of New Spain or 
subsidizing the efforts of those who 
would maintain the Catholic Faith 
in Britain or Ireland. It was all 
given in his medieval inheritance as 
Defensor Pacis and Protector Ec- 
clesiae. Even Philip’s war on the 
Pope, Sixtus V., was in defense of 
an order of things which Philip 
had inherited and of which he was 
constituted the protector. That or- 
der was seriously threatened by the 
fiery Carafa and his scapegrace 
nephew in league with France. The 
opinion of Melchior Cano that the 
invasion of the papal territory was 
a measure of defense is more than 
the opinion of an obsequious theo- 
logian. I think it likely that Philip 
took no major step without having 
it weighed from the moral aspect. 
Was it not the period when Moral 
Theology was undergoing rapid de- 
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velopment in the Spanish universi- 
ties? 

I have likened Dr. Walsh’s Philip 
II. to a great drama and so it is. 
Philippus contra mundum. Philip, 
protagonist, Defensor Pacis, Pro- 
lector Ecclesiae, against Prot- 
estantism in all its then existing 
varieties combined with Spanish 
and international Jewry and with 
Morisco and Turk and the un- 
scrupulous House of Valois. Re- 
garding the issue Dr. Walsh does 
not mince words. It was Christ or 
Antichrist. The tendency of the 
opposition as a whole or in its parts 
was the “liquidation” of. Christi- 
anity. 

Dr. Walsh’s frankness on this is- 
sue will sound harsh in the ears of 
sincere and believing Protestants. 
But in it is implied the Catholic re- 
jection of the so-called Reforma- 
tion. 

From modern Jewish historians 
Dr. Walsh has gathered a great deal 
of valuable information concerning 


‘the more or less underground ac- 


tivity of Jews and Marranos in in- 
itiating opposition and cementing 
it internationally against Philip and 
the Catholic cause. “The roots of 
the revolution went deeper than the 
German affair. The Jews played a 
much more important part in it 
than Christians . . . have generally 
admitted.” From Jewish authorities 
Dr. Walsh makes it appear more 
than likely by a surprising accumu- 
lation of facts. Closely allied is the 
hypothesis put forward as plausi- 
ble on the ground of converging 
circumstantial evidence—the exist- 
ence of international Freemasonry 
or some analogous secret society in 
the Reformation period or earlier. 
It is a fine subject for a competent 
investigator. 

Philip II. is a valuable contribu- 
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tion to “Reformation” literature in 
English. It contains much that the 
general reader will not find assem- 
bled so conveniently elsewhere. 
We wish it a wide circulation 
among Catholics. It is otherwise 
not likely to be widely advertised 
or frequently cited. It is at all 
events a frank statement of issues 
involved in the struggle maintained 
so gallantly by Philip to the finish, 
and a dramatic presentation of it. 
P. J. B. 


Songs of Immolation. By Sister 
Marie Emmanuel, S.C. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $1.25. 

Gold-Dusty. By Vera Marie Tracy. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $1.50. 

Columbia Poetry 1937. Introduc- 
tion by Oscar James Campbell. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press. $1.00. 

Poems. By Eileen Duggan. Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
5 8. 

Eileen Duggan has written into 
her brief lyric, “Booty,” a text for 
the critic of poetry, a test for the 
poet. It is this single line: 


“Let song come always at me and 
not to me.” 


There are under my hand at the 
moment these four recent books of 
verse. Songs of Immolation is a 
gracious little volume of devotional 
song. It is a translation into the 
felicities of direct and unforced 
rhythms of the typical experiences 
of a sincere and devout religious 
soul. 

Gold-Dusty grows out of experi- 
ences more intensely felt, more 
competently expressed. Its fabric 


is clear and firm, woven, like the 
earlier books of the poet, on the 
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tightened warp of pain. That this 
asserts itself through the gaiety of 
the varied woofs is part of a brave 
human story behind the diverting 
device of song. Against it the 
closed-in life, the shut-out world, 
the long patience, the nostalgia for 
Ireland, outline by their shadows 
a beauty of fact beyond the glad 
beauty of the songs. 

Columbia Poetry 1937 continues 
the very excellent practice of the 
University in the reading, the writ- 
ing, and the printing of its own 
verse. This annual is as good a 
cross section as we have of the 
young lyric life and promise of 
America. That promise is not 
great. One must agree with Paul 
Engle that “mankind burns with a 
feeble flame in the veins of the 
young writers represented in this 
volume.” Yet there is delicacy in 
the lyrics of Carolyn Bowers and 
fastidiousness in Dorothy Colodny, 
and both in Florence French Dun- 
bar. 

In these three books, song comes 
to the writers more often than al 
them. It does not “plunder, burn, 
and flay” them; it lacks the power, 
the elate and spiritual violence with 
which beauty, no less than heaven, 
is borne away. 

Poems. Here is a book of poetry, 
of songs that have come at the poet, 
Eileen Duggan, and not to her. 
Every one has importuned its life 
from her. And she has given this 
in fruitful, lyric helplessness; to 
use her own figure, has let her “sap 
fling up its core,” has “hurtled 
headlong into flower.” No one 
knows better than the poet how 
long and how lone the times of 
waiting have been before this hour 
of fulfilled expression. In them she 
lives as deeply as in that moment 
which she describes as 
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“the poet’s ecstasy. A flying. 

The soul unjessed, darts upwards, 
crying, crying, 

The spirit flowing and the body 
drying.” 


Walter de la Mare, in his intro- 
duction to the volume, supplies its 
best immediate review. He dis- 
cusses with his peculiar competence 
that essence of delight which is the 
prevailing beauty of the book, its 
sovereignty of words, its poetic im- 
pulse, its New Zealand birthplace. 
Miss Duggan writes under the 
haunting impact of its hazes and its 
purples, under the intense compul- 
sion of its Christmas skies: 


“We have kind oxen and our straw 
is sweet. 
We have shepherds too now and 
stables and a manger. 
Had we but one imprint of His 
little feet!” 


For mere loveliness nothing in 
the book matches its devotional 
verse, “The Oxen,” “The Name,” 
“After the Annunejation.” This 
Good Friday figure 


“And the sun was shaking like a 
hound, 
Old and blind and bound.” 


is a measure of its power; 


“A woman in blue with wheat to 
her knees,” 


is a sample of its simplicity. 
Poems is the best thing that has 


happened in poetry these many 
months. Though Miss Duggan 
says: 


“sound is less than silence now and 
ever: 
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The poet sings—the saint is dumb 
forever” 


it is by no violation of silence that 
she breaks into song. S. M. M. 


The Realm of Truth. By George 
Santayana. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Book III. of 
The Realm of Being. $2.75. 
“What is truth,” said jesting Pi- 

late, and George Santayana puts 

the answer very bluntly: “The truth 
is there is no truth.” Self-contra- 
diction could not be franker, San- 
tayana admits, but it is verbal 

merely and may be removed by a 

distinguo. “In the first clause 

‘truth’ means the truth; in the sec- 

ond clause it means knowledge of 

the truth.” Truth, therefore, is not 

a conformity between mind and 

reality nor has it anything to do 

with the relations between a divine 
mind and a divine being. Its defi- 
nition does not involve any mind 
whatsoever. As in previous vol- 
umes Santayana made it clear that 
essence and existence are not only 
distinct but are literally realms 
apart, so in the present book his 
main thesis is that truth is a third 
realm apart, independent of the 
others and so, independent of all 
mind. But yet, according to him, 
in a manner which he does not 
make clear, there are relations be- 
tween truth and mind—in fact, the 
realm of truth seems somehow to 
exist for the sake of mind. Still, 
this relation, Santayana _ insists, 
does not constitute truth as Scho- 
lastics maintain; it is something 
added to truth already constituted. 

Knowledge is a relation, but truth 

is a thing. In the thing itself there 

is no knowledge. Failure to keep 


these two, truth and knowledge of 
truth, distinct has given rise to 
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endless confusion. It is this con- 
fusion, extending as it does into all 
fields of human thought and ac- 
tivity, which really forms the chief 
topic of this volume. Even though 
it is of second importance from a 
metaphysical consideration, it fasci- 
nates the humanist in Santayana; 
it is excellent material for his pene- 
trating psychological thrusts, for 
his fine irony, for his deep under- 
standing of motives. All of these, 
garbed in the finished writing of a 
master stylist, make The Realm of 
Truth engaging as well as provoca- 
tive reading. 

It is to be regretted that San- 
tayana is too radically a humanist 
to be a thoroughgoing metaphysi- 
cian. He cannot accept a philoso- 
phy of being because being to him 
is always and only, human being, 
changing and imperfect. Knowl- 
edge can never yield necessary 
truths because again, knowledge is 
human and imperfect. How then 
can a philosopher dare ever to 
write a single page? There is a 
realm of truth, says Santayana, and 
there is a realm of essence far re- 
moved from the perverting effects 
of human being and human knowl- 
edge. How does Santayana know? 
It is suggested that “although a 
Cretan may not properly say that 
all Cretans are always liars, a 
laughing god may say so with per- 
fect consistency.” Certainly a 
metaphysician must renounce the 
particular and even the specific for 
the universal viewpoint but in so 
doing he cannot expect to acquire 
the omniscience and detachment of 
a god. The humanist remains 
anthropocentric in outlook and cuts 
himself off from the wisdom of the 
philosopher as well as from that of 
the god. Santayana rejected too 
easily the God Who is, the Founda- 
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tion of all being, the Root of all 
truth; in His place, he offers us 
nothing as a foundation of exist- 
ence and knowledge and truth, ex- 
cept, it seems, a deus ex machina, 
the subjective source of his realms 
of essence and of truth. J. F. Cc. 


Further Letters of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins Including His Corre- 
spondence With Coventry Patmore. 
Edited with Notes and an Intro- 
duction by Claude Colleer Ab- 
bott. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $6.00. 

Three years ago, in 1935, the Ox- 
ford University Press issued two 
volumes of Father Hopkins’ letters, 
those to Robert Bridges and both 
sides of his correspondence with 
Canon R. W. Dixon. The present 
volume, containing all further let- 
ters that have come to light, is of 
a more miscellaneous character. 
Professor Abbott, who continues 
his scholarly editing, has split the 
letters into three groups—those to 
various correspondents, mainly of 
an early date, the letters to Hop- 
kins’ school friend, A. W. M. 
Baillie, and lastly, a_ significant 
group, his letters to and from Cov- 
entry Patmore. By sacrificing a 
chronological arrangement, the edi- 
tor has by this plan secured a con- 
secutive story in the Baillie letters, 
and an unbroken view of the rela- 
tions between the two poets, Hop- 
kins and Patmore. The three ap- 
pendices present letters to Hopkins 
from various correspondents, John 
Henry Newman appearing among 
them. 

Like Byron in his letters, Hop- 
kins changed his key and style in 
harmony with his correspondent. 
When addressing Baillie and other 
friends of his youth, he displays a 
careless ease, while the letters to 
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Patmore reveal the deference of the 
younger man to his elder, with a 
subtle interfusion at times of 
priestly authority. There are inter- 
esting ideas thrown off now and 
then by Hopkins in his frequent 
discussions of poetry. He dis- 
criminates between inspired poetry 
and what he terms Parnassian, or 
secondary poetry. In the Greek 
tragic poets, he discerns two strains 
of thought running together, the 
work respectively of the conscious 
and the subconscious mind, and 
calls this “counterpointed thought.” 
Lovers of Keats will find stimula- 
tion in the debate between Hopkins 
and Patmore on the sensuousness 
of the romantic poet versus Shake- 
speare, the advantage resting with 
Hopkins—“I feel and see in him 
the beginnings . . . of an interest in 
higher things and of powerful and 
active thought.” 

The destruction of the manu- 
script of Patmore’s Sponsa Dei is 
fully discussed by Professor Ab- 
bott, who characterizes Patmore’s 
earlier account of the incident, as a 
“dramatic telescoping” of events. 
Father Hopkins no longer appears 
in the role of relentless censor con- 
signing masterpieces to the flames. 

In the light of twentieth century 
Irish history, Father Hopkins’ atti- 
tude toward the Irish desire for 
self-government seems almost in- 
credible. It may be recalled that 
after his conversion, and entrance 
into the Society of Jesus, Hopkins 
accepted the chair of Greek and 
Latin in the Catholic University 
College, Stephen’s Green, Dub- 
lin. An accomplished classical 
scholar, he had been called “the 
star of Balliol” by the great Benja- 
min Jowett. Yet he was unaware 
that Ireland alone among the na- 
tions, had saved the culture of 

















Greece and Rome when disaster 
brought eclipse to the western 
world. He views the Irish as a peo- 
ple who “own no principle of civil 
allegiance” to any government 
whatever. In other words, anar- 
chists. They have, he writes, an “in- 
satiable craving for what they call 
Nationhood.” Yet Father Hopkins 
fails to see that anarchy and na- 
tionhood are mutually destructive. 
Gladstone was then engaged on his 
tremendous task of getting Home 
Rule for Ireland. “Gladstone is a 
traitor,” is Hopkins’ comment. 

It is better not to dwell on this 
poet as a political thinker, but to 
view him as he is otherwise re- 
vealed in these three volumes of 
correspondence, priceless to lovers 
of poetry. His friendships and the 
letters give testimony of a char- 
acter singularly lofty and disinter- 
ested, unified in its aims, and full 
of charm. Patmore was sixty when 
he and Father Hopkins met, but he 
wrote to the younger poet that their 
meeting had been “an important 
event in my life.” After the un- 
timely death of Hopkins, Patmore 
writes of “the authority of his 
goodness.” Professor Abbott calls 
this goodness of the priest “the 
crown of Hopkins’ endeavor.” 

M. C. M. 


The World’s Classic, Job. Trans- 
lated from the Original Texts, 
with Introduction and Notes by 
George O’Neill, S.J. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75. 
Nearly all the volumes in the Re- 

ligion and Culture Series are ad- 

mirably titled; but I confess that in 
this case—before I had opened the 
book to see what it was about—I 
found it difficult to notice the all- 
important comma. Now that it has 
at last registered in my mind, I still 
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doubt the advisability of the title, 
though I willingly admit that Father 
O’Neill has performed one of the 
world’s classic jobs. 

It was an extremely hard task 
that he undertook. For both the 
matter of the poem and its form 
present great difficulties, and these 
are increased by the fact that on 
nearly every page the text as we 
have it is corrupt, partly owing to 
copyists being liable to make errors 
in the pointing of the Hebrew 
words (and so change their mean- 
ing), and partly to the probability 
that many of the copyists assumed 
mistakes had occurred and changed 
the pointing deliberately by way of 
emendation. Father O’Neill faces 
these problems squarely and in his 
valuable notes takes a sane middle 
ground between fantastic conjec- 
ture and a too rigid adherence to 
tradition. Protestant as well as 
Catholic scholars are freely drawn 
upon, and also poets such as Dry- 
den, Wordsworth, Crashaw and 
(especially) Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins, who of all the poets carried 
the dilemma furthest towards its 
Catholic solution. 

Father Husslein remarks in his 
introduction that Job is a book for 
all believers in God, whether Chris- 
tian, Jewish or Pagan, though its 
hero only points towards but does 
not reach “the perfection pointed 
out in Christian revelation.” Much 
the same thing is frankly said by 
Father O’Neill in his long introduc- 
tion. Among the many authorities, 
ancient and modern, quoted by 
him, is Denis the Carthusian who 
wrote: “Men who are enduring in- 
tense pain often speak very strongly 
rather as an outburst of feeling 
than as a deliberate expression of 
thought. And it so happens that 
God, the searcher of hearts, some- 
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times is actually pleased by such 
utterances, while they sound ill in 
the ears of men.” Which of course 
sheds the illumination of a wise 
psychology and charity upon some 
of the more fierce of Job’s protests. 
And Father O’Neill says in one of 
his footnotes that the book must be 
read with an understanding of the 
Oriental mind which, in stressing 
the omnipotence of God, tends to 
regard it as irresponsible. What 
we get therefore is an unmatched 
poem on the divine greatness and 
glory, but not a final solution of the 
problem of pain. 

It is amply safe to say that no 
better translation of the book of 
Job has ever appeared. Others 
have struggled with it, and some 
have given us meritorious versions, 
though several of these have gone a 
little too far in attempting to force 
the poem into a too definite frame- 
work of drama. It is indeed dra- 
matic, but its freer lyrical nature 
has been recognized here, and as a 
consequence it is easily followed by 
any reader, while also meeting the 
strictest demands of textual criti- 
cism. The pattern as well as the 
substance has been admirably 
handled, even if sometimes a reader 
might question a particular line. 
There can surely be no doubt 
that Father O’Neill, who has al- 
ready given us a fine version of the 
Psalms, has repeated, and perhaps 
surpassed, his previous success. 

3. &. BM. 


Unto Caesar. By F. A. Voight. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.00. 

The Coming Victory of Democracy. 
By Thomas Mann. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $1.00. 

F. A. Voight is the Foreign Af- 


fairs Editor of the Manchester 
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Guardian, and he writes from the 
English point of view and for Eng- 
lish readers. Brilliant, well-in- 
formed, richly documented, his 
book must be admitted to be; it is 
a pity that it is not always carefully 
written and that it has a tendency 
to too highly provocative state- 
ments. Yet it does not reach any 
conclusion more definite than that 
England, which is the only world 
power, is of all the powers the one 
most vulnerable and most capable 
of being extinguished in defeat. 
Therefore she should use all her re- 
sources, diplomatic as well as mili- 
tary, to prevent this disaster, since 
she may expect no mercy from foes 
who so furiously hate her. Her ob- 
ject should not be the maintenance 
of the Pax Britannica but the cre- 
ation of a Pax Europaica, which, as 
Mr. Voight admits, will not occur 
as an event but as the result of an 
intangible process. 

So distant is that prospect, that 
Unto Caesar leaves the reader de- 
pressed. For its attainment, which 
is perhaps the main immediate 
problem of civilization, involves 
relations between Germany, France 
and England which, at present 
seem hardly possible. Mr. Voight 
is under no illusions with regard 
to totalitarianism in its various 
forms, and regards Hitler and 
Stalin with an almost equal loath- 
ing, stressing again and again the 
virtually identical nature of their 
aims. If there is any choice to be 
made, he would even seem slightly 
to prefer Stalin, since, as he puts 
it, in Russia Christians rather than 
Christianity suffer persecution, 
whereas Nazi Germany is making a 
definite effort to set the swastika 
on the altar, to retain the forms of 
Christianity but to bend them to 
the service of the fantastic new re- 
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ligion—the worship of the sacred 
Aryan blood. Mussolini he regards 
as unpredictable, and dangerous 
mainly because of his alliance with 
Hitler. But both Marxism and Na- 
tional Socialism are secular re- 
ligions. “Both would render unto 
this Caesar [the Collective Man} 
the things which are God’s. Both 
would make man master of his own 
destiny, establish the Kingdom of 
Heaven in this world. Neither will 
hear of any Kingdom that is not of 
this world.” Mr. Voight’s strong 
religious feeling comes out in many 
places, and is the key to all that he 
writes. “Christianity is never safe, 
but where there is one atom of 
Marxism or National Socialism left, 
Christianity is in mortal danger— 
and so are Marxism and National 
Socialism wherever there is one 
atom of Christianity left.” But if 
he is fiercely indignant and denun- 
ciatory, he is an expert on the mat- 
ters about which he writes, and, 
even when wrong-headed, is worth 
listening to. 

Thomas Mann also is somewhat 
religious in tone in the lecture 
which he has expanded into The 
Coming Victory of Democracy. But 
he seems to equate conscience and 
original sin, though probably what 
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he means to say is that National 
Socialism is completely unmoral, 
and that an immaculate concep- 
tion would seem to be conferred by 
it upon every pure-blooded Aryan. 
It is rather in the name of culture 
that he makes his protest against 
the brutality of the Nazis. “To the 
achievement of an ascetic-heroic 
military efficiency and future gran- 
deur, the totalitarian state subordi- 
nates every phase of public life 
with an iron hand. It would not 
be totalitarian if it permitted any 
kind of life to escape its control 
and its service. .. . What we call 
culture — religion, art, research, 
higher moralty, free human thought 
—not only does not count but falls 
under the crime of treason to the 
extent that it claims any sort of 
freedom or individual dignity.” He 
is not very clear how democracy is 
going to be victorious, apart from 
saying that “Fascism _ seriously 
doubts that its national unity could 
endure the supreme ordeal of war 
if it were to last any length of 
time,” and in making the democ- 
racy he has in mind not merely po- 
litical but the expression of social 
justice. His book does honor to 
his dignity and courage. 
. J. K. M. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: My Son, My Son. By 
Howard Spring (New York: The 
Viking Press. $2.50). This stirring 
novel has aroused an interest, both 
among critics and the general read- 
ing public, which seems well de- 
served, for it is a creditable piece 
of work. Its structure rests on the 
relationship between two fathers, 
who are lifelong friends, and their 
only sons. In the persons of Wil- 
liam Essex, successful English 





novelist, and Dermot O’Riorden, 
artist and Irish patriot, it seeks an 
answer to the soul-stirring question: 
What does a father most great- 
ly desire for his son, and what will 
he try hardest to give him? Der- 
mot would transfer his own frus- 
trated idealism to his young Rory, 
and Bill Essex longs to give his boy 
Oliver all the material goods which 
he himself had lacked in childhood, 
but in both cases, the projected ego 
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suffers a double grief rather than a 
twofold joy. The secondary char- 
acters are finely proportioned and 
convincing in themselves, and the 
varying atmospheres of Lancashire, 
London, Cornwall, with their detail 
of home life, the stage, the War, 
and the Irish Rebellion, are deftly 
enmeshed in a craftsmanlike whole. 
The novel is a vigorous, full and 
unhurried interpretation of par- 
ental tragedy; in it are well-bal- 
anced humor, drama, pathos, ro- 
mance, all bound together with a 
finely spun web of human inter- 
play, but unfortunately marred by 
sordid and unpleasant episodes in 
the unhappy love rivalry between 
Bill and his son Oliver. 

Faithful Stranger and Other 
Stories. By Sheila Kaye-Smith 
(New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50). 
Evidence of Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
notable versatility, this volume of 
short stories contains meat for 
highly diversified tastes. The open- 
ing tale, “Faithful Stranger,” is an 
outstanding example of the psycho- 
logical mystery, ingenious and well 
developed; a young man, taken to a 
hospital because of lost memory, 
recovers to identify himself as the 
husband of a charming lady, who, 
alas, sees in him a total stranger! 
There is also a story called “The 
Praises of Obscurity” in which 
some interesting theories are ad- 
vanced; “Strong Medicine” is a 
gripping tale of murder; later in 
the volume appear three variations 
on the theme of love of place; and 
a couple of character portraits as 
well as several delicate fantasies, 
round out the collection. The au- 
thor may be classed among the very 
few novelists who can turn to the 
short story with ease and certainty. 

Dark River. By Charles Nordhoff 
and James Norman Hall (Boston: 
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Little, Brown & Co. $2.50). No 
doubt the screen success of Mutiny 
on the Bounty and The Hurricane 
exerted a great influence on Messrs. 
Nordhoff and Hall. One reads this 
latest book of theirs with a constant 
inner sense of its film possibilities. 
It is a sad and romantic love story, 
set in the glowing colors of Tahiti. 
The language is frequently baffling, 
but, except for a superstitious fa- 
tality and the use of suicide as a 
solution, there is nothing to take 
exception to—a rare enough com- 
ment nowadays. The natural 
beauty of the South Sea Islands is 
dwelt on with loving appreciation 
and forms a very proper back- 
ground for the poetic theme of 
young love and marriage. 

Summer Half. By Angela Thir- 
kell (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50). Not quite so irresponsibly 
gay as the author’s April Folly, this 
little story of English youth and 
Public School life, has something of 
the same charm, together with an 
overtone of the Jane Austin era. 
It combines a sort of daft waggery 
with pleasant sincerity in a measure 
to provide both satisfaction and 
amusement. 

The Wall. By Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $2.00). All this artist’s un- 
disputed skill in the fabrication of 
a mystery story that remains a 
mystery up to its last chapter, is 
displayed in this tale of the adven- 
turess wife married into a family 
with traditions of fine living and 
high thinking whose changing for- 
tunes are still further depleted by 
her extortionate demands as a di- 
vorcée. Mrs. Rinehart’s is the prev- 
alent pagan attitude towards di- 
vorce, and only that we see him 
through the eyes of an adoring sis- 
ter—the real heroine of the story— 
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we should not be disposed to sym- 
pathize too much with the victim- 
ized husband. But it is a well writ- 
ten novel; its mystery is ingenious 
and baffling and the solution skill- 
fully worked out. 


RELIGION: The Liturgy of the 
Church. By Dom Virgil Michel 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50). The increasing numbers of 
people fortunately taking a live in- 
terest in the liturgical services of 
the Church will welcome this book. 
It was built from the series of lec- 
tures delivered by the eminent 
Benedictine in 1936, at the Pius X. 
School of Liturgical Music in New 
York. The Liturgy is the exterior 
worship which the Church renders 
to God. Starting with this defini- 
tion the author proceeds first to 
elaborate upon it and then traces 
the liturgical aspects of the Church 
year. There are excellent chapters 
on the Mass and the Sacraments, 
Sacramentals, the Divine Office and 
the Gregorian Chant. Dom Virgil 
shows an amazing familiarity with 
the text of the Proper of Masses 
and apt quotations from these are 
scattered through the chapters on 
the Mass. There is a good bibli- 
ography. 

Discourses on the Apostles’ Creed. 
By Rev. Clement H. Crock (New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner Co. 
$2.75). Father Crock’s volume is 
the third of a series of four that 
proposes to cover the full official 
program of Instructions prescribed 
for all parishes in Pope Pius XI.’s 
decree of January 21, 1935. He 
tells his readers what we believe 
and why, adding proofs from Scrip- 
ture and Tradition, and enlivening 
his discourse with apt illustrations, 
interesting happenings from his 
personal experience, and clear-cut 
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answers to current objections and 
difficulties. A brief but ample 
bibliography indicates the sources 
of these well thought out sermons. 

Next Sunday’s Sermon. By Rev. 
John K. Sharp (Philadelphia: The 
Dolphin Press. $2.00). We recom- 
mend highly this excellent treatise 
—we have few good books in Eng- 
lish on either special or general 
homiletics—on the neglected and 
difficult art of preaching the Gos- 
pel. After a few introductory 
chapters on the purpose and duty 
of preaching, and the holiness de- 
manded of an effective preacher, 
Father Sharp devotes the bulk of 
his book to the sermon—its remote 
and proximate preparation, its 
composition, its delivery. If our 
seminarians will take to heart the 
advice of this experienced teacher, 
they will become, if not orators, al 
least earnest, persuasive preachers 
able with God’s grace to win count- 
less souls to Him. 

The Great Redeemer. By Very 
Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated 
by V. G. Agotai. Edited by Rev. 
Newton Thompson (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book. Co. $2.75). Busy 
priests on the lookout for good ser- 
mon material, will do well to pur- 
chase this volume. It is written by 
one of Europe’s most gifted pulpit 
orators, who knows how to make 
the old Gospel truths appeal to the 
man of the day. He quotes the 
Scriptures on every page, and en- 
livens his solid teaching on the In- 
carnation and the Redemption by 
vivid anecdotes from history and 
his own experience. In every ser- 
mon he emphasizes the divine les- 
son of the sufferings of Christ, and 
shows how our own sufferings, pa- 
tiently undergone, win for us, joy, 
peace and eternal reward. 

God’s Amazing World. By Very 
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Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated by 
Stephen Chapkovich (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.00). In 
these interesting pages a number 
of school boys, gathered around a 
camp fire somewhere in Hungary, 
are taught by their instructor Ist, 
that the wonders of nature point 
clearly to an intelligent Creator, 
and 2d, that there is no opposition 
whatever between science and re- 
ligion. Many unbelievers reject 
Christianity because it asks them to 
accept incomprehensible mysteries. 
And yet mystery is in no way pe- 
culiar to religion. Science tells us 
of countless marvelous mysterious 
facts, although it is powerless to 
explain the how and wherefore of 
them. Dr. Toth cites some of these 
amazing facts and concludes with 
a list of famous scientists, phil- 
osophers, poets, artists, soldiers and 
statesmen who were firm believers 
in the existence of an infinitely 
powerful, wise and eternal Being, 
God. 

Addresses and Sermons. By His 
Excellency Archbishop Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani (New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros, $2.00). Catholics will 
give a hearty welcome to these 
timely and _ scholarly addresses 
by the Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States. He has ad- 
dressed scores of audiences, clerical 
and lay, the country over from New 
York to Los Angeles; he has spoken 
at conferences and conventions of 
charity, social service, history, edu- 
cation and devotion; he _ has 
preached at the consecration of 
many American bishops, and given 
his word of praise to Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Jesuits and Paulists. 
The first sermon in this volume— 
The Good Shepherd—was fittingly 
preached in the Paulist Church of 
Saint Susanna in Rome, April 30, 
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1933. It states in few words the of- 
fice of an Apostolic delegate: “To 
unite a nation more closely to the 
Pope, to remind them of his solici- 
tude for their spiritual welfare, and 
to maintain a continual current of 
thought and affection between the 
Pope and his children.” 

Mary, the Mother of Jesus. By 
Franz Michel Willam. Translated 
by Rev. Frederic Eckhoff (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $3.00). There 
are scores of excellent doctrinal 
treatises on Mariology in many lan- 
guages, and scores of excellent 
Marian devotional treatises, but the 
lives of the Blessed Virgin are, as a 
rule, poorly written, legendary bi- 
ographies—the fruit of the vivid 
imagining of devout souls. Father 
Willam’s life of Mary, the Mother of 
Jesus, although occasionally padded 
with speculative views of what she 
may have thought and done at cer- 
tain marked crises of her life, is 
based on careful and critical in- 
terpretation of the Gospel! text. It 
is especially valuable for its accu- 
rate Palestinian setting, and its de- 
tailed account of first century Jew- 
ish life, history, law and customs. 
We recommend the book highly as 
a manual of devotion and medita- 
tion. It is a fitting companion to 
the author’s excellent life of our 
Lord reviewed two years ago in 
these pages. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Von Hiigel and 
Tyrrell. By M. D. Petre. Preface 
by Canon Lilley (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.85). No living 
person is better qualified than Miss 
Petre to describe the story of the 
friendship between von Hiigel and 
Tyrrell. The immediate occasion 
for her undertaking of the task, she 
states frankly, was the danger that 
someone, in discussing the two men 
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may seek “to establish the ortho- 
doxy of one by pointing out the 
greater unorthodoxy of another.” 
She therefore, publishes _ their 
correspondence, having possession 
of the Baron’s letters as literary ex- 
ecutor of Father Tyrrell, and hav- 
ing received Tyrrell’s letters from 
the Baron. Later she placed both 
in the Manuscript Department of 
the British Museum. Her view is 
that Tyrrell’s inclination was spirit- 
ual rather than scientific, and that 
under von Hiigel’s influence he 
launched into a field of study which 
was not properly his own. As he 
had not the strength, the balance, 
nor the strong principles of his 
friend, the result was unfortunate. 
The book forms a valuable supple- 
ment to the letters previously pub- 
lished in Tyrrell’s Life and in 
Bernard Holland’s Collection; it 
throws new light on many interest- 
ing points; and it helps to estab- 
lish a correct view of the relation- 
ship described by Miss Petre as “a 
somewhat tragic friendship.” 

An Introduction to Logic. By 
Jacques Maritain (New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $2.50). There is some 
reason to believe that logic, always 
highly prized in the Catholic 
schools, is gradually coming again 
into its own. Hence the special 
timeliness of this translation of the 
first volume of a series planned— 
but thus far only partly produced— 
by that prince of logicians, M. Mari- 
tain. The translator has worked 
from the eighth French edition and 
has hewn to the line, transmitting 
to the English reader a faithful re- 
production of the original. The 
actual work of translation has been 
done by someone connected with 
Manhattanville College, whose ano- 
nymity is at least partly preserved 
under the initials “I. C.” 
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Social Origins. By Eva Ross (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $1.25). A 
series of lectures delivered to the 
Catholic Social Guild Summer 
School, Oxford, in 1935, is repro- 
duced substantially in this small 
volume which compresses into a 
hundred pages the outlines of a 
comprehensive course on this very 
important section of anthropology. 
The material is well arranged, 
clearly presented and _ properly 
documented. Familiarity with it 
should enable one to quiet superfi- 
cial critics of religion who general- 
ize with regard to the “damaging” 
inferences drawn from the study of 
primitive folk. To be sure these 
pages represent no more than an 
introduction and as suck. the au- 
thor modestly recognizes them; but 
it is a carefully made and very 
satisfactory introduction. 

A Second Sheed and Ward Survey 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50). The firm of Sheed & Ward 
keeps the American public under a 
heavy and constantly mounting in- 
debtedness. They have just pub- 
lished a volume of extracts selected 
from books that have appeared 
since the publication of the first 
Survey four years ago. A nice dis- 
cerning in the choice of extracts 
makes this book one to which we 
may turn confidently both for 
profit and for enjoyment. Much 
good history, philosophy, art, the- 
ology and spiritual doctrine is com- 
pressed within these more than 
four hundred pages. And _ the 
names of the authors form a list 
of distinguished Catholic writers: 
Dawson, Chesterton, Gurian, 
Hughes, Constant, Hoffman, Belloc, 
Watkin, Rousselot, Mauriac, Ghéon, 
Gilby, Arendzen, Adam, De Grand- 
maison, Steuart, Sargent, McNabb, 
Noyes, Coudenhove. 
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PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: The Un- 
married Mother and Her Child, by 
Mary Cunnane, S.R.N.; Resurrexit, 
Meditations from Easter to the Ascen- 
sion, by Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
(Parts 1 and 2); The Way of the 
Cross, in the words of St. Paul, ar- 
ranged by Rev. Clement Parsons; 
The Carfin Grotto, the First Fifteen 
Years, by Canon T. N. Taylor; St. 
Peter Fourier and Ven. Alix Le Clerc, 
by Msgr. Francis Gonne, M.A.; Twin 
Heroes of the Vatican Council, by 
Rev. A. F. Day, S.J.; The Group 
Movement, by the Right Rev. M. J. 
Browne, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Gal- 
way; The Bridge and the Keys, by 
Teresa Lloyd; Eucharistic Hymns of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, in Latin and 
English with an Introduction by C. 
G. Mortimer; God’s Team, by B. M. 
Frederick; Correspondence Cate- 
chizing for Country Children, by Rev. 
H. C. Fincham; The Bible in Cath- 
olic England, by Rev. T. E. Bird, 
D.D.; Thoughts for a Busy Woman, 
by Mrs. Armel O’Connor; At Prayer, 
by Very Rev. Bede Jarrett, O.P.; An 
Illustrated Mass and Communion 
Book (5 cents each). Leaflets: 
One in Christ, The Communion of 
Saints, Lesson Leaflets, Junior Ser. 
Nos. 15 to 20. (London: The Cath- 
olic Truth Society). 

The Catholic Mind, May 8th, to 
July 22d. The first issue is devoted 
appropriately to the Holy Ghost, 
and His worship, and the following 
numbers contain many articles of 
vital social and doctrinal impor- 
tance; Propaganda in the Press, by 
John A. Toomey, S.J.; The Mystical 
Body of Christ, by William J. Mc- 
Garry, S.J. (New York: The Ameri- 
ca Press, 5 cents each). 

God’s Man of Affairs, by Herbert 
George Kramer, S.M.; Pondering in 
Our Hearts, by Francis P. LeBuffe, 
S.J.: Well, What Is the Mass?, bv 
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Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (St: Louis: 
The Queen’s Work, 10 cents each). 
Jerome Jaegen, edited by the 
Jaegen-Society, Treves, Germany 
and translated by Rev. George Jaegen 
(15 cents); Father Damien, by the 
Right Rev. Msgr. Victor Day (10 
cents); God’s Year and the Church’s 
Year, by Rev. T. J. Brennan, S.T.L.; 
Can America Stay Out of War? and 
The Church and a Living Wage, by 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D.; Train- 
ing Your Child, by Rev. S. J. Mauer 
(Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday 
Visitor Press. 5 cents each). 

Perfect Contrition, by Rev. J. Von 
Den Driesch; My A-B-C, Text and 
Illustrations prepared by Marcella 
Conrad (10 cents); Debt System or 
Property System?, by Richard Dana 
Skinner; When the Guilds Decayed, 
by Henry Somerville; Women in In- 
dustry, by members of the N. C. 
W. C. Social Action Department, 
Nos. 12, 13, 14 in the Social Action 
Series; The Child at Mass, by Rev. 
George M. Dennerle, The Mass Sim- 
plified (10 cents); The Spanish War 
and Lying Propaganda, by Joseph 
B. Code, Sc.Hist.D (Louvain), 
F.R.Hist.S. (New York: The Paulist 
Press, 5 cents each). 

Surveying the Spanish War, by 
Dr. M. G. Marafion; The Labor Char- 
ter for New Spain, March 9, 1938 
(New York: Peninsular News Serv- 
ice, Inc. 25 cents each). 

The Little Missionary Stations of 
the Cross (Techny, IIl.: Mission 
Press). A Way of the Cross for 
Sisters, by Rev. Eugene J. Crawford, 
M.A. (25 cents). The Stations of 
the Cross for the Sick, by Rev. Fa- 
ther G. Delloye, O.S.C. (Dublin: 
The Guilds of St. Camillus, 6d.). 
Miraculous Medal Prayer Manual 
With Novena Devotions, by The 
Daughters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul (20 cents) (New 

















York: Benziger Bros.). Florilége 
de Notre Dame, par Renée Zel- 
ler (Paris: Ernest Flammarion, 
2fr. 25). The Cry of Europe and 
Other Poems, by Mrs. Eric Bruce 
(Sussex: From Author, Aijrth 
Lodge, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 1s. 
6d.). Judaism and Marriage, by 
Felix A. Levy, Ph.D. (Cincinnati: 
The Tract Commission). The Eco- 
nomic Approach to Peace, by Percy 
W. Bartlett (London: Embassies of 
Reconciliation). 

Friends of Europe Publications: 
No. 60, Adolf Hitler’s Reichstag 
Speech; 61, Speeches of Dr. von, 
Schuschnigg and Adolf Hitler; 62, 
Speeches by the Right Hon. Anthony 
Eden, M.P., the Right Hon. Neville 
Chamberlain, M.P., and the Right 
Hon. Winston Churchill, M.P. (Lon- 
don: Friends of Europe. 3d each). 
International Conciliation, May and 
June, 1938. The first devoted to 
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timely and authoritative articles on 
American neutrality, American 
policy in the event of war, and the 
Chinese Japanese conflict, the sec- 
ond containing two very important 
articles, the one on the United 
States and World Organization dur- 
ing 1937 and the other on Our Na- 
tional Defenses (New York: Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, 5 cents each). 


Correction: We regret that in 
our review of John Wesley in the 
Evolution of Protestantism in our 
March number, the translator was 
erroneously said to be a Methodist 
minister. He is on the contrary a 
Catholic priest, the Rev. Joseph B. 
Howard, pastor of St. Francis’ 
Church, Bakersfield, Calif., and to 
him we offer our apologies for the 
mistake, and for the tardiness of 
this acknowledgment. 
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